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The  Christian  Humanism 
of  Alceu  Amoroso  Lima 

BY  SAMUEL  PUTNAM 

My  visit  to  Brazil  last  year,  under  conditions  which  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  meet  not  only  the  writers  but  the  university  youth 
as  well,  was  for  me  (to  lift  Gra^a  Aranha’s  title)  truly  a  tnagem 
maravilhosa.  Naturally,  after  such  an  experience  one  spends  a  good  deal 
of  time  sorting  out  one’s  impressions,  with  benefit  of  perspective  and 
quiet  thinking,  and  one  is  likely  to  find  those  that  crowded  upon  him 
at  first  becoming  not  less  vivid  but  less  significant  than  they  had  seemed 
while  others  take  on  a  meaning  which  at  the  time,  perhaps,  was  not  at¬ 
tributed  to  them. 

Something  of  this  sort  happened  to  me.  The  first  thing  that  struck 
the  visitor  who  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Sao  Paulo  in  midsummer  of 
1946  was  the  predominantly — not  to  say  overwhelmingly — political  as¬ 
pect  of  the  literary-cultural  scene,  with  many  of  Brazil’s  best  modern 
writers  rallying  around  the  figure  of  Luiz  Carlos  Prestes  and,  in  place  of 
writing,  devoting  themselves  to  meetings,  manifestoes,  and  the  editing 
of  party  organs.  It  seemed  as  if  literature  had  been  more  or  less  forgotten, 
for  a  time  at  any  rate.  And  if  it  was  not  the  Communist  Party,  then  it  was 
the  Esquerda  Democratica  or  the  Uniao  Democratica  Nacional.  Jorge 
Amado,  Graciliano  Ramos,  Carlos  Drummond  de  Andrade —  the  list  of 
leftward-looking  intellectuals  and  artists  (not  forgetting  Candido  Por- 
tinari)  was  a  long  and  impressive  one. 
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For  some  reason,  intellectuals  turned  politicians  always  make  a  great 
deal  of  noise.  It  was  when  one  escaped  from  the  blare  to  spend  a  tranquil 
evening  or  two  in  drawing-room  or  study  that  one  realized  there  was  a 
type  of  Brazilian  cultural  life  that  had  been  going  on  for  generations  and 
was  continuing  without  tumult  or  fanfare.  I  thought  of  this  sometimes 
as,  on  a  warm  winter  day  in  the  subtropics,  I  looked  in  upon  the  cool 
precincts  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters,  founded  just  half  a  cen- 
tury  ago  (1897)  by  one  of  the  world’s  great  novelists,  Joaquim  Maria 
Machado  de  Assis,  whose  statue  adorns  the  facade.  The  “Petit  Trianon” 
they  call  it,  and  the  name  is  not  without  significance;  for  whatever  fun 
may  be  had  with  the  “immortals” — and  baiting  them  is  a  favorite  pas¬ 
time  in  Brazil  as  in  France — every  Brazilian  none  the  less  knows  they 
stand  for  something  his  country  could  not  do  without,  something  which 
took  years  to  form:  a  great  and  lasting  tradition  in  art  and  letters  and  the 
life  of  the  spirit. 

The  same  thought  occurred  to  me  as,  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the 
little  town  of  Sao  Jose  do  Rio  Pardo,  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo,  I  listened  to  the  papers  that  were  read  and  watched  the  fes¬ 
tivities  that  were  staged  in  memory  of  Euclides  da  Cunha.  Here  was  one 
notable  phase  of  that  tradition  of  which  I  am  speaking,  a  tradition  which 
radiates  to  the  most  remote  provinces.  But  it  was,  I  think,  among  the 
students — those  in  my  class  at  the  University  of  Brazil  and  those  to  whom 
I  lectured  at  the  Escola  Livre  de  Sociologia  e  Politica  and  the  Uniao 
Cultural  in  Sao  Paulo — that  I  discovered  the  full  force  and  weight  of  a 
cultural  heritage  that  goes  back  to  those  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  Jesuit  fathers,  Jose  de  Anchieta,  Manoel  da  Nobrega,  and  Antonio 
Vieira.  It  was  there  that  I  discovered  the  influence  wielded  today  by 
Alceu  Amoroso  Lima,  much  of  whose  work  in  the  past  has  appeared 
under  the  pen  name  of  Tristao  de  Ataide. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  young  university  men  and 
women  had  shut  themselves  off  from  the  cataclysmic  world  in  which 
we  are  living.  Theirs  was  no  cloistered  attitude;  one  had  no  feeling  of 
flight  or  escape  on  their  part ;  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  keenly  and 
often  agonizingly  aware  of  economic,  social,  and  political  problems.  It 
was,  simply,  that  they  had  a  sense  of  direction,  a  point  of  reference,  and 
this  gave  them  a  certain  solid  footing  and  sureness  of  approach  to  any 
question,  which,  since  it  was  quite  undogmatic,  one  could  not  but  envy. 
In  other  words,  they  knew  or  appeared  to  know  where  they  were  going, 
and  one  was  not  convinced  that  the  others  did  in  spite  of  all  their  shouting. 

If  this  was  so,  the  explanation,  as  I  soon  found,  lay  in  the  teaching 
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and  example,  the  critical  theory  and  practice,  of  Sr.  Amoroso  Lima,  who 
holds  a  professorship  in  the  National  Faculty  of  Philosophy  as  well  as  a 
chair  in  the  Academy  but  whose  astonishingly  wide  influence  upon  the 
young  is  at  bottom  based  upon  a  record  of  intellectual  labor  and  accom¬ 
plishment  that  few  can  equal,  the  whole  of  his  work  being  animated  by 
a  consistent,  steadily  evolving  point  of  view  which  has  made  for  ever 
greater  clarity  in  the  formulation  of  his  thought.  During  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  ( 1923-1945)  Tristao  de  Ataidc,  or  Alccu  Amoroso  Lima,  has 
published  a  total  of  thirty-three  volumes  on  such  a  range  of  subjects  as 
literary  criticism,  church  history,  Freud,  modern  economics,  sociology, 
pedagogy,  politics,  law,  history  of  the  press,  the  modernist  movement  in 
art,  etc.,  but  it  is  with  three  of  his  latest  volumes,  Humamsmo  pedagdgico 
(1944),  O  critico  liter drio  (1945),  and  Estdtica  liter dria  (1945),  that  his 
esthetic  doctrine  would  seem  to  have  crystallized  and  to  have  assumed  a 
form  that  may  be  termed  definitive.  In  1945  he  made  the  significant  ges¬ 
ture  of  founding  his  own  publishing  house,  Agir. 

What  is  the  secret  of  his  influence  ?  That  question  was  answered  for 
me  by  a  Communist  intellectual  of  Sao  Paulo:  “He  (Amoroso  Lima)  at 
least  has  a  W eltanschauung  which  the  others  lack  and  which  determines 
his  thinking  and  his  criticism.”  My  Marxian  friend  was  ready  to  admit 
that,  from  the  purely  esthetic  point  of  view,  the  Catholic  Lima  was  about 
the  only  real  critic  that  present-day  Brazil  has  to  show.  In  this  connection, 
the  acerb  remarks  of  Ronald  de  Carvalho,  in  his  Pequena  histdria  da 
literatura  brasileira,  may  be  recalled:  “Critics  we  have  always  had;  or 
rather,  what  we  have  had  has  been  fanciers  of  criticism.  What  we  have 
not  had  has  been,  precisely,  criticism.  .  .  .”  And  he  goes  on  to  praise 
Tobias  Barreto  for  having  “prepared  a  generation  of  strong  men,  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word.  Strong  because  they  were  healthy-minded  and, 
being  far  removed  from  political  factions  and  partisan  intrigue,  were  in 
a  position  to  seek  out  the  reason  for  things  .  . .”  These  words  seem  pe¬ 
culiarly  applicable  to  Amoroso  Lima. 

Barreto,  of  the  late-nineteenth-century  “Germanizing”  group  of  Re¬ 
cife,  brought  the  influence  of  Haeckel,  Comte,  Tainc,  Darwin,  and  Spen¬ 
cer.  Amoroso  Lima  in  turn  has  undoubtedly  been  heavily  influenced  in 
recent  years  by  the  Neo-Thomist  Maritain  and  by  the  advanced  and  lib¬ 
eral  Catholic  thought  of  Europe;  but  the  resulting  product  that  he  now 
gives  us  in  his  latest  works  is  one  that  is  distinctly  his  own  and,  at  the 
same  time,  profoundly  Brazilian  in  many  of  its  applied  aspects.  His  out¬ 
standing  contribution,  however,  lies  in  the  new  note  of  universality  and 
the  Thomistic-Aristotelian  clarity  which  he  has  introduced  into  Brazilian 
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criticism,  thereby  affording  a  much  needed  relief  from  that  eloquence 
and  rhetoric  to  which  the  Latin  and  the  man  of  the  tropics  are  by  nature 
so  inclined. 

To  his  philosophy,  his  life-view.  Amoroso  Lima  has  given  a  name  in 
his  Humanismo  pedagdgico;  and  inasmuch  as  any  esthetic  is  a  part  of 
the  philosophic  theory  of  value  and  must,  to  be  effective,  be  integrated 
within  the  system  as  a  whole,  this  Christian  Humanism  forms  the  basis 
of  his  view  of  art  and  provides  him  with  the  principles  that  guide  him  as 
a  critic.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  from  this  that  he  sees  literature  as  being 
merely  ancillary  to  religion  and  morality;  he  makes  it  very  plain  that  he 
does  not.  He  is  as  much  opposed  to  a  moralistic  as  he  is  to  a  sociological 
or  utilitarian  critique,  and  he  insists  upon  a  hierarchy  of  values  and  a 
rigid  demarcation  of  provinces.  He  rejects,  in  general,  the  instrumental 
theory  of  art,  just  as  he  disagrees  with  those  who  hold  that  the  purpose 
of  the  art  work  is  to  entertain  or  to  fulfill  an  ornamental  function.  There 
is  a  distinction  here  between  entertainment  and  pleasure.  The  author  tells 
us  that  he  prefers  Aristotle’s  theory  of  pleasure  to  Plato’s  theory  of  utility. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  is  not  an  ivory  tower  conception ;  art  is  something 
more  than  a  technical  game. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  be  the  criterion  }  According  to  Sr. 
Lima,  it  must  be  that  union  of  knowledge  and  pleasure  which,  in  the 
view  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  constitutes  the  essence  of  all  beauty  and  the 
basis  of  all  esthetics.  “Literature,”  he  says,  “is  not  mere  entertainment, 
but  joy.  It  is  the  joy  that  comes  from  the  exercise  of  the  highest  spiritual 
qualities.”  Being  the  art  of  the  word,  its  purpose  is  to  express,  but  to  ex¬ 
press  what  ?  Man  }  No,  not  man  alone,  but  the  whole  of  life,  the  life  that 
transcends  man,  the  life  that  is  within  him  and  outside  and  beyond  him. 
In  the  author’s  phrase,  the  entire  ocean  of  life  as  it  beats  on  the  island  of 
humanity.  “Life  is,  then,  the  objective  element  of  all  literature.” 

It  goes  without  saying  that  one  cannot  compress  an  esthetic  into  a 
paragraph  or  two,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  invites  a  perilous  over-simpli¬ 
fication  which  is  in  reality  a  misrepresentation  and  betrayal.  I  have  no 
desire  to  do  this  to  Sr.  Lima.  I  can  only  urge  those  who  have  not  made  his 
acquaintance  and  who  have  a  command  of  Portuguese  to  procure  the 
volumes  I  have  mentioned  and  read  for  themselves,  after  which  they  well 
may  go  back  to  his  former  works,  especially  to  the  five-volume  series  of 
Estudos  published  from  1927  to  1933,  which  have  already  become  a  lit¬ 
erary  landmark. 

So  we  see  that  in  Alceu  Amoroso  Lima  Brazil  has  one  of  those  rare 
critics  who,  being  first  of  all  philosophers,  are  capable  of  shaping  the  mind 
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and  art  of  a  generation  and  of  leaving  their  imprint  upon  generations  to 
come.  One  need  not  be  a  Catholic  to  be  able  to  perceive  this.  It  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  ordinary  commercial  publisher  in  the  United 
States  today  would  be  sufficiently  interested  in  a  treatise  on  esthetics  to 
have  it  translated  from  the  Portuguese,  but  one  would  think  that  some  of 
the  Catholic  houses  might  be. — Philadelphia. 


Two  Books,  Two  Creeds 

BY  B.  REN^E  LANG 

The  French  series  of  Pantheon  Books,  New  York,  has  given  us  re¬ 
cently  two  books  which  represent  par  excellence  two  generations 
of  contemporary  French  thought:  the  descending  generation  and 
the  ascending  generation — and  two  aspects  of  this  thought;  the  ascend¬ 
ing  thought  and  the  descending  thought.  The  works  are  Andre  Gide’s 
“last  Writing,”  Theseus,  a  sort  of  intellectual  will  of  a  septuagenarian 
who  persists  in  believing  that  “humanity  can  do  more  and  better,”  and 
The  Stranger,  in  which  Albert  Camus  illustrates  his  philosophy  of  the 
absurdity  of  life. 

In  the  disguise  of  Theseus,  vanquisher  of  the  Minotaur,  Gide  trans¬ 
mits  to  the  coming  generation  the  message  of  his  unshakable  faith  in  the 
potentialities  of  man.  “Find  yourself”  is  his  device;  “go  beyond,”  his 
battle  cry.  All  the  themes,  all  the  tones  which  have  resounded  in  the  com¬ 
plex  work  of  Andre  Gide  reappear  in  his  new  sotie  in  succinct  form;  all 
the  factors  which  have  transformed  his  unrestrained  individualism  into 
“serviceable  individualism”  are  here  retraced.  Sotie,  we  called  it,  for  here 
we  encounter  again  that  fascinating  mixture  of  gravity  and  buffoonery, 
that  whimsical  fusion  of  the  sublime  and  the  trivial  which  Gide  first  in¬ 
troduced  in  Paludes.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  mood  prevailing. 
The  lyrical  pantheism  of  the  Nourritures  terrestres  bursts  forth  in  the 
very  first  pages  of  T heseus: 

Oh,  first  years  lived  in  innocence!  Carefree  development!  I  was  the  wind, 
the  wave.  I  was  plant;  I  was  bird.  I  did  not  stop  at  myself,  and  all  contact 
with  an  exterior  world  did  not  so  much  teach  me  my  limitations  as  awake 
in  me  voluptuousness.  I  caressed  fruits,  the  bark  of  young  trees,  the  smooth 
pebbles  of  shores,  the  coats  of  dogs  and  horses,  before  caressing  women; 
all  the  delight  which  Pan,  Aeus,  or  Thetis  held  out  to  me,  I  coveted. 
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With  wild  leaps  my  heart  rushed  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  joy. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  security  .  . .  and  with  paved  roads? 

Contempt  for  beaten  tracks,  hatred  for  stagnation,  repose,  and  comfort, 
glorification  of  the  senses,  all  the  Nietzschean  motifs  which  Gide  had  pre¬ 
viously  proclaimed  reappear  in  the  course  of  Theseus’  exploits.  Each  deed, 
each  encounter,  is  merely  the  symbol  of  another  step  in  the  evolution  A 
Gide’s  thought.  Can  one  fail  to  recognize  the  condemnation  of  meta¬ 
physics  in  the  description  of  the  labyrinth  filled  with  narcotic  fumes 
which  “induce  the  brain  to  fruitless  activity  ...  to  visions  or  inconsistent 
speculations” .?  Can  one  fail  to  discern  in  the  mystical  madness  of  Icarus 
the  eternal  human  anguish  which  religions  nourish  and  exploit.^  Can 
one  fail  to  detect  in  the  playful  tone  of  a  literary  debate  between  the  hero 
and  Ariadne,  his  mistress,  a  weighty  declaration  of  Gide’s  own  esthetic 
principles?  The  passage  is  too  significant  not  to  be  quoted.  Theseus 
reprimands  Ariadne  for  having  rimed  a  noun  in  the  singular  with  a  noun 
in  the  plural.  “You  really  should  know  that  this  is  forbidden,”  he  states, 
to  which  she  retorts,  “I  would  never  have  thought  you  a  purist.”  And 
Theseus:  “I  am  a  purist  all  the  more  as  I  am  free  in  my  actions.”  All  the 
strange  and  fascinating  antagonism  between  the  daring  of  Gide’s  thought 
(let  us  say  even  its  romanticism)  and  the  austere  submission  of  his  form 
to  classic  principles  is  illuminated  in  this  sally. 

Thus  from  adventure  to  adventure  we  see  Theseus-Gide  following  his 
course  to  “found  Athens,  there  to  establish  the  reign  of  the  spirit,”  for 

There  is  one  time  to  . . .  purge  the  world  of  its  monsters,  another  time  to 
cultivate  and  bring  the  purged  earth  to  fruition;  one  time  to  free  men  from 
fear,  another  time  to  employ  their  liberty  and  make  their  freedom  flourish. 

This  faith  in  progress,  this  persistence  in  the  way  of  Voltaire,  Goethe, 
Valery,  is  not  maintained  indeed  without  downfalls  and  solitude:  The¬ 
seus  sees  his  companion  yield  to  the  intoxicating  pleasures  of  the  lab¬ 
yrinth;  sees  his  friend  Pirithous,  weary  of  men,  seclude  himself  in  bitter 
temperance;  sees  his  wife  Phaedra  deceive  him  and  kill  herself,  while 
Hippolytus,  his  son,  dies,  the  victim  of  his  father’s  ruthless  aberration. 
But  his  creed  remains  unchanged: 

I  am  a  child  of  this  earth  . . .  Willingly  I  approach  lonely  death.  With  de¬ 
light  I  have  tasted  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  thought  is  sweet  that  after 
me  and  by  my  efforts  men  will  be  happier,  better,  and  more  free.  For  the 
good  of  future  generations,  I  have  fulfilled  my  destiny. 

M  M  tf 
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Mcursault,  the  pitiable  hero  of  the  novel  of  Camus,  is  “a  child  of  this 
“arth”  also.  In  this  account  of  an  existence  with  neither  dignity  nor  goal, 
of  a  senseless  murder  and  an  absurd  trial,  life  does  indeed  appear  as  the 
only  reality,  deprived  of  a  beyond,  with  no  possible  redemption,  but  a 
reality  even  more  derisive  than  the  execution  of  Mcursault,  “convicted 
nf  not  having  wept  at  the  funeral  of  his  mother.” 

“That  is  the  whole  picture  of  the  trial:  everything  is  true  and  nothing 
true!”  This  exclamation  made  by  the  lawyer  of  the  defendant  could 
well  be  used  as  the  motto  for  the  whole  novel,  perhaps  even  for  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  author.  Where  Theseus  is  defiant  and  re-creates  the 
scale  of  values,  Mcursault  is  indifferent  and  ignores  all  codes;  where  the 
Greek,  scornful  of  any  after-life,  directs  his  attention  toward  the  world 
of  men  and  the  battle  for  “the  good  of  future  generations,”  the  Stranger 
remarks  that  after  all  “the  whole  world  knows  very  well  that  life  is  not 
worth  living.”  Career,  love,  death,  smoking  or  drinking,  false  testimony, 
friendship,  murder,  God,  all  arc  on  the  same  plane  for  this  man  of  in¬ 
difference  whose  apathy  is  nevertheless  coupled  with  a  supreme  honesty. 
When  his  young  mistress  speaks  to  him  of  marriage,  he  reacts  thus: 

I  said  that  it  made  no  difference  to  me  and  that  we  could  do  so  if  she 
wished.  She  then  wanted  to  know  if  I  loved  her.  I  answered  that  it  meant 
nothing  but  that  I  probably  did  not  love  her.  “Why  marry  me  then?”  she 
asked.  I  explained  to  her  that  it  had  no  importance  and  that  if  she  wished, 
we  could  get  married.  Moreover,  it  was  she  who  was  asking  and  I  was  satis¬ 
fied  to  say  yes.  She  then  remarked  that  marriage  was  a  serious  thing.  I 
answered:  “No.” 

Whether  it  is  a  decision  of  primary  or  secondary  importance,  he  never 
abandons  his  honesty — unconscious  honesty,  however,  rather  than  line  of 
conduct — and  it  is  in  vain  that  his  lawyer,  anticipating  that  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  may  exploit  his  indifference  at  his  mother’s  death,  suggests  to  him 
a  subterfuge: 

I  said  to  him;  “No,  because  it  is  untrue.”  He  then  looked  at  me  strangely, 
as  if  I  were  somewhat  arousing  disgust  in  him. 

Face  to  face  with  death,  although  terror-stricken,  he  rejects  the  Cross 
which  the  chaplain  holds  up  to  him.  But  while  up  to  this  time  he  seems 
to  have  gone  through  life  like  a  sleepwalker,  the  approaching  execution 
makes  him  conscious,  lucid,  defiant,  sure  of  his  truth: 

Nothing,  nothing  was  of  importance  and  I  well  knew  why  . . .  What  did  I 
care  for  the  death  of  others,  for  maternal  love,  what  did  I  care  for  his  God, 
the  lives  one  chooses,  the  destinies  one  elects,  since  one  destiny  only  had 
elected  me  ...  ! 

A  whole  page  of  recriminations  follows,  starting  each  one  with  “What 
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did  I  carc?”  since  death  itself  was  giving  proof  of  the  unquestionable 
absurdity  of  existence.  And  “so  that  all  be  consummated,”  the  story  ends 
with  his  wishing  that  on  the  day  of  his  execution  there  would  be  a  great 
many  spectators  to  receive  him  with  shouts  of  hatred. 

Thus,  according  to  Camus,  man,  like  Sisyphus  pushing  his  heavy  rock 
to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  from  which  it  unceasingly  rolls  down,  ac¬ 
complishes  his  gratuitous  task.*  In  the  lucid  awareness  of  this  absurdity 
and  in  the  total  liberty  resulting  from  it,  humanity  may  find  a  compen¬ 
sation  for  its  hopeless  fate.  Man  replaced  in  the  greatness  of  his  solitude, 
redeemed  through  the  dignity  of  thought,  all  this  takes  us  back  to  Pascal, 
to  Jansenism.  A  Jansenism  without  God,  that  might  perhaps  be  a  new 
formula  for  the  “philosophy  of  the  absurd.”  But  even  more  it  reminds 
us  of  the  bitter  challenge  of  Rimbaud:  “Life  is  the  farce  to  be  played  by 
all  of  us.  All  aboard!” 

We  are  grateful  to  Camus  for  his  searching  analysis  of  man  and  of 
society,  for  the  propriety  of  his  style  which  in  its  nudity  reflects  faultlessly 
the  author’s  theme.  We  prefer  indeed  the  austerity  of  his  pitiless  judg¬ 
ments  to  the  sentimental  optimism  which  so  often  prevails.  However, 
the  negation  of  a  goal,  the  proclamation  of  a  purposeless  freedom,  some¬ 
what  alarms  us.  We  wish  that  our  endeavors  could  contribute  to  make 
men  better  and  happier.  And  thus  we  turn  again  to  Gide  and  reread  not 
without  emotion  and  confidence  these  words  of  Theseus : 

I  did  not  admit  that  man  stopped  at  himself,  in  the  way  of  the  Boeotians, 
nor  that  he  found  his  end  in  a  mediocre  happiness.  I  thought  that  man  was 
not  free,  that  he  never  would  be  nor  that  it  would  be  good  for  him  to  be, 
for  then  he  refers  everything  to  himself  and  does  not  search  beyond.  I  wanted 
to  raise  him,  not  admitting  that  he  was  satisfied  with  his  fate  and  not  con¬ 
senting  that  he  should  bow  his  head.  Humanity,  I  thought  unceasingly, 
can  do  more  and  better. 

— Aurora,  New  YorJ{. 

*  The  myth  of  Sisyphus  (1942)  in  which  Camus  sets  forth  his  “philosophy  of  the  absurd.” 
The  concept  of  the  absurd  is  born  of  the  antagonism  between  man’s  aspirations  and  reality. 


“A  new  co-operative  enterprise  has 
been  undertaken  by  Urban  T.  Holmes 
and  George  S.  Lane  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  namely,  an  account  of 
all  the  languages  of  the  world,  more  or 
less  on  the  plan  of  Meillet-Cohen,  Lrs 
langues  du  monde.  It  will  contain  a 
much  fuller  account  of  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  languages  than  is  to  be  found  in 


that  work,  and  increases  in  our  knowl¬ 
edge  during  these  twenty-two  years  will 
make  it  possible  to  expand  many  other 
sections.  Several  chapters  have  already 
been  completed,  and  the  others  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  hand  by  January  1948.” 
— E.  H.  Sturtevant,  in  Studies  in  lin¬ 
guistics,  University  of  Oklahoma,  June 
1947. 


Mr.  Lamont’s  "Hundred  Best  Novels(?)” 


[For  the  original  article  and  list  of  100  tides,  see  our  Winter  1947 
number.  For  other  comments,  see  Summer  1947. — The  Editors^ 

From  Gustave  Charlier,  of  the  Academic  Royalc  dc  Langue  ct  dc 
Litterature  Fran^aiscs,  Belgium.  Condensed  from  his  article  in  Le  Soir, 
Brussels,  June  7,  1947: 

When  we  looked  through  this  list  and  realized  how  many  of  these  presumably 
important  novels  are  unfamiliar  to  us,  we  recalled  with  approval  the  UNESCO’s 
recent  decision  to  encourage  by  every  means  possible  the  translation  of  the  out¬ 
standing  works  of  all  literatures. 

We  later  found  our  particular  approval  settling  on  the  question  mark  in  the 
title,  when  among  the  “hundred  best”  we  counted  only  fifteen  French  novels!  And 
what  a  choice  for  those  fifteen! 

No  great  French  novel  before  Provost?  Gustave  Cohen,  who  has  called  Chretien 
de  Troyes  the  great  novelist  of  the  Middle  Ages,  would  hardly  approve  of  that!  And 
no  room  for  Tristan  et  Iseut?  Nor  for  Petit  Jehan  de  SaintrS,  which  has  been  called 
the  first  modern  novel.?  Where  is  Rabelais  with  Pantagruel,  D’Urfe  with  UAstree, 
Scarron  with  his  Roman  comique?  La  Princesse  de  Clives  is  usually  considered,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  masterpiece  of  the  classic  novel.  Yet  it  is  not  included. 
Nor  are  Lesage’s  Gil  Bias  and  Marivaux’s  La  Vie  de  Marianne. 

Very  well.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  let’s  admit  that  all  those  old  works  of  art 
are  not  for  the  modern  reader.  In  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  centuries  (the  only  ones 
chosen  from)  we  find  some  amazing  oversights.  No  trace  of  La  Nouvelle  Heloise, 
nor  of  Paul  et  Virginie,  Ren6,  Adolphe,  La  Petite  Fadette,  La  Mare  au  diable,  Gra- 
ziella,  Dominique!  Nothing  of  the  Goncourts,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  Bourget,  Boy- 
Icsve,  Martin  du  Gard,  Duhamel! 

And  among  the  litde  band  of  the  elect,  there  are  choices  that  seem  far  from 
inevitable.  We’ll  waive  objection  to  Le  Pire  Goriot  and  La  Cousine  Bette  as  repre¬ 
senting  La  Comedie  humaine.  But  why  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  and  not  La  Chartreuse 
de  Parme,  why  Madame  Bovary  rather  than  UEducation  sentimentale,  why  DAs- 
sommoir  instead  of  Germinal,  why  Thais  instead  of  Les  Dieux  ont  soif? 

Obviously,  the  American  experts  consulted  have  no  taste  for  the  historical  novel: 
even  Walter  Scott,  the  father  of  the  genre,  is  mentioned  only  for  his  La  Prison 
d’Edimbourg  ( Heart  of  Midlothian ),  a  “domestic”  novel,  and  not  for  his  much  more 
famous  historical  talcs:  Ivanhoe,  Quentin  Durward.  Small  wonder  then  that  we  find 
no  Cinq-Mars  by  Vigny,  no  Chronique  by  Mcrimcc,  no  Salammbd  by  Flaubert — 
not  to  mention  Henri  dc  Rcgnicr  or  Maurice  Maindron. 

Yes,  that  question  mark  was  a  good  idea. . . . 

One  final  word.  Professor  Lamont  makes  quite  a  point  of  giving  the  “litde  na¬ 
tions”  their  due.  Argentine,  Chile,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  each  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  author.  Possibly  we  can  attribute  that  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  because 
when  we  consider  the  “little  nations”  of  Europe,  we  find  them  on  pretty  short 
rations.  Four  titles  for  Spain:  that’s  small  when  we  consider  the  singular  and  lumi¬ 
nous  richness  of  the  Castilian  novel.  Holland  has  two,  Switzerland  just  one  (in 
spite  of  C.-F.  Meyer  and  Ramuz).  And  Belgium  has  none  at  all.  Exaedy  zero.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  the  list  would  not  have  been  too  gready  besmirched  by  Dc 
Coster’s  Ulenspiegel,  Lemonnier’s  Le  Vent  dans  les  Moulins  or  Krains’s  Le  Pain 
noir,  to  speak  only  of  authors  no  longer  living. 
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From  Francisco  Monterde,  director  of  the  library  of  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Archeology,  History,  and  Ethnography,  professor  of  Hispanic- 
American  literature  in  the  University  of  Mexico,  and  critic  of  El  Uni¬ 
versal,  Mexico  City: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Lament’s  list  could  be  used  as  a  valuable  guide  in 
making  up  a  first<lass  fiction  department  of  a  library.  But  the  percentages  would 
shift  somewhat  if  a  Spanish-speaking,  rather  than  an  English-speaking,  critic  made 
up  the  list. 

I  shall  only  mention  the  fact  that  no  Portuguese  novel  is  included.  That  certain 
Spanish- American  countries  are  not  represented  merely  reflects  the  judgment  of 
public  opinion:  the  four  best  Hispanoamerican  novels  are  Los  de  abajo  by  Dr. 
Mariano  Azuela,  La  Vordgine  by  Jose  Eustasio  Rivera,  Don  Segundo  Somhra  by 
Ricardo  Giiiraldes,  and  Dona  Barbara  by  R6mulo  Gallegos — from  Mexico,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Argentina,  and  Venezuela  respectively.* 

Mexico  is  honorably  represented  by  her  novelist  Azuela — ^but  should  the  choice 
fall  on  his  Los  de  abajo}  The  author  himself  has  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  that  the 
book  is  a  novel.  He  considers  it  rather  a  series  of  “sketches  and  scenes  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Revolution.”  If,  as  such,  it  is  the  best  of  its  genre,  that  does  not  make  it  the  best 
of  his  novels.  I  should  say  that  his  La  Luciernaga  surpasses  it  in  many  ways. 

It  would  be  a  long  task  to  enumerate  the  titles  and  authors  from  other  countries 
— even  from  those  represented  by  other  works — that  have  a  right  to  be  included  in 
Professor  Lamont’s  list. 

From  Milada  Souckova,  Czech  Novelist : 

When  making  a  selection  of  the  best  novels  of  world  literature  we  should  first 
of  all  establish  the  standards  and  rules  according  to  which  we  arc  going  to  proceed. 

By  his  declaration  that  “if  I  were  hired  to  reread  Clarissa,  my  fee  would  be 
$200,000,  cash  in  advance,”  one  of  the  critics  cited  by  Professor  Lamont  places  the 
evaluation  of  novels  (wittily  but  rather  feebly)  on  the  best-seller  level.  Can  the  value 
of  a  novel  be  measured  by  the  number  of  its  readers? 

The  novels  of  Stendhal  were  read  by  an  infinitesimal  number  of  people.  Only 
a  few  appreciated  them.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  arc  of  the  highest  artistic 
value.  Why?  Because  they  were  not  read?  No.  Is  Goethe’s  Werther  valuable  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  all  young  people  donned  the  same  frock  coat  which  Werther 
was  described  as  wearing?  Or  because  all  the  young  ladies  dreamed  of  Werther?  No. 

I  believe  that  the  best  novel  is  not  the  one  which  is  read  (or  not  read)  by  the 
largest  number  of  people,  or  the  one  which  has  won  the  most  praise,  but  the  one 
which  has  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  creation  and  development  of  the  genre 
or  which  has  been  most  successful  in  adapting  it  to  new  conditions,  to  a  new  social 
or  geographical  milieu.  This  goes  for  all  the  national  literatures,  including  that  of 
America,  whither  the  European  novel  emigrated  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  let  us  leave  off  theorizing  and  examine  Mr.  Lamont’s  list. 

It  is  true  that  it  includes  the  greatest  masters  of  the  novel:  Stendhal,  Balzac, 
Goethe,  Tolstoy,  Flaubert,  Proust,  Joyce,  and  others.  Astonishingly  enough,  Sterne 
is  missing.  Sterne  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  authors  in  the  history  of  the  novel. 
I  also  missed  the  name  of  Gertrude  Stein,  an  important  representative  of  the  most 
recent  period.  But  the  strangest  thing  seems  to  be  the  omission  of  Rousseau  from 
the  list.  In  the  comments  on  the  list  there  is  a  note  about  Rousseau’s  New  Heloise, 
Mme  de  Lafayette’s  Princess  of  Cleves,  Goethe’s  Elective  Affinities,  and  other 

•Chile  is  also  represented,  by  Eduardo  Barrios’  Brother  Ass. — The  Editors. 
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novels,  stating  that  “they  do  not  fit  into  the  modern  conception  of  the  novel,  they 
are  more  significant  historically  than  artistically,  and  they  are  not  easily  accessible 
in  English  translations.’’  The  last  argument  is  of  course  wholly  irrelevant.  To  the 
others  one  could  easily  object  that,  for  instance,  without  Rousseau  the  development 
of  the  novel,  especially  the  modern  novel,  could  not  be  imagined.  This  goes  for 
both  Europe  and  America.  And  what  is  meant  by  the  remark  that  these  novels  arc 
more  significant  historically  than  artistically?  Is  a  picture  by  Velazquez  less  im¬ 
portant  than  a  picture  by  Dali  because  it  has  “historical’’  importance?  Is  archaic 
Greek  art  less  valuable  because  it  is,  again,  historic  and  because  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  understand?  Arc  not  the  Greek  statues  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world? 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  a  work  of  art  that  its  esthetic  value  outlasts  its  topical  value. 
Arc  the  novels  of  Zola  less  important  and  less  “modern”  (from  the  point  of  view  of 
development)  than  the  novels  of  Steinbeck  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  his¬ 
toric  ?  Quite  the  contrary,  I  should  say.  And  why  is  Cervantes’  Don  Quixote,  which 
is  listed  by  Mr.  Lamont,  less  “historic”  than  the  novels  of  Rousseau?  Because  it  is 
more  easily  accessible  in  English? 

An  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  would  lead  us  far  from  the  list  of  the 
hundred  best  novels  and  into  basic  problems.  I  want  only  to  add  that  several  of  Mr. 
Lamont’s  tides  could  be  crossed  off  without  changing  the  international  picture. 
Many  of  the  novels  on  the  list  tell  us  only  what  the  gentleman  said  who  was  not 
willing  to  reread  Clarissa  for  anything  under  $200,000;  they  tell  us  that  we  like  or 
dislike  something.  I  doubt,  by  the  way,  that  anyone  will  offer  him  so  large  an 
amount,  since  a  majority  of  the  critics  and  other  readers  are  receiving  much  less 
money  for  wading  through  far  worse  novels — especially  in  our  time. 

From  Leonard  B.  Beach,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Oklahoma: 

Regretting  the  Procrustean  barbarism  of  any  list  of  books  purporting  to  be 
“best,”  I  nevertheless  support  the  hope  of  Mr.  Lamont  and  his  anonymous  coun¬ 
selors  that  good  may  come  of  their  project.  The  Hundred  Best  Novels  will  send  a 
few  conscientious  readers  to  the  libraries  and  bookshops  for  at  least  a  try  at  some 
of  the  unfamiliar  authors.  It  may  even  effect  a  demand  for  new  translations  of  some 
of  them.  It  will  certainly  arouse  interest  and  debate  in  the  more  familiar  areas  of 
British,  American,  French,  and  Russian  fiedon.  I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  see  a  cold 
statisdeal  analysis  of  world  fiction  revealing  that  all  countries  of  the  world,  both 
large  and  small,  are  making  important  contributions  to  the  self-knowledge  of  the 
race.  I  am  also  interested  in  observing  that  British  (18) — I  reduce  the  Bridsh  figure 
by  one  in  deference  to  the  great  Dubliner — French  (15),  and  Russian  (13)  novels 
both  outnumber  and  overshadow  the  American  efforts  (11),  many  of  which  are 
typical  rather  than  distinguished.  Does  not  this  list  represent  a  challenge  to  Ameri¬ 
can  writers,  an  attack  upon  their  commercial  habit?  Even  our  greatest  and  most 
principled  writers  have  seldom  achieved  “three-dimensional”  fiction,  to  borrow  a 
term  from  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  Where  is  our  great  love  story  (like  Wuthering 
Heights)}  Our  historical  novel  (like  Vanity  Fair)}  Our  war  story  (like  War  and 
Peace)  ?  Our  epic  of  local  color  (like  The  Return  of  the  Native)  ?  Our  life-size  study 
of  a  family  (like  The  Forsyte  Saga)}  We  have  The  Scarlet  Letter,  The  Romantic 
Comedians,  A  Farewell  to  Arms,  Hucl^leberry  Finn,  and  Wolfe’s  impressive  studies 
of  the  Gants.  Our  naturalistic  writers  are  gready  striving.  Yet  only  once  has  an 
American — and  that  was  almost  a  century  ago — achieved  breadth,  depth,  and  ele¬ 
vation  in  one  novel:  Herman  Melville  in  Moby  Dic\. 


There  Are  Still  Scholars  in  Spain 

(The  Conscjo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas  of  Madrid 
and  its  Bibliographical  Output) 

BY  JOSfi  SANCHEZ 

During  the  period  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain  little  came  from  its  presses.  At  the 
end  of  the  1936-1939  struggle  the  shortage  of  paper  and  the  destruction  of 
equipment  restricted  printing  to  a  negligible  amount.  Although  cultural  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Spain  in  recent  years  have  fallen  off,  the  gigantic  effort  in  the  editorial 
and  publishing  Helds  attests  to  the  fact  that  intellectual  stifling  has  not  been  com¬ 
plete.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  Junta  para  Ampliacion  de  Estudios  and  its 
famous  branch,  the  Centro  de  Estudios  Historicos,  the  Ministry  of  Education  created 
in  1939  the  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas,  divided  into  six  Pa- 
tronatos,  each  of  which  is  composed  in  turn  of  a  number  of  Institutos,  as  follows: 

I.  Patronato  Raimundo  Lulio.  Institutos:  Francisco  Suirez  (teologia);  Luis 
Vives  (filosofia);  Francisco  Victoria  (derecho);  Sancho  de  Moncada  (economia); 
San  Jose  de  Calasanz  (pedagogia);  Jaime  Balmes  (sociologia);  San  Raimundo  de 
Penafort  (derecho  canonico);  Padre  Enrique  Florez  (historia  eclesiastica);  Insti¬ 
tute  Nacional  de  Estudios  Juridicos. 

II.  Patronato  Marcelino  Menendez  y  Pelayo.  Institutos:  Antonio  de  Nebrija 
(filologia);  Miguel  Asin  (estudios  4rabes);  Benito  Arias  Montano  (estudios  he- 
braicos  y  oriente  proximo);  Jeronimo  Zurita  (historia);  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de 
Oviedo  (historia  hispanoamericana);  Diego  de  Velazquez  (arte  y  arqueologia); 
Juan  Sebastian  Elcano  (geografia);  Bernardino  de  Sahagun  (anthropologia  y 
etnologia);  Nicolas  Antonio  (bibliografia);  Institute  Historico  de  Marina;  Escuela 
de  Estudios  Medievales;  Instituto  Espanol  de  Musicologia;  Institute  Santo  Toribio 
de  Mogrovejo,  de  Misionologia  espanola. 

III.  Patronato  Santiago  Ramon  y  Cajal.  Institutos:  Santiago  Ramon  y  Cajal  (in¬ 
vestigaciones  biologicas);  Jose  de  Acosta  (ciencias  naturales,  also  the  Museo  de 
Ciencias  Naturales);  Instituto  Nacional  de  Parasitologia;  Instituto  Espanol  de 
Edafologia,  Ecologia  y  Fisiologi'a  Vegetal;  Instituto  Nacional  de  Ciencias  Mcdicas; 
Instituto  Espanol  de  Medicina  Colonial;  Instituto  Jose  Celestino  Mutis  (farma- 
cognosia);  Instituto  Lucas  Mallada  (investigaciones  geologicas). 

IV.  Patronato  Alonso  de  Herrera.  Institutos:  de  Biologia  Aplicada,  de  Barce¬ 
lona;  Instituto  Espanol  de  Entomologia;  Mision  Biologica  de  Galicia;  Estacion  de 
Biologia  Experimental  de  Cogullada  (Zaragoza). 

V.  Patronato  Alfonso  el  Sabio.  Institutos:  Jorge  Juan  (matemiticas);  Alonso 
de  Santa  Cruz  (fisica);  Alonso  Barba  (quimica);  Daza  de  Valdes  (optica);  Ob- 
servatorio  Astronomico  del  Ebro;  Observatorio  Astronomico  de  la  Cartuja;  Observa- 
torio  Astronomico  de  Santiago;  Observatorio  Astronomico  de  Villafranca  de  los 
Barros. 

VI.  Patronato  Juan  de  la  Cierva.  Institutos:  Leonardo  Torres  Quevedo  (instru¬ 
mental  cientifico);  Instituto  del  Combustible;  Instituto  Tecnico  de  la  Construccion 
y  Edificacion;  Instituto  de  Quimica  Aplicada  de  Oviedo;  Instituto  Nacional  de  Geo- 
fisica;  Instituto  de  Investigaciones  Tecnicas  de  Barcelona;  Laboratorio  Laffon-Sel- 
gas,  de  Investigaciones  Electroacusticas. 

A  great  number  of  new  cultural  centers  are  appearing  periodically  in  Madrid. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  abreast  with  the  continuous  expansion  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  these  learned  organizations.  All  of  these  new  centers,  which  are  difficult  to 
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classify,  have  been  grouped  into  two  divisions,  forming  groups  VII  and  VIII. 
These  are: 

VII.  Centros  Pedagdgicos:  Escuelas  de  Estudios  Auxiliares  de  la  Investigacion; 
Instituto  Nacional  de  Ensehanza  Media  Ramiro  de  Maeztu;  Instituto  Nacional  de 
Ensehanza  Media  Isabel  la  Catdlica  (Femenino). 

VIII.  Centros  de  Intercambio  Cientifico  y  de  Estudios  Locales:  Biblioteca 
General  y  de  Cultura  Internacional;  Universidad  Menendez  Pelayo,  de  Santander; 
Escuela  de  Estudios  Hispano-Americanos  de  Sevilla  y  Universidad  de  la  Rabida; 
Estacion  de  Estudios  Pirenaicos  de  Jaca;  Residencia  del  Consejo  Superior  de  In- 
vestigaciones  Cientificas;  Institucion  Principe  de  Viana,  de  Navarra;  Instituto  de 
Estudios  Ilerdenses;  Instituto  Padre  Sarmiento  de  Estudios  Gallegos;  Institucion 
Fernando  el  Catolico,  de  Zaragoza;  Museo  Canario;  Instituto  de  Estudios  Gerun- 
denses. 

These  sixty-five  centers  form  an  imposing  array  of  laboratories  where  the  re¬ 
search  worker  now  finds  adequate  tools  for  his  investigations. 

From  the  bibliographical  standpoint  the  Consejo  has  done  a  more  impressive 
job.  At  present  it  sponsors  fifty  reviews  and  periodicals,  some  well-known  pre- 
Franco,  but  a  good  number  of  recent  founding.  For  the  teacher  of  Spanish  the 
Patronato  Marcelino  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  with  its  13  centers,  attracts  our  attention. 
Its  two  most  outstanding  Institutos,  Nicolds  Antonio  and  Antonio  de  Nebrija,  are 
beehives  of  feverish  activity.  The  first  publishes  the  two  most  important  biblio¬ 
graphical  reviews  of  present-day  Spain:  Revista  de  Bibliograjia  Nacional  and  Bi¬ 
bliotheca  Hispana.  The  former  covers  everything  printed  in  Spain,  with  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  bibliographical  information  and  summaries  of  the  material  mentioned. 
It  first  appeared  in  1940  but  when  the  Camara  Oficial  del  Libro  of  Madrid  resumed 
in  1941  the  publication  of  its  well-known  Bibliograjia  Espanola  Hispanoamericana, 
the  Revista  de  Bibliograjia  Nacional  reduced  its  scope  to  matters  directly  affiiliatcd 
with  the  Consejo.  The  Re  vista  also  sponsors  anejos. 

Of  even  greater  significance  than  the  review  just  mentioned  is  the  more  pre¬ 
tentious  Bibliotheca  Hispana,  published  by  the  Instituto  Nicolas  Antonio.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  complete  bibliographical  journal  in  the  Spanish-speaking  world. 
With  its  companion  publication  mentioned  above  and  the  Revista  de  Filologia 
Espanola,  plus  the  Bibliograjia  Espanola  e  Hispanoamericana,  the  investigator  in 
Hispanic  matters  now  has  within  easy  reach  all  the  bibliographical  information 
needed  in  almost  any  field  of  research.  The  Bibliotheca  Hispana  is  divided  into  three 
separate  secciones,  each  of  which  is  numbered  separately  and  paginated  consecu¬ 
tively.  Each  one  has  a  Bibliograjia  nacional  and  a  Bibliograjia  extranjera,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  made  either  for  any  of  the  three  secciones  or  for  the  three  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  Every  item  listed  is  succinctly  and  objectively  summarized. 

The  Instituto  Nicolas  Antonio  also  publishes  the  Biblioteca  de  antiguos  libros 
hispdnicos  and  the  Nueva  coleccidn  de  libros  raros  y  curiosos,  continuation  of  the 
well-known  collection  of  similar  name.  It  also  sponsors  Emirita,  devoted  to  studies 
and  investigations  on  Indocuropean  linguistics  and  classical  philology,  and  the  Re¬ 
vista  de  Filologia  Espanola.  A  new  product  of  this  Instituto  is  Cuadernos  de  litera- 
tura  contempordnea,  a  valuable  series  of  pamphlets,  published  monthly,  each  num¬ 
ber  devoted  to  a  study  of  general  character  or  one  author,  his  works  and  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Most  of  the  well-known  contemporaries  have  been  treated  in  the  eighteen  num¬ 
bers  already  out. 

Without  any  affiliation  with  any  Instituto  the  Consejo  publishes  a  great  amount 
of  literary  and  bibliographical  information.  The  Cldsicos  espaholes  is  a  new  series, 
begun  in  1944  with  the  works  of  Pedro  de  Medina.  The  Teatro  antiguo  espanol  is 
now  continued  in  the  same  general  scheme  as  in  pre-war  days.  The  Biblioteca  de 
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tradiciones  populates  is  a  new  scries  on  folklore.  The  complete  works  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  under  the  editorship  of  youthful  Joaquin  dc  Entrambasaguas,  are  now  in  the 
process  of  being  prepared  for  publication  in  32  volumes.  The  complete  works  of 
Mcnendez  y  Pelayo  also  arc  appearing  under  the  title  Edicidn  Nacional.  The  rare 
seventeenth  century  edition  of  Lope’s  Jerusalen  conquistada  is  now  available.  The 
Cancionero  de  Baena  is  also  coming  out.  Great  emphasis  has  been  laid  by  the  Consejo 
on  works  on  private  bibliographies.  The  Memoria  of  1944  of  the  Consejo  lists  290 
titles,  some  of  which  consist  of  several  volumes  and  which  arc  usually  thick  tomes 
of  over  300  pages.  Many  of  these  works  have  been  ready  for  publication  for  years 
but  found  no  sponsor.  TTicir  appearance  has  the  virtue  of  stimulating  research  and 
making  available  badly  needed  information.  The  Consejo  has  encouraged  specialists 
in  every  field  without  discrimination,  following  its  primary  objective:  to  “encourage, 
orient,  and  co-ordinate  national  scientific  investigation.” — University  of  Illinois, 
Navy  Pier,  Chicago.  _  _ 


V  HMLACH 

(Slovak  version  of  Hermann  Hesse, 
Im  Nebel) 

Podivne,  vo  hmle  vandrovat’l 
Krovie  je  samo,  kjimen  je  sdm. 
Samiho  zrie  t’a  stromu  inovdt’. 
Kaidy  je  sdm. 

Piny  bol  svet  mdj  priateVov, 

\ym  divot  jasal  jal{  mei. 

Teraz  I^ed'  zahaleny  je  hmlou, 
odisli  pred. 

Nie,  ni\to  mudrym  neni, 
l(to  nepoznd  hrdzu  tiem. 

N epreniI{nuteV nd  steny 
od  vletltych  delta  nds  sen. 

Podivnd,  VO  hmle  vandrovatl 
Zivot  dat’  samotdm. 

Clove\  je  iloveI{u  inovdt’. 

Kaidy  je  sdm. 

(Translated  by  Emil  B.  Luki£  in  Eldn, 
Bratislava,  Slovakia,  Novcmbcr-Dcccm- 
ber  1946.  Sec  also  Gustav  Mueller’s  Eng¬ 
lish  version.  Booths  Abroad,  Spring  1947, 
page  152). 

“An  advertising  zgcncy  ran  an  insti¬ 
tutional  ad  in  the  New  Yorl^  Herald- 
Tribune  beginning  as  follows;  ‘AU¬ 
THOR’S  ALTERATIONS.  In  his 
search  for  perfection,  Honord  de  Balzac 
would  revise  as  many  as  sixteen  sets  of 
proofs  of  each  manuscript.  But  master¬ 
pieces  resulted,  and  posterity  thanked 


him  for  his  author  s  alterations.’  We 
bet  his  publisher  didn’t.” — From  A  Note 
from  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  New  York 
publisher. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
American  University  Union,  closed  since 
the  German  occupation  of  Paris,  will  re¬ 
sume  its  activities  on  September  first 
next  .  .  .  Organized  during  the  first 
world  war  and  supported  by  American 
institutions  of  learning,  it  was  originally 
designed  to  be  a  war-service  organiza¬ 
tion  . . .  For  something  over  two  decades 
— 1919  to  1940 — the  Union  in  Paris  ful¬ 
filled  a  variety  of  functions.  It  rendered 
welcome  service  to  students  on  their  ar¬ 
rival  .  .  .  The  Union  was  in  close  touch 
with  French  universities  in  Paris  and  the 
provinces;  with  French  educational  or¬ 
ganizations;  with  our  embassy  and  con¬ 
sulate  that  habitually  turned  over  to  the 
Union  the  educational  inquiries  they  re¬ 
ceived  . . .  and  with  American  banks  and 
business  houses  frequently  questing  edu¬ 
cational  information  on  behalf  of  their 
clients  .  .  .  The  Union  was  a  source  of 
information  for  parents  concerning 
schools  in  France,  French  and  Ameri¬ 
can;  concerning  French  families  willing 
to  receive  young  Americans,  and  to  chap¬ 
erone  girls,  if  so  desired.  It  administered 
a  large  number  of  scholarships  offered 
to  Americans  for  study  in  France  . . — 
Horatio  S.  Krans,  in  News  Bulletin  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Education. 


Nikolai  Nekrasov, 

Poet  of  the  Russian  People 

1821-1877 

BY  BORIS  KADER 

(Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Bella  Seltzer) 

Go  to  the  oppressed. 

Go  to  the  humiliated. 

You  are  needed 
Where  they  suffocate, 

Grieve  and  supplicate. 

Wait  not  for  others — Go! 

The  roots  of  Nekrasov’s  “song  of  vengeance  and  sorrow”  go  deep  into  his  early 
childhood.  In  one  of  his  autobiographical  poems  he  tells  us: 

Far  out  in  the  brush,  in  a  half-savage  village, 

I  grew  to  manhood  among  rude  savages. 

About  me  flowed  muddy  waters  of  vice. 

And  the  uncleanness  about  me 
Left  a  hard,  ugly  imprint  on  my  soul. 

But  we  know  from  his  own  words  what  a  strong  and  wholesome  influence  his 
mother  had  on  him.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  addresses  her: 

Never  to  dishonor  queen-truth — 

That  was  the  lesson  you  taught  me. 

Nekrasov  spent  his  childhood  in  the  village  of  Greshnevo,  district  of  Yaroslav, 
northeast  of  Moscow.  His  village  lay  near  the  Siberian  Highway  which  was  tra¬ 
versed  by  convicts  on  their  way  to  penal  servitude,  and  the  clanking  of  their  chains 
left  a  lasting  impression  on  the  sensitive,  impressionable  boy.  His  father  was  at  one 
time  captain  of  police  of  the  district.  Thus  the  child  saw  many  hideous  scenes  of  the 
police  meting  out  “justice”  to  the  miserable  convicts,  and  observed  at  close  range 
the  degradation  and  bitter  tears  of  the  Russian  people.  Later  on,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Nekrasov  himself  constantly  lacked  the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  frequently  suf¬ 
fered  from  hunger  and  cold. 

Belinski,  whom  Nekrasov  met  in  1842,  had  an  enormous  influence  on  the  poet’s 
creativity.  Of  him  Nekrasov  said:  “Belinski  elevated  me  from  a  literary  vagabond 
to  nobility.”  And  the  authoress  Panaeva,  a  close  friend  of  Nekrasov,  quotes  him  in 
her  memoirs:  “As  time  goes  on  I  become  more  strongly  aware  how  grave  the  loss 
of  Belinski  was  to  me.  My  meeting  him  was  my  salvation.”  Nekrasov  calls  Belinski 
his  teacher.  In  the  poem  The  Bear  Hunt,  written  in  1864,  he  says,  addressing  the 
older  man: 


You  were  the  first  who  spoke  the  words,  and  meant  them: 

Equality,  Liberty,  Human  Brotherhood. 

No  Other  of  the  Russian  poets  excited  as  much  passionate  discussion  as  did 
Nekrasov.  The  controversy  began  during  his  lifetime  and  continued  long  after  his 
death.  For  instance,  Chernyskevski,  in  a  letter,  had  this  to  say  about  him:  “Russia 
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will  forever  love  the  most  gifted  and  the  noblest  of  all  Russian  poets.”  And  else¬ 
where:  “Today  the  first  place  in  our  literature  belongs  to  Nekrasov,  who  has  more 
talent  than  Turgenev  or  Tolstoi.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Turgenev  expressed  his  judgment  of  Nekrasov’s  talent  as 
follows:  “I  saw  no  trace  of  poetry  there,  not  a  penny’s  worth  of  poetry!”  Nor  did 
Tolstoi  value  Nekrasov’s  poetical  ability  highly.  “Nekrasov  completely  lacks  the  gift 
of  poetry,”  he  wrote. 

Dobrolyubov,  however,  thought  that  Nekrasov  brought  to  Russian  poetry  a 
positive  principle,  an  ideal  of  life,  which  Lermontov  lacked,  and  which  Koltsov 
had  only  as  an  occasional  and  unconscious  impulse.  Pisarev,  in  his  article  Pisemsl{i, 
Turgenev  and  Gontcharov  (1867)  gives  in  passing  an  evaluation  of  Nekrasov.  He 
says:  “Except  Maikov  and  Nekrasov,  our  lyricists  have  no  inner  content  whatever. 
They  are  not  impressionable  enough  to  be  able  to  reflect  in  their  writings  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  occurrences  in  everyday  life,  life  in  an  environment  of  poverty  and  sorrow. 
. . .  One  cannot  call  himself  a  Russian  poet  and  not  know  that  our  time  abounds  in 
interests,  problems  and  ideas  much  broader  and  deeper  and  more  important  than 
love  affairs  and  gentle  passions.  ...  1  deny  the  merit  of  our  lyrical  poets,  except 
Maikov  and  Nekrasov.”  And  Chekhov,  in  1902,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  O.  Knipper 
of  the  Moscow  Art  Theater,  remarked:  “I  love  Nekrasov  very  much,  and  for  the 
same  reason  I  am  willing  to  forgive  his  errors  as  I  would  no  other  poet’s.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Botkin  advised  Nekrasov  to  give  up  “singing  about  the  loves 
of  coachmen,  gardeners,  and  all  sorts  of  villagers.”  Strakhov  went  further  yet:  “A 
whole  series  of  Nekrasov’s  poems  are  devoted  to  portraying  the  coarseness  and  wild¬ 
ness  of  the  Russian  people.  Not  one  page  of  his  verses  is  free  from  vulgarity  and 
false  notes.” 

And  so  on.  The  debate  is  almost  endless.  Why  this  sharp  division  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  his  poetry.?  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  reason  lies  in  his  very  approach  to 
poetry,  in  his  understanding  of  the  nature  of  poetic  art.  Nekrasov’s  esthetic  critics 
think  that  true  poetry  must  be  divorced  from  the  problems  and  anxieties  of  every¬ 
day  living.  They  claim  that  poetry  is  “the  bringing  of  sacrifice  to  Apollo.”  Of  true 
poetry  they  demand  complete  isolation:  there  must  be  in  it  not  a  trace  of  the  heart¬ 
beat  of  the  people.  Nekrasov  himself  was  a  severe  critic  of  his  own  poetic  form. 
Here  and  there  in  his  writings  occur  such  phrases  as: 

There  is  no  easy  poetry  in  you  .  .  . 

My  verse  is  stiff  and  clumsy  .  .  . 

You  have  no  skill  in  creation  .  .  . 

But  his  fundamental  drive  toward  poetry  is  not  esthetic.  Poetry,  for  him,  is  a  burn¬ 
ing  desire  to  serve  society.  He  feels  that  poetry  must  be  closely,  organically  con¬ 
nected  with  life,  that  the  p)oet  has  a  necessary  mission  to  perform,  that  his  destiny 
bids  him  “set  the  hearts  of  men  on  fire  by  his  use  of  words.”  He  addresses  his  Muse: 

Living  blood  boils  within  you, 

You  taste  triumphant  vengeance! 

Such  a  poet  truly  deserved  to  be  called  “the  greatest  singer  of  the  people’s  sorrows 
and  their  hopes.” 

If  If  If 

Many  of  Nekrasov’s  poems  are  studded  with  gems  which  the  greatest  poets  of 
any  school  might  envy.  In  many  of  them  there  is  warmth,  beauty,  and  true  lyricism. 
How  tender  and  caressing  are  the  colors  in  his  poems  devoted  to  nature!  In  them  we 
smell  the  black  earth  and  the  new-cut  hay,  we  hear  the  murmur  of  the  wind  in  the 
rye  and  the  moaning  of  the  forest. 
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Nekrasov  was  also  inspired  by  the  heroism,  selflessness,  and  nobility  of  Russian 
women,  notably  the  wives  of  the  Decembrists  exiled  to  Siberia.  Well-born,  pam¬ 
pered,  reared  in  the  luxury  and  privilege  of  the  court  circles,  they  renounced  all  to 
share  their  husbands’  humiliation  and  hard  labor.  Czar  Nicholas  I,  fearing  that 
such  martyrdom  would  arouse  too  much  public  sympathy,  sternly  threatened  to 
make  life  unendurable  for  these  courageous  women.  But  in  vain:  their  sense  of 
sacred  duty  prevailed,  and  they  set  out  on  the  long,  miserable  journey.  In  the  re¬ 
markable  poem  Russian  Women  Nekrasov  has  immortalized  their  courage  and  de¬ 
votion.  On  the  way  to  Siberia  Princess  Volkonskaya  says  to  her  companion.  Prin¬ 
cess  Trubetskaya: 

Come,  arm  in  arm  over  the  rough  roads 
As  once  we  trod  green  lawns. 

We  will  bear  our  cross  with  dignity 
And  help  carry  each  other’s  burdens. 

What  have  we  lost?  Bethink  thyself,  sbterl 
Playthings  of  false  pride,  nothing  more. 

Before  us  lies  the  path  to  virtue. 

The  path  we  have  chosen  because  it  leads  to  God. 

Though  we  find  our  husbands  humiliated  and  sad. 

We  will  smile  and  console  them. 

We  will  soften  the  jailer’s  heart  with  our  friendliness. 

We  will  bear  our  hard  life  patiently. 

We  will  comfort  our  weak,  sick  brothers 
Who  languish  and  die  in  squalid  prison  cells. 

We  will  never  rest  till  the  unselfish 
Pledge  of  love  is  fulfilled. 

Our  sacrifice  is  pure.  We  give  our  all 
For  our  heart-brothers,  and  for  God. 

I  know  that  we  shall  come  in  triumph 
To  the  end  of  our  long  and  thorny  way. 

These  sainfly  women  were  the  spiritual  mothers  of  such  radiant  personalities  as 
Sophia  Perovskaya,  “Grandma”  Breskovskaya,  Vera  Figner,  Vera  Zasulich,  Marie 
Spiridonova,  and  many  others  who  have  fought  for  the  liberation  of  the  Russian 
people. 

«  « 

Yes,  there  is  variety  and  there  is  deep  poetic  charm  in  Nekrasov:  for  instance, 
in  his  delightful  works  devoted  to  children,  whom  he  dearly  loved  and  whose  soul 
he  understood.  Much  of  his  verse  bears  evidence  of  penitence,  self-flagellation,  and 
soul-searching.  He  suffered  from  the  aspiration  to  perform  great  and  glorious  deeds 
without,  as  he  himself  admitted,  having  the  strength  to  accomplish  them.  Hence 
his  “penance”  poems.  Dostoevsky,  recalling  the  first  time  he  met  Nekrasov,  said: 
“I  immediately  perceived  that  before  me  was  a  man  who  had  been  wounded  in  his 
very  early  youth.  And  those  unhealed  wounds  were  the  beginning  and  source  of  his 
passionate,  martyr-like  poetry.” 

We  must  not  forget  that  Nekrasov  lived  and  created  during  times  of  strife.  He 
was  a  standard  bearer  and  a  prophet,  and  the  people  of  the  1860’s  looked  up  to  him 
with  trust  and  hope.  His  poetry  was  a  battle  cry.  Even  Turgenev  admitted  (in  1856) 
that  “Nekrasov’s  poetry  gathers  in  one  focal  point  and  bursts  out  in  flame.” 

Nekrasov  believed  unswervingly  all  his  life  in  the  creative  powers  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people.  Many  times  he  repeated:  “Russia  will  prove  that  she  has  a  people,  that 
she  has  a  future.  .  .  .  The  people  .  .  .  are  destined  to  suffer  much  more,  but  they 
will  not  perish.  I  know!”  And  with  that  profound  conviction  this  great  Russian  poet 
and  fighter  closed  his  eyes  forever,  just  seventy  years  ago. — Chicago. 
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T he  Writer* s  Part  in 

World  Betterment 
(Propositions  presented  by  the  P.  E.  N. 
and  agreed  on  by  the  Congress  of  In¬ 
ternational  Organizations,  New 
York,  April  23,  1947) 

“That  the  writers  of  the  world  are 
close  to  the  hearts  and  intellectual  well¬ 
being  of  the  people  in  their  lands. 

“That  if  wars  are  made  in  the  minds 
of  men,  then  peace  can  endure  only  if 
the  minds  of  men  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  ideals  of  the  greater  humanity. 

“That  writers  by  profession  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  art  of  communication.  They 
are  articulate  and  speak  the  language  of 
the  people. 

“That  nothing  man  can  build  will  out¬ 
last  a  good  book. 

“That  the  dark  regions  of  the  world 
are  not  reached  by  radio  or  press  but  are 
reached  by  the  writers  of  the  lands. 

“That  writers  are  masters  of  their  lan- 
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guage  and  that  many  of  these  languages 
are  difficult  and  rare. 

“That  long  before  the  United  Nations 
organized,  the  writers  of  the  P.  E.  N. 
served  their  people  as  a  sort  of  little 
United  Nations. 

“That  since  the  war  there  has  been  a 
growing  social  consciousness  among  all 
writers  and  this  is  now  being  expressed 
at  the  annual  International  P.  E.  N.  Con¬ 
gresses. 

“That  literature  is  international.  A 
murderer  in  New  York  is  just  as  loath¬ 
some  as  a  murderer  in  Paris  or  Moscow 
or  Cairo  or  Bombay.  And  a  lovable  char¬ 
acter  is  loved  the  world  over. 

“That  the  writers  of  the  world  repre¬ 
sent  a  potential  force  for  good  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  use  their  powers  to 
further  that  good  and  extend  it  so  far 
that  another  world  disaster  would  be 
impossible.  This  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  united  effort. 

“That  the  hopje  of  the  world  depends 
upon  working  together,  and  that  writers 
should  lead  the  way.  A  full  flow  of  ideas 
can  secure  the  peace.” 

The  Polish  Novelist  Leo 
Kruczkowsl^i 

(Jean-Michel  Dumarais,  in  Les  Lettres 
fran^aises,  Paris) 

In  Poland,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  in 
the  period  immediately  following  World 
War  One  there  were  writers  who  strove 
to  awaken  their  countrymen  to  certain 
economic  and  social  problems  which  de¬ 
manded  solution.  One  of  these  was  Leo 
Kruezkowski,  whose  first  novel,  Kord- 
jan  i  Cham,  was  enthusiastically  received 
but  became  the  occasion  of  violent  dis¬ 
cussion.  Its  author  had  overthrown  a  na¬ 
tional  idol  and  contradicted  the  official 
myth  dealing  with  the  Polish  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  1830,  which  maintained  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  hatred  of  Russia  without  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  Russia  of  the 
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Czars  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

According  to  the  traditional  version, 
the  Warsaw  cadets  who  had  launched 
the  insurrection  were  moved  by  the 
purest  patriotism.  The  poet  Slowacki 
had  imagined  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Nicholas  I,  organized  by  these  young 
sons  of  noble  families  when  the  Czar 
came  to  Warsaw  to  be  crowned  King  of 
Poland.  In  Kordjan  i  Cham,  Leo  Kruez- 
kowski  proved  from  authentic  docu¬ 
ments  that  the  Polish  nobility  had  been 
unanimously  loyal  to  the  Czar.  He 
proved  that  the  Warsaw  cadets  had  not 
lifted  a  finger  against  Czarist  tyranny 
except  to  defend  their  own  selfish  inter¬ 
ests  and  because  they  had  not  accom¬ 
plished  their  end  of  securing  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  Polish  army  when  it  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Czar. 
Moreover,  Leo  Kruezkowski  proved  that 
the  Polish  insurrection  failed  because  it 
had  no  general  support  from  the  peas¬ 
antry,  who  were  not  inclined  to  fight  to 
exchange  the  Czarist  yoke  for  that  of 
the  Polish  nobility.  These  peasants  had 
doubtless  not  forgotten  that  their  fathers, 
the  Polish  soldiers  of  the  NajX)leonic  pe¬ 
riod,  had  in  the  name  of  patriotic  pseudo- 
ideals  and  blind  military  discipline  been 
shipped  to  Santo  Domingo  to  butcher 
black  men  who  were  fighting  for  their 
own  liberty.  .  .  .  Kruezkowski  had  not 
only  corrected  an  inaccurately  written 
chapter  of  Polish  history;  he  had  brought 
once  more  evidence  that  nothing  great 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  country  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  people  of  that 
country. 

In  his  second  novel,  Peacoc\  Feathers, 
Kruezkowski  studied  peasant  life  in 
Poland  in  the  period  just  before  the  First 
World  War.  His  third.  Snares  and  Blind 
Alleys,  was  a  frontal  attack  on  the  great 
problems  of  his  time.  As  a  result,  offi¬ 
cial  Poland  shrouded  his  book  in  silence. 
But  the  Polish  intellectuals  received  it 
warmly.  In  the  frame  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  latK)rious  middle  classes,  he  evoked 
the  variety  of  perils  which  beset  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  modern  society.  He  showed 
men  and  women  struggling  with  the 


difficulties  of  material  living,  difficulties 
rendered  all  the  more  serious  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  economic  and  social  instability: 
perils  of  unemployment,  with  the  moral 
and  emotional  deterioration  which  came 
from  idleness;  perils  of  labor  when  it 
made  slaves  of  women;  perils  to  family 
life  and  to  its  flowering  in  motherhood 
when  tomorrow’s  bread  was  a  question 
mark.  Through  one  of  his  characters,  a 
curious  and  generous  young  intellectual, 
the  novelist  cried  out  against  a  state  of 
affairs  which  was  sure  to  have  tragic  con¬ 
sequences.  When  he  came  to  study  its 
origins,  he  warned  his  readers  agaiiist 
the  snare  of  Fascism,  which  was  already 
exploiting  Abyssinia.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  Polish  bourgeoisie  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  ignore  a  work  whose  warnings 
showed  such  clairvoyance. 

In  the  present  chaos,  brought  on  by 
the  brutal  violence  of  a  world  which 
has  betrayed  the  spirit,  we  turn  once 
more  to  our  thinkers  for  guidance.  When 
Europe  was  in  the  greatest  peril,  there 
were  leaders  of  thought  who  realized 
their  responsibility.  It  was  only  because 
some  of  these  leaders  saw  the  meaning 
of  events  and  were  brave  enough  to  in¬ 
terpret  them  and  warn  others  of  the  peril 
from  them,  that  the  seed  of  revolt  against 
barbarism  was  sown,  that  it  took  root, 
and  that  a  mighty  upsurge  of  conscience 
finally  cast  off  the  shackles  of  Fascism. 
In  Poland  there  were  Wanda  Wasilew- 
ska,  Jan  Wicktor,  Georges  Kornacki, 
Helena  Boguszewska,  Wladoslaw  Ko¬ 
walski,  and  others.  One  of  these  pioneers 
was  Leo  Kruezkowski. 

Russians  ** All-Union  Book^ 
Chamber* 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  in  Ogonio\, 
reprinted  in  Novoye  RussJ(oye  Slovo, 
New  York,  July  28,  1946) 

In  the  All-Union  Book  Chamber 
(Vsesoyuznaya  Kneezhnaya  Palata)  in 
Moscow  the  ^viet  Union  now  preserves 
copies  of  everything  printed  within  its 
borders.  Publishers  must  file  in  the  Book 
Chamber  copies  of  every  book,  maga- 
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zinc,  journal,  newspaper,  monograph, 
and  piece  of  music  published  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  bibliographers  of  the 
Chamber  register  every  item  and  pre¬ 
pare  card  files  and  bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences.  Several  copies  of  every  item  arc 
deposited  in  the  Chamber  “for  eternal 
times,”  and  additional  copies  are  sent  to 
the  largest  libraries  of  the  Union. 

One  hundred  fifteen  languages  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  many  foreign  languages 
are  represented  in  the  books  and  bro¬ 
chures  deposited  in  the  Book  Chamber. 
One  fourth  of  all  publications  arc  in  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  outside  Russia.  Since  1918 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  published  836,000  books 
and  brochures  with  a  total  of  10,250,000,- 
000  copies.  Political  and  social-economic 
publication  accounts  for  more  than  one 
fifth  of  all  the  books  printed  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Foremost  in  this  category  arc  the 


Cartoon  of  Jean  Desy,  Canadian 
Ambassador  to  Brazil,  by  Robert  La 
Palme.  From  La  Nouvelle  Releve, 
Montreal 


classics  of  Marxism-Leninism,  published 
since  1918  in  a  total  of  630,000,000 
copies.  Since  1928,  some  65,000  books 
and  brochures  in  the  field  of  belles-let¬ 
tres  have  been  published.  Their  total  ex¬ 
ceeds  1,000,000,000  copies.  Russian  and 
foreign  classics  have  appeared  in  a  great 
variety  of  editions,  both  academic  and 
popular,  and  in  enormous  quantities. 
Pushkin  has  been  published  in  72  lan¬ 
guages  and  32,000,000  copies,  Tolstoy  in 
65  languages  and  24,000,000  copies, 
Gorky  in  66  languages  and  42,000,000 
copies,  Sholokhov  in  52  languages  and 
15,000,000  copies.  The  works  of  foreign 
authors  have  totalled  167,000,000  copies 
since  1918.  Shakcsjjcarc’s  plays  have  ap-, 
peared  in  17  languages  in  more  than  1,- 
500,000  copies,  and  the  works  of  Victor 
Hugo  in  41  languages  and  4,000,000 
copies. — Gerhard  Wiens,  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

T urn  About  is  Fair  Play 

(From  John  Fischer,  Why  They 
Behave  Ul{e  Russians) 

“One  of  Kiev’s  most  distinguished 
poets  was  hotly  indignant  because  Amer¬ 
ican  publishers  had  shown  no  interest 
in  translating  his  books. 

“  ‘We’ve  translated  Shakespeare  into 
Ukrainian,’  he  said.  ‘It  would  only  be 
fair,  wouldn’t  it,  for  them  to  publish  my 
work  in  English.?’  ” 

First  Aid  on  Latin  American 
Boohj 

Polibiblon  is  the  title  of  a  new  cumula¬ 
tive  bibliography  of  Spanish-American 
literature  by  Carlos  Victor  Penna.  No. 
1  appeared  in  April  1947.  Like  our  Cu¬ 
mulative  Bool{  Index,  it  is  arranged  in 
so-called  dictionary  style  with  authors, 
titles,  and  subjects  in  a  single  alphabet. 
It  will  appear  semi-monthly,  and  the 
last  issue  of  the  year  will  be  the  annual 
cumulation.  Polibiblon  proposes  to  be 
complete  as  far  as  Argentine  book  pro¬ 
duction  is  concerned  and  to  include  all 
other  Spanish-American  titles  which  arc 
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available  in  the  book-stores  of  Argentina. 
Offices  are  at  Avenida  de  Mayo  847, 
Buenos  Aires. 

News  of  German  Authors 

(Compiled  from  Joachim  Joesten’s  Ger¬ 
man  Bool{  News,  86-22  Grand  Ave., 
Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  New  York) 
Ludwig  Renn  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Dresden  after  a  seven-year  stay 
in  Mexico. — Ricarda  Huch,  now  82  but 
still  writing  actively,  is  living  at  Jena, 
in  the  Soviet  zone. — Theodor  Plivier  is 
living  in  Weimar  and  has  joined  the 
publishing  firm  of  Gustav  Kiepenheuer. 
— Johannes  R.  Becher  is  president  of  the 
Kulturbund  in  Berlin. — Erich  Weinert 
is  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Soviet  zone,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Berlin. — Alfred  Doblin  is  edit¬ 
ing  the  literary  magazine  Das  goldene 
Tor,  in  Baden-Baden,  French  zone. — 
Heinrich  Mann  is  planning  to  return  to 
Germany,  although  he  is  now  76  years 
old.  Thomas  Mann  has  decided  definite¬ 
ly  never  to  go  back. — Gunther  Weisen- 
born,  popular  playwright,  is  publishing 
the  satirical  review  Ulenspiegel  in  Ber¬ 
lin. — Anna  Seghers  has  returned  to  Ber¬ 
lin  from  Mexico. — Fritz  von  Unruh, 
who  has  been  living  in  New  York,  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  make  his  home 
in  Frankfurt  on  the  Main. 

The  Fortunes  of  Los  de  aba  jo 

(Dr.  Mariano  Azuela,  in  Universidad  de 
Mexico,  November  1946) 

“I  owe  to  my  novel  Los  de  abajo  one 
of  the  pleasantest  experiences  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  in  my  life  as  a  writer.  The  cele¬ 
brated  French  novelist  Henri  Barbusse, 
a  Communist,  had  it  translated  and  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  his  magazine  Monde.  U Ac¬ 
tion  Franfaise,  organ  of  the  French  mon¬ 
archists  and  extreme  Rightists,  received 
it  with  enthusiasm.  I  think  these  facts 
prove  my  independence  and  need  no 
further  comment.  .  .  . 

“A  Villista  refugee,  I  managed  to  reach 
El  Paso,  Texas,  in  1916,  and  my  little 
book  was  first  published  there  in  the 


daily  El  Paso  del  Norte,  which  was  sub¬ 
sidized  by  Venustiano  Carranza.  As  I 
needed  money  very  badly,  I  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  publisher’s  proposition  by 
the  terms  of  which  I  received  a  thousand 
copies  of  the  book  and  three  dollars  a 
week  on  account  while  it  was  being 
printed.  A  month  after  it  had  been 
placed  on  sale  in  the  bookstores,  its  sales 
totalled  five  copies.  It  was  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  that  the  Carranzistas  captured  Ciu¬ 
dad  Judfez.  I  took  advantage  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  to  slip  back  to  Mexican  territory. 
I  bought  a  railroad  pass  of  a  soldier,  and 
Jose  G.  Montes  de  Oca  and  I  made  our 
way  back  to  Guadalajara.  The  conduc¬ 
tor  objected  to  honoring  our  pass.  ‘You 
aren’t  soldiers,’  he  said.  ‘You  are  peons 
on  your  way  to  pick  cotton  in  La¬ 
guna.’  But  our  miserable  condition  evi¬ 
dently  excited  his  compassion,  for  he  said 
nothing  more,  and  a  week  later  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  our  destination,  sleepless,  hun¬ 
gry,  and  suffering. 

“I  never  knew  what  happened  to  the 
thousand  copies  of  my  book  which  I 
had  left  with  Senor  Gamiochipi,  publish¬ 
er  of  El  Paso  del  Norte.  What  I  do  know 
is  that  I  never  paid  back  the  twelve 
dollars  he  had  advanced  to  keep  me  alive. 

“The  success  which  the  novel  achieved 
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ten  years  later  was  due  to  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  three  good  friends  of 
mine.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1924 
the  poet  Rafael  Lopez,  in  a  newspaper 
interview,  had  qualified  Los  de  abajo 
as  the  most  important  book  of  its  sort 
in  a  decade.  But  it  was  not  till  1925  that 
the  general  public  began  to  take  rather 
particular  notice  of  it  as  the  result  of  a 
lively  discussion  in  the  papers  in  the 
course  of  which  Francisco  Monterde 
spoke  of  it  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 

“Gregorio  Ortega  published  several 
articles  on  it  and  persuaded  El  Universal 
Ilustrado  to  republish  it.  A  litde  later 
Ortega  went  to  Europe  and  took  a  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  with  him.  He  showed  it 
to  several  distinguished  Spanish  writers 
and  secured  the  publication  of  a  new 
Spanish  edition,  which  was  far  more 
successful  than  I  had  ever  supposed  could 
be  possible.  Another  excellent  friend  of 
mine,  Jose  Maria  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza, 
carefully  corrected  the  mediocre  transla¬ 
tion  which  a  Catalan  writer  had  made 
for  Monde  of  Paris,  and  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  issuance  of  the  French 
edition  published  by  Fourcade,  in  Paris. 

[An  English  translation  was  published 
by  Brentano’s  in  1925.  Lewis  Gannett 
wrote  of  it:  “.  .  .  no  one  has  seemed  so 
certainly  to  paint  Mexico  in  words.” 
Waldo  Frank  commented  on  it,  in  The 
New  Republic:  "...  no  man  could  re¬ 
cord  so  low  a  story  and  make  it  beauti¬ 
ful,  who  was  not  a  great  man.” — The 
Editors. \ 

T hey  Still  Soa\  the  T ranslator 

(Sir  Stanley  Unwin,  in  British 
Boo\  News) 

“During  the  last  forty  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  most  welcome  im¬ 
provement  both  in  the  quality  of  trans¬ 
lations  into  English  and  in  the  status  of 
translators.  But  that  cannot  be  said  of 
all  countries  in  Europe.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal,  for  instance,  the  present  fer¬ 
vent  desire  for  translations  of  British 
books  vasdy  exceeds  the  number  of  trans¬ 
lators  competent  to  prepare  them,  and 


some  of  the  leading  publishers  in  those 
countries  are  much  concerned  about  the 
resultant  inadequacy  and  inaccuracy  of 
many  of  the  translations  now  being  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  authors  whose  work  is 
being  translated.  This  may  be  judged  by 
the  following  examples  of  French  as 
well  as  Spanish  and  Portuguese  mistrans¬ 
lations  of  literary  and  scientific  works 
chosen  at  random  from  scores  to  which 
my  attention  has  recently  been  drawn: — 
‘I  took  her  word  for  it’  translated  as  ‘I 
promised  her  I  would  do  it.’ — ‘You  are 
kidding’  becomes  ‘You  are  uncovering 
yourself.’ — ‘No;  I  liked  it’  transformed 
into  ‘No;  I  love  him.’ — ‘A  girl  with  a 
face  that  could  get  away  with  murder’ 
is  translated  ‘A  girl  with  a  face  that  had 
to  travel  with  a  murderer.’ — ‘He  has  the 
run  of  the  village’  becomes  ‘He  drinks 
all  the  village’s  rum.’ — ‘He  devilled  for 
her’  is  changed  into  ‘He  became  the 
devil’s  advocate.’ — ‘The  effects  of  a  pneu¬ 
matic  drill’  becomes  ‘The  effects  of  a  bi¬ 
cycle  pump.’ — ‘A  patient  who  is  fit  only 
for  light  work’  is  printed  ‘.  .  .  is  fit  only 
for  work  by  artificial  light.’  ” 

You  Cant  Hide  from 
a  Reporter 

(Pierre  Berger,  in  La  Gazette  des 
Lettres,  Paris) 

You  have  doubtless  heard  the  report 
that  M.  Frangois  Mauriac,  profiting  by 
the  closure  of  the  Academie  Fran^aise, 
has  left  Paris.  It’s  true.  I  have  the  tip 
from  no  less  a  personage  than  M.  Mau- 
riac’s  maid  herself.  I  called  her  up  by 
telephone: 

“I’d  like  to  speak  to  M.  Francois  Mau¬ 
riac.” 

“You  can’t.” 

“Isn’t  he  at  home?” 

“I  can’t  tell  you.” 

“He’s  in  the  Pyrenees,  isn’t  he?” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?  He’s  in 
the  Alps — Ah,  mon  Dieu!  I  wasn’t  sup¬ 
posed  to  tell  anybody  that!” 

Mindful  of  the  well-known  dialogue 
of  Verlaine  and  Courteline,  I  continued: 
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“He’s  in  the  Alpes-Maritimes.” 

“No,  he  isn’t.” 

“He’s  in  the  Basses-Alpes.” 

“No.” 

“Then  he’s  in  the  Hautes-Alpcs.” 

By  continued  application  of  the  tech¬ 
nique,  I  learned  that  M.  Mauriac  has 
no  manuscript  with  him  but  is  enjoying 
a  complete  rest. 

Shall  Kafka’s  Writings  he 
Destroyed? 

(From  an  editorial  in  La  Gazette  des 
Lettres,  Paris) 

Must  we  burn  Kafka  P  We  understand 
that  there  has  been  a  prop)osal  to  that 
effect  and  we  notice  that  certain  writers 
are  beside  themselves  with  indignation 
that  even  the  possibility  of  such  folly 
has  been  suggested.  It  seems  to  us  that 
it  is  better  to  face  all  eventualities  with 
wide-open  eyes.  Even  if  it  is  no  longer 
as  true  as  it  once  was  that  “forewarned 
is  forearmed,”  there  is  at  worst  a  cer¬ 
tain  bitter  pleasure  in  knowing  our  des¬ 
tiny  in  advance.  This  is  why  the  race 
has  always  been  profoundly  interested  in 
its  prophets. 

And  was  not  Kafka  himself  a  prophet? 
It  seems  to  us,  personally,  that  he  was. 
The  Trial,  The  Castle,  and  the  other  un¬ 
finished  books  (typical  of  an  age  when 
everything  remains  unfinished)  are  ad¬ 
mirably  sublimated  images  of  the  con¬ 
centration-camp  universe  which  ours  has 
come  to  be  and  seems  likely  to  remain 
for  a  long  time. 

Kafka’s  prophecies  sometimes  partake 
of  the  miraculous.  How  could  this  tu¬ 
bercular  young  Jew  have  foreseen,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  time  was 
coming  when  men  should  be  condemned 
to  completely  new  and  unheard-of  pen¬ 
alties  for  crimes  of  which  they  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion?  Such  penetration 
into  the  future  is  a  mark  of  genius,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  Kafka  was  a 
genius. 

Personally,  we  should  suffer  to  see  him 
bound  to  the  stake.  The  argument  seems 
to  be  that  he  was  a  pessimist  and  that 


pessimism  is  bad  for  us.  We  agree  that 
it  is  more  wholesome  for  us  that  our 
great  men  be  tonic  in  temper.  But  more 
important  than  an  artist’s  pessimism  or 
optimism  is  whether  or  not  he  serves  the 
truth.  And  the  truth  is  that  the  world  is 
on  fire  today,  at  many  points.  Kafka 
foresaw  these  conflagrations.  That  was 
his  crime.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  con¬ 
signing  his  books  to  the  flames.  Those 
who  bring  sand  and  water  are  proving 
their  optimism. 

Blind — But  French 

(From  Les  Lettres  franfaises) 

A  blind  man  had  installed  himself  be¬ 
side  a  much-traveled  path  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  It  was  the  first  really  fine  day 
of  the  season.  He  sat  there  silently,  dis¬ 
playing  a  placard  on  his  breast.  As  pass¬ 
ers-by  leaned  over  to  drop  their  small 
coins  into  his  cup,  they  read  the  touch¬ 
ing  reminder: 

“It’s  spring,  and  I’m  blind.” 


Illustration  from 
The  Capuchin  Annual, 
Dublin,  1946-47. 
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“Native  writers  are  supported  by  the 
state,  last  year’s  stipends  amounting  to 
$75,000. . . .  The  Icelandic  courts  do  not 
suppress  books.” 


Athens  of  the  North  Atlantic 

(Benedikt  Grondal,  news  editor  of  the 
ReyJ{javU^  Althydubladid ,  in  the 
Yor\  Times  Bool(  Review, 

May  11,  1947) 

“In  the  business  section  of  Reykjavik 
(pop.  48,000)  are  no  less  than  sixteen 
bookshops  within  a  radius  of  three 
blocks,  and  a  total  of  thirty  in  the  city. 
...  312  titles  are  published  annually  for 
every  100,000  Icelanders,  as  compared 
with  100  titles  for  the  same  number  of 
Danes,  a  mere  ten  for  every  100,000  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

“Fiction,  local  and  translated,  is  the 
most  popular  fare.  .  .  .  Best-known  of 
modern  Icelandic  authors  is  Halldor 
Laxness,  who  wrote  Independent  People 
and  is  now  working  (in  his  super-mod¬ 
ern  villa  outside  Reykjavik)  on  a  three- 
volume  historical  novel.  Current  book¬ 
lists  include  such  old  and  new  favorites 
as  Bromfield,  Balzac,  Pearl  Buck,  Vicki 
Baum,  Lagerloef,  Robert  Graves,  Hem¬ 
ingway,  Steinbeck,  Remarque. 


DR.  BtLA  BORSODY-BEVILAGUA 
Hungarian  Historian,  Playwright,  Poet 


The  Finnish-American  Society  of  gentine  writer,  publicist,  and  diplomat, 
Helsinki  is  collecting  a  “Fennica-Li-  to  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle  in  Mexico 
brary”  of  inaportant  Finnish  and  Swed-  City.  Quoted  in  Universidad  de  Mexico. 
ish  publications,  which  will  total  10,000 
volume  and  will  be  given  to  an  Ameri- 

can  university,  probably  Columbia,  as  a  n,ediocre  drama,  com- 

gesture  or  appreciation  or  the  aid  that  ,  .  ,  ^  ,  j  j- 

IT  V  1  c.  .  u  •  .u  edy,  and  rarce,  Sudermann  made  a  dis- 

the  United  States  has  given  the  little  re-  .  . 

tinct  contribution  or  merit  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  stage.  And  despite  such  critics  as 

“There  are  no  American  novels.  The  d'PVf«ed  the  work  of  the  gifted  play- 
novel  is  a  genre  which  develops  in  solid-  Chicagoans  remained  loyal  to 

ly  established  countries.  Our  countries  Sudermann.  After  Schiller  and  Goethe 
are  still  in  the  stage  of  nebula;  they  can  came  Sudermann  in  their  esteem  and  not 
produce  lyric  poetry,  they  are  passionate-  the  idol  of  the  day,  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
ly  interested  in  history,  but  they  lack  Sudermann’s  plays  were  performed  on 
the  serene  vision  which  is  essential  for  the  Chicago  English  stage  almost  twice 
the  production  of  novels.  There  are  as  often  as  Hauptmann’s  and  by  more 
French  novels,  Russian  novels,  English  illustrious  actors  and  actresses.  Chicago’s 
novels,  Spanish  novels;  but  there  are  no  theater-going  public  could  truthfully  say 
North  American  novels,  because  there  of  Sudermann,  who  helped  effectively  to 
is  not  yet  a  North  American  soul.  The  remove  national  barriers  and  prejudices: 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  novel  in  His-  ‘Er  war  unser!’” — E.  Heyse  Dummer, 
panic  America.” — Manuel  Ugarte,  Ar-  in  The  American-German  Review. 


Head 
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K  Edison  Carnciro.  O  Quilombo  dos 
Palmares.  Sao  Paulo.  Brasiliense. 
1947.  246  pages. — This  is  a  work  whose 
importance  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  subject 
of  the  Negro  and  Negro  history.  Here 
for  the  first  time  is  an  extended  and  sat¬ 
isfying  account  of  the  famous  quilombo, 
or  runaway  slave  colony,  that  was  found¬ 
ed  in  the  Brazilian  province  of  Ala- 
goas,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  where 
for  sixty-five  years  it  flourished  as  a  well 
constituted  and  orderly  republic,  with 
pronounced  traces  of  primitive  commu¬ 
nism  (which  have  never  been  adequate¬ 
ly  studied)  in  its  forms  of  economic,  so¬ 
cial,  and  political  organization. 

There  would  seem,  indeed,  in  the  past 
to  have  been  something  very  like  a  con¬ 
spiracy  of  silence  on  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  historians  and  others  who  have 
touched  upon  it  in  passing.  Gilberto 
Freyre  in  his  Casa  Grande  dr  Senzala 
and  the  North  American  scholar.  Dr. 
Donald  Pierson,  in  his  book  Negroes  in 
Brazil,  give  it  only  cursory  reference.  It 
was  the  distinguished  anthropologist. 
Professor  Arthur  Ramos,  who  first  threw 
the  Palmares  episode  into  proper  histori¬ 
cal  and  social  perspective  in  an  article 
in  the  Revista  do  Arquivo  Municipal  of 
Sao  Paulo,  published  nearly  a  decade 
ago  (1938).  And  in  the  Negro  History 
Bulletin  for  February  1941,  Ruth  Red¬ 
dick  brought  the  subject  to  English  lan¬ 
guage  readers  in  a  paper  entitled  Glori¬ 
ous  Palmares. 

The  present  volume  is  by  one  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ramos’  students  of  former  years 
who,  since  the  publication  of  his  Re- 
ligioes  negras  in  1936  and  his  Negros 
bantus  which  appeared  the  following 
year  has  himself  come  to  be  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  African 
culture.  Senhor  Carneiro  views  Palmares 
as  essentially  a  Negro  state  and  depicts 
its  amazing  history  from  the  time  of  its 
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founding  to  its  final  overthrow  after 
dozens  of  expeditions  had  been  sent  out 
against  it.  It  is  all  told  in  sufficient  de¬ 
tail  but  with  gratifying  conciseness  of 
presentation.  The  book  is  at  once  schol¬ 
arly  and  readable  and  is  not  burdened 
with  footnotes  or  a  cumbersome  ap¬ 
paratus  triticus.  A  rather  extensive  ap¬ 
pendix  contains  the  historical  docu¬ 
ments  pertinent  to  the  text. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

^  Edison  Carneiro.  Trajetdria  de  Cas¬ 
tro  Alves.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Vitoria. 
1947. 158  pages. — ^To  the  literary  genera¬ 
tion  in  Brazil  that  came  to  maturity  in 
the  1930’s,  Castro  Alves,  “poet  of  the 
slaves,”  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  is 
being  observed  this  year,  has  come  to  be 
an  outstanding  symbol  and  a  beacon  of 
inspiration.  Like  other  writers  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  era,  he  has  been  subjected  to  a 
good  deal  of  critical  revaluation  in  recent 
years,  not  all  of  it  favorable  by  any 
means.  Thus,  the  late  Mario  de  Andrade, 
“Pope”  of  modernism,  found  him  to  be 
“all  instinct  and  bravura  ...  all  words 
and  feeling,”  but  at  the  same  time  saw 
in  him  “the  best  possible  image  of  our 
national  mentality,  which  is  not  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  mentality  in  question.” 
Other  critics,  of  Rightist  tendencies, 
were  obviously  bent  upon  detracting 
from  the  poet’s  reputation,  for  political 
reasons.  Meanwhile,  those  of  the  Left 
were  engaged  in  reconstituting  him  as 
the  apostle  of  human  freedom  and  the 
representative  of  the  things  for  which 
they  stood,  a  process  which  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  publication  of 
Jorge  Amado’s  ABC  de  Castro  Alves, 
in  1941,  followed  a  year  later  by  Heitor 
Ferreira  Lima’s  Castro  Alves  e  sua  epoca. 
And  now  comes  the  present  work  by  a 
brilliant  young  sociologist  who  special¬ 
izes  in  Negro  questions  and  who  is  him¬ 
self  of  part  Negro  descent. 

To  be  exact,  this  is  not  Senhor  Car- 
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nciro’s  first  book  on  the  subject.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  anticipated  Amado 
with  a  brochure  published  in  1936  (en¬ 
titled  simply  Castro  Alves).  Today  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  that  work,  finding  it 
scarcely  more  than  a  sketch  or  a  general 
oudine,  “half  manifesto,  half  dithy¬ 
ramb,”  and  he  has,  accordingly,  rewrit¬ 
ten  it,  expanding  the  treatment  and  ren¬ 
dering  it  “more  comprehensive,  more  de¬ 
tailed,  more  didactic,  with  what  are 
probably  better  arguments.”  Beyond  the 
fact  that  its  method  is  still  the  material¬ 
ist  one,  the  Trajetdria,  we  are  told,  “has 
nothing  in  common  with  its  predeces¬ 
sor.”  It  is  intended  to  be  neither  a  bi¬ 
ography  nor  a  eulogy,  but  rather  a  study 
of  Castro  Alves  as  a  “republican  poet, 
standard  bearer  of  the  bourgeois  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  a  consistent  democrat  who  was 
not  afraid  of  ghosts  and  who  knew  that 
the  people  would  sooner  or  later  fashion 
the  arms  of  its  own  victory  out  of  the 
bones  of  tyrants.” 

This  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  book,  its  manner  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  general  tone.  The  author’s 
aim  is  not  literary  analysis,  but  touching 
on  the  technical  side.  He  has  certain 
reservations  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
poet’s  abolitionist  and  epic  verse,  al¬ 
though  this  rather  than  lyric  poetry  was 
essentially  his  field.  On  the  whole,  a 
thoughtful  and  important  work  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  an  indispensable  addition  to  the 
Castro  Alves  shelf. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

*  Henri  Cavaillcs.  Lm  route  jran^aise. 

Paris.  Colin.  1946.  400  pages.  370  fr. 
— A  curiously  fascinating  book,  al¬ 
though  not  picturesque  and  not  anec¬ 
dotal.  Well  defined  by  sub-tides:  The 
French  Road,  its  History,  its  Function;  a 
Study  in  Human  Geography.  The  roads 
of  the  ancient  regime,  their  part  in  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  in  the  growth 
of  royal  power.  First  systematic  plan  by 
Sully,  then  Colbert,  admirably  carried 
out  by  Trudaine;  age  of  Louis  XV  truly 
enlightened,  even  in  public  works.  Per¬ 
fection  reached  under  Louis  Philippe. 


Long  somnolence.  Modern  revival. 
France  not  interested  in  highly  special¬ 
ized  Autobahnen  of  the  Hitlerian  type. 
A  survey  of  French  history  and  geogra¬ 
phy  from  an  unexpected  angle.  Cavaillis 
inspires  confidence;  but  he  knows  Bor¬ 
deaux  better  than  Paris.  Ascribes  to  Po- 
lonceau  “Pont  des  Saints-Pires,  1833” 
and  “Pont  du  Carrousel,  1839”:  they  are 
one  and  the  same.  And  Pont  Lafayette,  a 
daring  example  of  ferro-concrete  con¬ 
struction,  is  not  across  the  Seine,  but  over 
the  Eastern  Railroad.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended. — Albert  Guirard,  Sr.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Giacomo  Devoto.  Pensieri  sul  mio 
tempo.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1945.  188 
pages.  220  1. — A  closely  packed,  meaty 
and,  I  believe,  important  book.  The  mod¬ 
est  title  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
the  contents.  Actually  what  the  author 
has  done  is  to  present  a  history  and  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  years  between  two  wars. 
It  is  history  in  that  it  deals  with  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  events  and  movements,  and 
history  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  po¬ 
litical  history,  since  it  analyzes  the  post¬ 
war  reactions  of  the  twenties  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  world  depression  with 
sharpness  and  perception;  but  it  is  also 
more  than  history  in  the  conventional 
sense,  for  there  are  chapters  on  literature, 
psychology,  banking,  philosophy,  and 
the  patterns  and  trends  they  followed 
during  the  nervous  and  tormented  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  20’s  and  30’s.  There  is 
hardly  an  aspect  of  life  that  is  neglected, 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  author 
moves  through  the  complications  of  such 
an  enormous  and  ramified  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  a  tribute  to  his  rare  gift  of  selec¬ 
tivity  no  less  than  to  his  penetration  as 
a  critic.  He  is  not  content,  however,  with 
analysis  of  the  past;  in  the  later  chapters 
he  suggests  a  political  and  economic  as 
well  as  moral  program  for  the  future. 
His  solution  is  not  original,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  background  of  his  earlier  chap¬ 
ters  gives  it  weight.  This  book  is  not  easy 
to  read,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  effort. 
— Renato  Poggioli.  Brown  University. 
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X  Jaime  Eyzaguirre.  O’ Higgins.  San¬ 
tiago  dc  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1946.  478 
pages. — Perhaps  no  founder  of  a  country 
has  ever  been  the  subject  of  such  bitter 
contention  for  so  long  a  period  as  has 
Bernardo  O’Higgins,  the  (^orge  Wash¬ 
ington  of  Chile.  This  has  been  due  to 
a  number  of  peculiar  factors,  among  oth¬ 
ers  the  poisonous  polemics  which  swirled 
about  during  the  long  controversy  with 
the  adventurous  Miguel  Carrera;  also, 
the  later  bitterness  which  arose  when 
O’Higgins  attempted  to  found  a  modern 
democracy  in  Chile  and  failed.  Pelu- 
conismo  or  Big-Wig  rule  in  Chile  set 
in  soon  after  the  overthrow  of  O’Hig¬ 
gins,  and  the  feudal  aristocracy  contin¬ 
ued  to  rule  in  “the  Great  Silence”  for 
half  a  century;  then,  allying  itself  with 
foreign  concessionaires,  it  kept  on  rul¬ 
ing  for  half  a  century  longer  till  some 
of  the  bastions  were  broken  though  by 
the  popular  movement  of  the  twenties 
led  by  Arturo  Alessandri.  Not  till  the 
constitution  of  1925  was  a  new  era  in¬ 
augurated  in  Chile. 

Nor  could  more  liberal  minds  come 
to  the  aid  of  O’Higgins’  reputation,  be¬ 
cause  of  dictatorial  procedure  toward  the 
end  of  his  administration.  Actually  the 
so<alled  Cabildos  and  the  Senate  with 
which  O’Higgins  had  to  deal  were  mere¬ 
ly  handpicked  groups  of  Creole  aristo¬ 
crats  and  had  no  attributes  of  democracy 
in  origin  or  composition,  but  even  lovers 
of  democracy  in  Chile  would  not  have 
dared  to  speak  so  boldly  until  the  last 
few  years. 

The  first  biography  of  O’Higgins  ever 
written  was  a  vicious  diatribe  published 
in  1834  by  Manuel  Jose  Gandarillas.  Nor 
was  O’Higgins’  name  helped  by  the  ful¬ 
some  eulogy  written  by  the  priest  Casi- 
miro  Albano.  The  first  real  effort  toward 
an  impartial  account  was  written  by  the 
notable  Vicuna  Mackenna  in  1860.  But 
it  was  in  a  rather  polemical  vein,  though 
he  broadened  the  work  in  an  edition 
twenty  years  later.  Mackenna  had  access 
to  O’Higgins’  archives  taken  with  him 
into  exile  in  Chile,  but  he  lacked  many 
other  sources  of  information.  Arana’s 


history  of  the  Independence  revolution 
and  Miguel  Luis  Amunitegui’s  biased 
Dictatorship  of  O’Higgins  were  appar¬ 
ently  not  seen  by  Mackenna.  Since  those 
publications  there  have  been  numerous 
monographs  on  particular  aspects  of 
O’Higgins’  life  and  recently  much  new 
archive  material  has  become  available, 
although  part  of  O’Higgins’  personal  ar¬ 
chives  will  not  be  at  hand  for  some  five 
years  yet. 

The  ptesent  biography  is  a  fine  and 
careful  study,  written  in  a  smooth-flow¬ 
ing  prose,  which  if  not  particularly  bril¬ 
liant,  is  agreeable  and  competent.  The 
independence  of  Chile  was  a  far  more 
complicated  event  than  that  of  Argen¬ 
tina  or  Peru;  the  period  is  one  of  enor¬ 
mous  confusion  and  intrigue,  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  reconquest,  and  so  on,  and  it  has 
required  much  skill  and  selection  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  work  so  well  organized,  so  full 
and  satisfying. 

Tfie  only  departure  from  a  spirit  of 
fine  impartiality  that  I  find  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  concerns  part  of  the  author’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Cochrane.  Goodness 
knows,  the  Admiral  was  a  cantankerous 
man,  but  Eyzaguirre  completely  misun¬ 
derstands  his  motives  and  the  meaning 
of  his  actions,  and  he  descends  to  the 
petty  anti-foreignism  that  plagued  Coch¬ 
rane  even  in  his  most  brilliant  successes 
in  behalf  of  the  incipient  Chilean  nation. 
Chileans  and  Chilean  historians  are  the 
most  chauvinistic  of  any  Latin  American 
country,  but  it  is  too  bad  that  such  a 
fine  biography  should  be  marred  in  this 
fashion.  Later  on  in  the  book  the  author 
does  give  Cochrane  a  much  fairer  han¬ 
dling,  although  he  suppresses  some  of 
the  vicious  acts  perpetrated  against  a 
man  who  had  done  so  much  for  Chile 
and  had  hoped  to  live  in  Chile  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Part  of  the  trouble  with  Ey- 
zaguirre’s  account  of  Lord  Cochrane  is 
that  for  part  of  the  period  he  has  de¬ 
pended  almost  wholly  on  Ignacio  Zen- 
teno,  and  what  more  prejudiced  account 
could  one  discover! 

The  present  volume  could  have  been 
improved  by  a  few  platforms  for  general 
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survey  of  the  South  American  scene  and 
the  situation  in  Chile  as  a  whole.  Eyza- 
guirre  has  kept  his  nose  buried  a  bit 
too  much  in  the  actual  documents  and 
directly  pertinent  literature,  so  that  his 
account  at  times  tends  to  become  too 
lineal  and  not  sufficiently  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  He  is  also  inclined 
to  devote  himself  too  strictly  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  events  and  to  ignore  the  proclama¬ 
tions  and  the  thinking  of  his  hero.  Some 
of  the  problems  of  human  liberty  raised 
by  O’Higgins  are  still  dangerous  doc¬ 
trine  even  in  modern  radical  Chile  and 
tabu  by  the  great  landholding  class  of 
which  the  author  is  a  member.  But  even 
with  these  strictures  this  is  one  of  the 
most  careful,  well-documented,  compe¬ 
tent,  and  enjoyable  biographies  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  Latin  America.  It  sets  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship. — Carleton  Beals. 
Guilford,  Connecticut. 

*  General  Gamelin.  Servir.  II:  Le  pro¬ 
logue  du  drame  (1930-1939).  Paris. 
Plon.  1946.  479  pages.  225  fr. — Revers¬ 
ing  chronology.  General  Gamelin  de¬ 
voted  his  first  volume  of  memoirs  (see 
Bool{s  Abroad,  Spring  1947,  p.  168)  to 
the  early  months  of  the  war;  the  second 
to  the  years  1930-39;  and  a  third  vol¬ 
ume  will  deal  with  his  earlier  years.  Re¬ 
luctantly  giving  up  his  command  of  the 
important  Nancy  Military  District, 
Gamelin  consented  to  accept  appoint¬ 
ment  on  the  French  General  Staff  on 
January  1,  1930.  Thirteen  months  later 
he  became  Chief  of  Staff,  and  for  nearly 
a  decade  was  thus  the  chief  military  au¬ 
thority  in  France.  He  writes  primarily 
as  a  soldier  and  not  as  a  politician.  But 
he  inevitably  has  to  deal  with  a  good 
many  political  questions:  efforts  to  get 
Parliament  to  grant  adequate  military 
budgets,  and  France’s  network  of  alli¬ 
ances  so  far  as  they  concerned  the  coun¬ 
try’s  preparedness  and  military  obliga¬ 
tions.  In  the  early  thirties,  unlike  Wey- 
gand,  he  was  willing  to  go  along  with 
Paul-Boncour  in  Geneva  negotiations  to 
try  to  secure  some  international  under¬ 
standing  as  to  reductions  of  armaments. 


Later  he  saw  clearly  the  Nazi  menace 
and  did  his  utmost  to  secure  increased 
French  armaments,  longer  military  ser¬ 
vice,  and  more  efficient  mobilization  ma¬ 
chinery.  He  thinks  that,  with  British 
support,  France  could  have  forced  Hitler 
without  war  to  yield  and  withdraw  from 
his  illegal  occupation  of  the  Rhineland 
in  1936,  but  that  in  1938  Hitler  would 
have  fought  if  he  had  not  been  appeased. 

Gamelin’s  volume,  unlike  many 
French  books  on  the  period,  is  pleasantly 
free  from  personal  recrimination  and 
fault-finding,  though  he  does  have  se¬ 
vere  things  to  say  about  Laval’s  du¬ 
plicity  and  Bonnet’s  vacillations.  His 
great  hero,  to  whom  he  was  united  by 
close  personal  ties,  was  Joffre.  His  valu¬ 
able  and  convincing  volume  has  the  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  sincerity  of  an  honest  and 
shrewd  soldier.  He  relies  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  on  the  daily  notes  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making,  and  he  fre¬ 
quently  quotes  protocols  of  meetings. 
At  the  same  time  he  writes  with  an  at¬ 
tractive  style  as  he  weaves  together  the 
military,  diplomatic,  and  political  threads 
of  the  fateful  decade. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

^  Rene  Grousset.  Bilan  de  I'kistoire. 

Paris.  Plon.  1946.  320  pages.  120  fr. 
— An  approach  to  a  fully  rounded  philos¬ 
ophy  of  history,  this  work  takes  its  place 
on  the  short  list  of  major  contributions 
to  that  field.  The  author  is  better  equip¬ 
ped  than  most  scholars  who  approach 
the  task  of  general  synthesis  of  world 
history,  having  long  been  recognized  as 
an  outstanding  authority  on  the  Orient, 
and  particularly  on  those  phases  of  Asi¬ 
atic  history  which  include  Europe  as 
well:  the  Mongol  invasions  and  the  Cru¬ 
sades.  This  background  enables  him  to 
see  and  to  explain  clearly  the  unity  of 
world  history,  whence  he  derives  his 
basic  thesis  of  universal  humanism. 

That  thesis,  presented  modestly  and 
without  the  sweeping  claims  of  a  Speng- 
ler  or  even  the  disarming  combination 
of  reasonableness  and  dogmatism  of  a 
Toynbee,  is  simply  that  in  the  highest 
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spiritual  and  moral  aspirations  of  man, 
wherever  man  is  found,  there  is  discern¬ 
ible  at  once  the  most  worthwhile,  the 
most  enduring,  and  the  most  universal 
achievement  of  human  cultures.  Wheth¬ 
er  in  formal  religions  like  those  of  Bud¬ 
dha  and  Christ,  or  in  ethical  codes  like 
those  of  Confucius  and  Mencius,  or  in 
social  and  political  manifestations  like 
those  of  the  American  and  French  revo¬ 
lutions,  the  great  affirmations  of  human 
dignity  and  the  intrinsic  worth  of  man 
arc  historic  landmarks  which  are  in 
themselves  valuable,  lasting,  and  basic¬ 
ally  very  much  alike.  The  quintessence 
of  all  such  strivings  of  the  spirit  of  man 
is  the  concept  of  liberty,  the  very  key 
to  civilization. 

The  work  will  commend  itself  to  those 
seeking  light  on  the  interrelationships  of 
world  history,  but  who  arc  suspicious  of 
universal  laws  and  pseudo-scholarly  the¬ 
ories  about  the  growth  of  human  culture. 
— Oliver  Benson.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Irene  Nemirovsky.  La  vie  de  Tche~ 
kpv.  Paris.  Albin-Michcl.  1946.  180 
fr. — As  an  introduction  to  Chekhov’s 
life  and  work  this  is,  I  think,  the  best 
book  published  to  date  outside  Russia. 
Based  on  letters,  periodical  articles,  and 
Chekhov’s  short  stories  and  plays,  its 
documentation  is  thorough,  though 
never  too  obtrusive;  and,  because  of 
Mmc  Nemirovsky’s  knowledge  of  Tsar¬ 
ist  Russia,  the  background  is  most  sen¬ 
sitively  realized  and  beautifully  por¬ 
trayed. 

Chekhov’s  was  a  sad  life,  a  long  coura¬ 
geous  struggle  against  poverty  and  dis¬ 
ease,  his  happy  marriage  to  the  gifted 
actress  Olga  Knipper  coming  too  late  to 
help  him  recover  his  health  by  her  lov¬ 
ing  care.  Mme  Nemirovsky  stresses  par¬ 
ticularly  his  unselfish  support  of  his  fam¬ 
ily;  in  spite  of  a  brutal  and  superstitious 
father,  an  always  tearful  mother  and  two 
dissipated  worthless  brothers,  Anton  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  feeding  and  housing 
them,  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  wel¬ 
fare. 


His  stories  and  plays  are  dealt  with 
more  slightly  than  his  life,  but  enough 
of  their  spirit  is  caught  to  color  the  whole 
story.  Particularly  brought  out  is  one 
clement  in  them  too  often  overlooked 
by  critics:  their  constant  expression  of 
faith  in  a  better  future  after  “the  life- 
giving  storm”  which  was  bound  to  come 
and  which  Gorky  also  prophesied.  Un¬ 
like  Tolstoi,  who  escaped  from  despair 
into  mystical  religion,  Chekhov  never 
lost  contact  with  the  life  around  him  but 
used  his  scientific  training  as  well  as  his 
artistic  gifts  to  make  his  contemporaries 
aware  of  its  inadequacies.  “You  live  bad¬ 
ly,  my  friends;  it  is  shameful  to  live  like 
that,”  according  to  Gorky,  is  the  theme 
of  all  Chekhov’s  work.  Mmc  Ncmirov- 
sky’s  book  shows  how  true  this  is, 
though  it  shows,  too,  her  lack  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  Revolution  of  1917,  the 
storm  foreseen  by  both  Chekhov  and 
Gorky. 

She  herself  fell  a  victim  to  Nazi  cruel¬ 
ty  before  her  book  was  printed.  As  J.  J. 
Bernard  records  in  his  preface,  she  and 
her  husband  were  carried  off  from  their 
French  home  by  the  Gestapo  in  1942  and 
were  never  heard  from  again. — Wini¬ 
fred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Die  Neue  Rundschau.  Sonderaus- 
gabe  zu  Thomas  Manns  70.  Ge- 
burtstag,  6.  Juni  1945.  Stockholm.  Ber- 
mann-Fischer. — The  46  pieces  which 
make  up  this  special  edition  of  Die  Neue 
Rundschau  honor  Thomas  Mann  in 
varying  degrees,  but  not  all  of  them  arc 
contributions  to  the  study  of  his  work. 
Short  stories,  fragments  from  books  and 
manuscripts,  intrinsically  interesting 
though  they  may  be,  look  out  of  place 
beside  the  serious,  penetrating  essays  on 
Thomas  Mann’s  work.  The  editor  prob¬ 
ably  felt  the  need  of  giving  his  edition 
a  measure  of  popular  interest.  He  lets 
the  publisher  Knopf  present  a  superficial 
account  of  his  visits  with  “Tommy”(!) 
and  of  how  he  introduced  him  to  the 
American  public.  And  Upton  Sinclair 
is  permitted  to  break  into  bombast  and 
call  Thomas  Mann,  in  old-school  after- 
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dinner  speech  fashion,  “one  of  the  most 
brilliant  jewels  in  Germany’s  crown.” 
(Adolf  Hitler  broke  out  this  jewel  and 
threw  it  across  the  sea.)  Ludwig  Mar¬ 
cuse’s  contribution  is  also  a  fragment, 
but  it  does  contribute  in  exemplary  fash¬ 
ion  to  the  clarity  of  German  style. 

Heinrich  Mann’s  Mein  Bruder  is  not 
profound,  but  it  contains  interesting  bi¬ 
ographical  details  and  effectively  calls 
attention  to  this  psychological  fact:  his 
gentle  brother’s  surprised  anger  at  the 
Germans  whom  he  had  trusted  so  un¬ 
waveringly.  In  exile  also  Thomas  re¬ 
mained  the  faithful  friend  of  Germans, 
as  Martin  Gumpert  relates  in  his  two 
pages.  Klaus  Mann  tells  of  reading  his 
father’s  Joseph  der  Erndhrer  while  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  American  armed  forces  in 
Italy.  His  brief,  touching  filial  reactions 
make  no  pretense  at  scholarship. 

We  must  mention  briefly  two  essays: 
Erich  Kahler’s  V erantwortung  des  Geis- 
tes  and  Joachim  Maass’s  Thomas  Mann, 
Geschichte  einer  Liebe  im  Geiste.  Both 
writers  are  keenly  conscious  of  the  social 
and  moral  responsibilities  of  authorship. 
According  to  Kahler,  Thomas  Mann’s 
development  has  shown  the  way  toward 
a  militant  spirituality  which  can  har¬ 
monize  truth  with  success  and  human 
rights  with  human  values.  Of  Maass’s 
more  “literary”  contribution  we  can  only 
say  here  that  it  is  rich  in  those  things 
which  arc  intimately  concerned  with  the 
life  and  times  of  Thomas  Mann. — 
W.  A.  W. 

^  J.  Paul-Boncour.  Entre  deux  guerres: 

Souvenirs  sur  la  UP  Republique. 
Volumes  II  (1919-34)  and  III  (1935- 
40).  New  York.  Brentano.  1946.  435 
and  330  pages.  $2.50  each. — Returning 
in  1919  from  combat  service  at  the  front, 
M.  Paul-Boncour  again  entered  active 
political  life.  A  close  friend  and  great 
admirer  of  Jaurcs,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  though  the  Social¬ 
ists  as  a  whole  suffered  a  bad  defeat  in 
the  elections  of  November  1919.  He  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  party  would  not  join 
in  coalition  cabinets  and  share  govern¬ 


ment  responsibility.  In  emphasizing  the 
need  for  making  France  strong,  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  more  patriotic  right  wing 
of  the  party,  and  this  brought  him  into 
conflicts  with,  and  separation  from,  the 
majority.  He  had  great  belief  in  the 
League  of  Nations  and  was  for  years 
France’s  permanent  representative  at  Ge¬ 
neva  and  on  the  Disarmament  Commis¬ 
sion  there.  In  the  thirties  he  was  Minister 
of  War,  several  times  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  and  Prime  Minister  “for 
forty  days”  in  1932-33.  Later  he  was 
elected  Senator  and  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  until  the  confused  and  humiliating 
days  of  July  1940,  when  the  National 
Assembly  surrendered  its  power  into  the 
hands  of  Petain  and  Laval;  of  the  569 
legislators  present,  however,  M.  Paul- 
Boncour  was  one  of  the  80  who  fought 
against  this  shameful  act.  His  account 
of  these  days  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  |X)ignant  chapters  in  his  recollec¬ 
tions. 

Together  with  all  his  political  activi¬ 
ties  at  Paris  and  Geneva,  M.  Paul-Bon¬ 
cour  also  found  time  for  his  law  practice 
and  had  such  notable  clients  as  King 
Carol  of  Rumania,  Queen  Marie  of 
Yugoslavia,  and  Arlette  Simon.  All  these 
varied  activities  give  a  rich  background 
for  the  recollections  and  reflections 
which  he  wrote  down  in  1940-42.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  timidity  of  publishers  and 
the  strict  censorship,  they  could  not  be 
printed  until  after  France  was  liberated. 
They  are  now  published  without  any 
re-working  or  change  except  for  an  oc¬ 
casional  footnote.  His  recollections  arc 
sometimes  a  little  rambling  and  vague, 
but  they  arc  always  pleasant  reading  and 
often  shed  new  light  here  and  there. 
They  are  written  without  bitterness  or 
recrimination.  He  mentions  a  great  many 
personalities  and  has  kind  words  to  say 
about  almost  all  of  them — in  contrast  to 
so  many  books  about  the  downfall  of 
the  Third  Republic. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

**  Fredcrik  Poulscn.  Romersl^e  Kultur- 
billeder.  Kpbenhavn.  Arnold  Busek. 
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1945.  278  pages. — Dr.  Frcdcrik  Poulsen, 
director  of  Copenhagen’s  famous  classi¬ 
cal  museum,  the  New  Carlsl)erg  Glypto- 
tek,  is  well  known  to  scholars  in  the  field 
of  Roman  and  Greek  culture.  However, 
only  a  few  of  his  works  have  appeared 
in  English  and  German  translation.  This 
is  one  of  the  penalties  of  belonging  to  a 
small  nation.  But  for  Dr.  Poulsen  it  has 
had  its  compensations.  The  great  Carls- 
berg  Foundation,  the  gift  of  the  Danish 
brewer-Maecenases,  J.  C.  Jacobsen  and 
his  son,  Carl  Jacobsen,  has  made  possible 
such  studies  as  the  one  here  under  re¬ 
view.  It  is  for  the  custodians  of  learning 
in  larger  and  wealthier  nations  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  intellectual  output  of 
small  but  highly  cultured  peoples,  and 
to  provide  for  translations  of  notable 
works  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a 
larger  public.  Written  during  the  dark 
days  of  German  occupation,  these  Ro¬ 
man  Cultural  Portraits  have  nevertheless 
been  published  in  a  sumptuous  format 
and  with  a  wealth  of  pertinent  illustra¬ 
tive  material.  When,  for  example,  the 
author  discusses  Rome’s  third  century 
bakeries — 254  in  number — he  includes  a 
well-to-do  baker’s  mausoleum  with  its 
informing  reliefs  showing  the  baker’s 
workers  on  the  job.  When  he  writes  of 
women  of  the  Empire,  he  draws  on  nu¬ 
merous  busts  from  his  own  museum  and 
on  others  from  collections  in  places  like 
Berlin,  Naples  and  Boston.  Likewise  in 
his  discerning  and  highly  original  chap)- 
ter  on  Roman  youth. 

Inscriptions,  mosaics,  statues,  recently 
excavated  sites,  satires  and  jocosa  car- 
mina  (jolly  songs),  literary,  historical, 
topographical,  and  philosophical  works, 
even  idle  scribbling  on  tavern  walls,  have 
been  levied  on  to  provide  the  modern 
reader  with  a  vivid  and  convincing  pano¬ 
rama  of  Roman  life.  The  specialist  will 
find  much  here  that  is  challenging  and 
thought-provoking.  The  non-specialist, 
such  as  you  and  I,  who  has  a  degree  of 
healthy  intellectual  curiosity  in  man’s 
past,  will  be  rewarded  with  profitable 
glimpses  of  social  history  and  psychol¬ 
ogy,  of  folkways  and  religious  rites,  of 


town  planning  and  the  building  art,  of 
portrait  and  decorative  sculpture.  He 
will  find  himself  enlightened  and  enter¬ 
tained  by  revealing  flashes  of  what  went 
on  in  the  Roman’s  mind,  whether  that 
Roman  was  an  emperor,  an  idle  rich 
man,  a  merchant,  an  artisan,  a  peasant, 
or  a  slave.  Dr.  Poulsen  has  a  rare  gift 
of  making  scientific  knowledge  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  layman.  His  literary  approach 
is  indicated  by  the  lines  of  Thomas  War- 
ton  which  he  quotes  in  the  preface: 

Nor  rough  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  antiquity,  but  strewn  with  flowers. 

The  host  of  American  readers  who 
found  instruction  and  entertainment  in 
the  vivid  pages  of  Guglielmo  Ferrero’s 
Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome  should 
find  comparable  enjoyment  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  Frederik  Poulsen’s  schol¬ 
arly  and  penetrating  analysis  of  Roman 
culture. — Waldemar  Westergaard.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

^  Remy  (Gilbert  Renault).  MSmoires 
d’un  agent  secret  de  la  France  Ubre. 
Juin  1940~Juin  1942.  552  pages,  large 
format.  Many  photographs  and  other 
plates.  295  fr. — Le  livre  du  courage  et  de 
la  peur.  2  vols.  199  and  192  pages,  large 
format.  Photographs  and  other  plates. 
197.50  fr.  each.  Paris.  Aux  Trois  Cou- 
leurs.  1946. — Said  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
telligence  Service  concerning  Gilbert 
Renault,  dit  Remy:  “Humanity  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  locomotives 
and  the  cars.  This  man  is  one  of  the 
locomotives.’’ 

On  June  18, 1940,  at  the  moment  when 
the  Germans  entered  Vannes.  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  Gilbert  Renault  and  his  brother 
Claude  left  Lorient  on  a  trawler  bound 
for  Verdon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde, 
whence  they  escaped  a  few  days  later  on 
a  Norwegian  freighter  which  dropped 
them  at  Falmouth  on  the  22nd.  Remy 
at  once  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
General  de  Gaulle  and  the  British  In¬ 
telligence  Service,  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment,  as  organizer  and  most  brilliant 
and  devoted  member  of  the  French  Re¬ 
sistance,  he  worried  the  Germans  in- 
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cessantly.  From  England  to  Portugal,  to 
Spain,  to  unoccupied  France,  to  occupied 
France,  back  and  forth  and  in  and  out 
he  darted,  organizing  his  astonishing 
“cells”  which  grew  geometrically,  inspir¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  Frenchmen  and  others 
to  such  ingenuity,  such  courage,  such 
unconquerable  resilience  as  has  scarcely 
been  matched  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
For  five  years  he  was  never  out  of  dan¬ 
ger  for  a  moment.  His  love  for  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  his  friends  was  so  in¬ 
tense  and  demonstrative  that  it  would 
have  impressed  some  cooler  natures  as 
sentimentality.  Yet  he  risked  his  life  and 
theirs  when  circumstances  demanded  it, 
with  complete  sangfroid.  When  the  en¬ 
emy  was  crushed  and  his  task  was  done, 
he  sat  down  in  his  London  office  and 
pounded  out  on  a  typewriter,  with  two 
fingers  but  with  impressive  speed,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  narrative  skill  (we  have 
these  data  on  the  authority  of  his  lit¬ 
erary  godfather,  Joseph  Kessel),  the 
matter  which  constitutes  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  above,  covering  the  Resistance  from 
June  1940  to  June  1942.  The  later  vol¬ 
umes  were  put  together  more  deliberate¬ 
ly,  and  since  they  bring  the  story  down 
only  to  November  1943,  we  can  expect 
several  more  of  them  still.  The  book  is 
absorbingly  readable,  and  is  so  carefully 
indexed  that  it  is  in  effect  a  reference  his¬ 
tory  of  the  French  Resistance.  When  the 
work  is  completed,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  documents  on  the  war. 
It  has  already  had  a  large  sale  in  France, 
and  every  well  equipped  library  in  this 
country  will  certainly  order  it. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Noel  Richard.  Louis  le  Cardonnel. 

Paris.  Didier  (Toulouse.  Privat). 
1946.  xvi-f-577  pages,  large  format. — 
This  is  a  doctoral  thesis,  and  a  very  thor¬ 
ough  one.  But  it  is  almost  never  dull. 
This  biographer  of  the  pious  and  tal¬ 
ented  poet-priest  Louis  le  Cardonnel  is 
inspired  by  affectionate  admiration  for 
his  subject,  and,  being  both  pious  and 
talented  himself,  has  erected  a  worthy 
monument  to  a  lyric  poet  who  deserves 
more  attention  than  he  has  ever  received. 


The  imposing  bibliography  which  Noel 
Richard  has  accumulated  is,  if  the  re¬ 
viewer  is  not  mistaken,  composed  entire¬ 
ly  of  French  items.  A  lyric  poet  can  nat¬ 
urally  not  expect  to  be  fully  appreciated 
by  foreigners — but  there  have  been  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  Americans  who  have 
raved  over  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine. 
How  many  of  them  have  ever  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  exquisite  young 
poet  who  was  Verlaine’s  admirer  and 
compassionate  friend,  who  drank  less 
than  Verlaine  but  much  more  than  was 
good  for  him,  who,  like  Verlaine,  be¬ 
came  an  intensely  devout  Catholic  but 
unlike  him  remained  a  consistent  Catho¬ 
lic  throughout  his  life,  who  was  almost 
as  erratic  and  childish  as  Verlaine  and 
at  his  best  almost  as  penetratingly  beau¬ 
tiful  a  poet?  The  difference  doubtless  lies 
in  Verlaine’s  creative  endowment.  But 
the  life  and  writing  of  the  yearning  and 
magnetic  moine  gyrovague  are  pro¬ 
foundly  fascinating,  and  there  should  be 
something  about  him  in  English. — 
H.  K.  L. 

^  Kurt  von  Schuschnigg.  Ein  Requiem 
in  Rot-Weiss-Rot.  Zurich.  Amstutz, 
Herdeg.  1946.  511  pages.  17.50  Sw.  fr. 
— Ex-Chancellor  Schuschnigg’s  diary, 
“Notes  of  Prisoner  Dr.  Auster,”  begins 
with  a  vivid  account  of  his  visit  to  Hitler 
at  Berchtesgaden  on  February  12,  1938, 
and  of  the  combination  of  deceit  and 
overwhelming  force  by  which  the  Nazis 
overthrew  him  and  annexed  Austria  a 
month  later.  Very  significant  are  the  ver¬ 
batim  telephone  conversations  in  which 
Goring  in  Berlin  impatiently  insisted  on 
Schuschnigg’s  immediate  resignation 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  un¬ 
der  the  infamous  Dr.  Seyss-Inquart. 
Then  follows  the  painful  record  of  the 
ex-Chancellor’s  seven  cruel  years  of  im¬ 
prisonment:  house  arrest  with  his  father 
and  fiancee  for  a  few  days;  seventeen 
months  of  solitary  confinement  in  a  fifth- 
story  attic  room  of  the  Hotel  Metropol  in 
Vienna;  two  years  under  private  guard 
at  Munich;  three  years  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camp  at  Sachsenhausen;  and  in  1945 
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hurried  removals  to  Flossenburg,  Dach¬ 
au,  and  Innsbruck,  until  finally  liberated 
by  the  Americans  after  a  journey  to 
Capri. 

Schuschnigg  was  a  deeply  religious 
man.  His  faith  in  God  and  his  love  of 
Austria  gave  him  fortitude  amid  the 
Nazi  abominations  which  surrounded 
him.  His  record  of  daily  events,  his 
thoughts  on  government,  and  his  re¬ 
ligious  meditations  are  set  down  without 
bitterness.  He  frequently  notes  the  little 
kindnesses  shown  to  him.  Much  of  the 
time  he  had  a  radio  and  could  enjoy 
classical  music.  He  had  many  books  and 
found  special  solace  in  the  Divine  Com¬ 
edy,  whose  author  had  also  suffered  po¬ 
litical  persecution.  After  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  in  an  auto  accident  in  1935, 
he  was  married  by  proxy  while  in  the 
Hotel  Metropol  a  second  time,  but  his 
wife  was  allowed  to  see  him  for  only 
six  minutes  once  a  week  on  Friday  in 
the  presence  of  the  guard.  Later  they 
were  allowed  to  live  together.  In  the  last 
weeks  at  Dachau  his  companions  were 
Schacht,  Leon  Blum,  and  several  high 
military  officers.  They  were  all  {permit¬ 
ted  to  talk  freely  together — in  contrast 
to  “Dr.  Auster’s”  hitherto  strict  isolation 
— and  their  conversations  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book. 

The  manuscript  is  printed  for  the  most 
part  just  as  it  was  written  from  day  to 
day.  The  Gesta{X)  sometimes  took  a  look 
at  it.  That  he  was  able  to  preserve  it  may 
be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  he 
evidently  wrote  with  a  certain  discre¬ 
tion.  Besides  being  a  very  human  record 
of  psychological  prison  exjperience,  it 
also  contains  many  recollections  of  offi¬ 
cial  visits  which  he  made  to  foreign 
countries  between  1934  and  1938. 
Though  there  are  some  wearisome  mys¬ 
tical  passages,  the  book  is  generally  more 
interesting  than  his  earlier  volume.  My 
Austria.— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Alfonso  Taracena.  Madero,  el  hiroe 
ctvico.  Prologue  by  Jose  Vasconcelos. 
Mexico.  Xochitl.  1946.  190  pages. — A 


thoroughgoing  documented  biography 
of  Francisco  Madero,  the  leader  of  the 
Anti  -  re  -  electionist  movement  which 
overthrew  Porfirio  Diaz  and  inaugurat¬ 
ed  the  prolonged  Mexican  revolutionary 
{Period  from  1910  on,  is  certainly  long 
overdue.  But  Taracena’s  slender  little 
volume  does  not  fill  in  any  historic  gaps. 
It  is  a  minor  sermon  about  the  early 
apKPstle.  There  arc  {polemics  here,  written 
with  emotion,  but  there  is  neither  careful 
study  nor  biography.  Neither  the  figure 
of  Madero  nor  his  {period  comes  to  life. 

Contemporary  polemics  written  in 
campaigns  or  moments  of  revolutionary 
struggle  become  the  meat  in  the  grinder 
of  latei  historians;  but  post-mortem  po¬ 
lemics  lack  that  merit.  Here  Madero  is 
written  of  as  though  he  were  a  candi¬ 
date  now  running  for  election.  He  is 
contrasted,  in  his  civic  purity,  to  the  later 
robber  barons  and  millionaire  Socialists 
of  the  Revolution.  But  such  emotional 
arguments  promptly  lose  their  force  un¬ 
less  sup{orted  by  the  propor  documenta¬ 
tion. 

Taracena  is  interested  in  clearing  the 
name  of  the  whole  Madero  family  and 
particularly  Gustavo  Madero.  It  would 
seem  that  the  pro{per  way  to  do  this 
would  be  to  come  forth  with  the  proofs 
rather  than  shouting  Gustavo’s  inno¬ 
cence  from  the  rooftops.  The  author 
waves  aside  the  su{)erstitious  side  of  Ma- 
dcro:  his  interest  in  the  planchette,  in 
spiritualism,  telepathy,  and  fortune-tell¬ 
ing,  and  insists  heatedly  that  Madero 
and  his  family  were  good  sincere  Catho¬ 
lics.  Senor  Taracena  would  have  been 
more  helpful  had  he  examined  these  es¬ 
capist  traits  in  an  otherwise  rational,  if 
scarcely  profound,  mind,  in  relation  both 
to  the  Diaz  dictatorship  and  to  Madero’s 
subsequent  failure  to  grasp  the  realities 
of  the  forces  arrayed  against  him. 

Taracena  is  angry  at  the  suggestion  in 
certain  quarters  that  the  Madero  revolu¬ 
tion  was  the  work  of  gringos  and  greedy 
American  capitalists.  Now  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  of  certain  deals  made 
by  members  of  the  Madero  family  and 
of  Madero’s  entourage.  It  would  be  more 
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to  the  point  had  Taraccna  examined  this 
evidence  and  painstakingly  analyzed  it 
for  us.  No  writer  that  I  know  of  has 
ever  accused  Madero  himself  of  having 
any  knowledge  of  or  participation  in 
such  matters,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  Tara- 
cena’s  statement  that  the  Madero  gov¬ 
ernment  made  no  concessions  to  foreign 
interests  is  true. 

But  much  of  this  seems  like  beating  a 
dead  horse.  If  nothing  more,  Taracena 
could  have  come  forward  with  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
made  a  minute  investigation  of  the  fi¬ 
nancing  of  the  Mexican  revolution.  Ac¬ 
tually  Gustavo  used  funds  of  a  railroad 
concession  secured  prior  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  warrants  were  out  for  his  arrest 
in  the  United  States.  Pino  Suirez  se¬ 
cured  J30,000  from  a  lumber  company 
on  the  promise  of  a  future  concession  in 
Yucatin. 

The  student  of  the  period  will  find 
more  useful  some  of  the  earlier,  more 
complete  accounts,  such  as  those  of  Ma¬ 
nuel  Calero,  Lara  Pardo,  Portilla  y  Rojas, 
Ramon  Prida,  Garcia  Granados,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Luis  Manuel  Rojas;  also  the 
numerous  memoirs,  such  as  those  by  Bias 
Urea,  Vasconcelos,  Palavicini,  etc.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bell’s  first-hand  account.  The  Po¬ 
litical  Shame  of  Mexico,  could  have  sup¬ 
plied  Taracena  with  quite  a  bit  of  the 
information  on  points  that  he  so  belabors 
without  proof. — Carleton  Beals.  Guil¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 

*  Alvaro  Yunque.  Alem.  El  hombre 
de  la  multitud.  Buenos  Aires.  Clari- 
dad.  1946.  373  pages,  large  format.  $6 
m-n. — That  high-strung  American  Ti¬ 
berius  Gracchus,  Leandro  Alem,  was  a 
grateful  subject  for  a  popular  biography, 
and  Alvaro  Yunque,  talented  novelist, 
playwright  and  poet,  has  made  good  use 
of  his  material.  There  have  been  very 
few  Latin  American  biographies  which 
arc  as  absorbingly  interesting  as  this  one. 
Son  of  an  unfortunate  Buenos  Aires  tav¬ 
ern  keeper  who  became  a  minion  of  the 
tyrant  Rosas  and  was  shot  when  the  ty¬ 
rant  was  overthrown,  young  Alem  (his 


father’s  name  had  been  Alcn)  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  lawyer,  a  pleasing  poet,  and  a  blaz¬ 
ing  patriot  whose  idealism  was  eyed 
askance  by  the  politicians  who  held  the 
reins  in  the  federal  capitol  (Alem’s  dates 
were  1842  to  1896).  Long  a  popular  idol, 
but  almost  powerless  against  the  inter¬ 
ests,  weakened  by  constant  tension,  frus¬ 
tration,  love,  and  liquor,  he  lost  the  will 
to  live  and  shot  himself  in  a  taxicab. 

This  biography  is  unbroken  eulogy. 
Even  the  sympathetic  estimate  of  Alem 
in  Ricardo  Rojas’  Historia  de  la  literatura 
argentina  docs  not  satisfy  Alvaro  Yun¬ 
que,  because  Rojas  finds  Alem  on  occa¬ 
sion  something  less  than  a  saint  and  a 
prophet.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
fiery  tribune  was  a  violent  partisan  and 
that  his  passions  were  capable  of  blind¬ 
ing  his  judgment.  But  his  generous  de¬ 
votion  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  com¬ 
mon  man  has  made  him  immortal. — 
H.  K.  L. 

^  Jean  Zay.  Souvenirs  et  solitude. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1946.  489  pages.  300 
fr. — There  is  now  an  enormous  prison 
literature:  Silvio  Pcllico,  master  of  the 
genre  in  my  youth,  is  by  this  time  lost 
in  the  multitude.  Most  of  it  is  dismal. 
Jean  Zay’s  book  is  one  of  the  very  best. 
A  fine  preface  by  Jean  Cassou,  and  long 
documentary  appendices  give  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Zay  was  finally  murdered  by 
Darnand’s  militia.  Nothing  sensational. 
No  atrocities  of  the  Nazi  type:  at  worst, 
Zay  reports  discomfort.  No  personal  ef¬ 
fusions.  No  indignant  eloquence.  No 
“visions,”  apocalyptic  or  millennial.  No 
revelations.  (His  previous  Notebooks, 
stolen  by  Vichy,  had  already  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  garbled  form).  All  the  interest 
lies  in  the  man,  as  the  representative  of 
a  group. 

Jean  Zay,  born  1904,  Minister  of  Na¬ 
tional  Education  1936-39,  cultured,  sen¬ 
sitive,  generous,  active,  was  an  excellent 
sample  of  the  Front  Populairc  spirit. 
1936  should  have  opened  a  fourth  period 
in  the  Third  Republic  (1870-80:  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Republic  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans;  1880-1900:  predominance  of  the 
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Opportunists;  1900-1936:  predominance 
of  the  Radicals).  In  1936,  a  liberal-So- 
cialist  tendency  became  the  central  one 
in  French  politics.  In  1947,  with  Blum 
still  an  Elder  Statesman,  with  Vincent- 
Auriol  and  Ramadier,  it  again  represents 
the  desires  of  the  average  Frenchman. 
It  may  again  be  defeated  by  the  extrem¬ 
ists  of  the  Right  or  of  the  Left,  called 
“dynamic”  because  they  are  brutal.  We 
have  done  little  to  help  people  of  the 
Zay  type.  For  years,  American  journal¬ 
ists  and  politicians  purely  and  simply 
endorsed  the  partisan  verdict  of  Maurras 
and  Petain,  and  made  the  Front  Popu- 
laire  responsible  for  the  downfall  of 
France.  I  hardly  expect  journalists  and 
politicians  to  read  this  serene,  luminous, 
and  unsensational  book.  But,  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  French  civilization,  it  is  of  com¬ 
manding  interest. — Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 
Stanford  University. 


Public  Questions 

**  Jules  Cotte.  Z7 n  ingenieur  jran^ais  en 
U.  R.  S.  S.  Paris.  Calmann  -  Levy. 
1946.  361  pages.  250  fr. — A  very  good 
account  of  industry,  agriculture,  and 
general  technical  advance  in  Russia  in 
the  decade  1929-39.  The  author  was  in 
the  Ukraine  in  the  closing  months  of 
World  War  I  and  describes  vividly  the 
hardships  of  his  journey  to  Murmansk 
to  return  to  France.  Ten  years  later, 
drawn  back  by  a  kind  of  nostalgia  for 
the  Bolshevik  experiment,  he  found  em¬ 
ployment  as  an  engineering  expert  and 
traveled  widely  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
With  complete  freedom  to  enter  factories 
and  see  anything  he  wanted  to,  he  is 
able  to  give  an  unusually  interesting  in¬ 
side  view  of  the  Soviet  industrial  system, 
the  five-year  plans,  and  the  effective 
propagandist  methods  of  spurring  the 
workers  on  to  greater  and  greater  pro¬ 
duction.  He  frankly  admires  the  Soviet 
achievements,  but  he  is  not  blind  in  his 
praise.  He  sees  shadows  as  well  as  light 
— the  drunkenness  and  ignorance  of  the 
workers  and  the  Government’s  effort  to 
do  too  much  too  fast.  He  is  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  at  face  value  over-opti¬ 


mistic  Soviet  statistics.  It  is  not  true,  as 
he  says,  that  Russia’s  oil  reserves  are 
greater  than  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.  As  a  good  French¬ 
man  he  is  disturbed  at  the  decline  of  his 
country’s  influence  in  Russia — a  result  of 
Poincare’s  anti-Bolshevik  policies  and 
French  intervention  after  1918.  His  vol¬ 
ume  aims  to  give  Frenchmen  a  more 
sympathetic  and  well-informed  picture 
of  the  Soviet  Union’s  great  power  as  he 
saw  it  at  first  hand,  and  so  to  bring  the 
two  countries  closer  together  again.  He 
says  nothing  of  terrorism,  purges,  and 
lack  of  freedom.  The  last  part  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  giving  a  sketch  of  Russia’s  part  in 
World  War  II  and  a  justification  of 
Stalin’s  policies  since  1939,  is  altogether 
inferior  to  his  personal  observations  in 
the  first  part,  ^veral  illustrations  and 
sketch-maps  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
book. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Ernesto  Wolf.  T rat  ado  de  derecho 
constitucional  venezolano.  2  vols. 
Caracas.  Tipografia  Americana.  1945. 
894  pages. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  works  that  have  come  out  of 
South  America  in  a  good  many  years. 
The  Swiss  jurist  Ernesto  Wolf  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Ca¬ 
racas.  His  introductory  chapter  is  a  pen¬ 
etrating  analysis  of  the  basic  ideas  affect¬ 
ing  the  formation  and  aims  of  national 
state  constitutions  in  South  America.  It 
will  clear  up  for  many  the  reasons  for  the 
numerous  revolutionary  changes  in  gov¬ 
ernment  with  their  corresponding  train 
of  constitutions.  As  the  author  points 
out,  Latin  American  constitutions  .  . 
arc  nothing  more  than  a  program  .  .  . 
they  have  proclaimed  an  ideal  for  whose 
realization  the  necessary  economic  and 
social  premises  were  lacking,  and  there 
has  also  been  lacking  many  times  the 
good  will  of  those  charged  with  power.” 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  an  analysis  of  the  constitutions  (twen¬ 
ty,  from  1811  to  the  present)  and  the 
basic  structure  of  the  Venezuelan  gov¬ 
ernment,  setting  forth  its  various  weak- 
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nesses,  strong  points,  and  numerous  in¬ 
consistencies  in  its  application. 

The  entire  work  is  carefully  annotated 
with  foot-notes  and  references.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  to  be  congratulated,  incidentally, 
on  the  skill  with  which  he  has  handled 
a  language  which  is  relatively  new  to 
him.  This  study  is  a  worthy  complement 
to  the  Venezuelan  classic  Historia  con- 
stitucional  de  Venezuela  by  Jose  Gil  For- 
toul. — Lowell  Dunham.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Religion 

^  Amour  et  violence.  Etudes  Carmc- 
litaines.  Bruges.  Desclee  de  Brou¬ 
wer.  1946.  277  pages.  Contributions  by 
P.  Garrigou-Lagrange,  P.  Hippolyte, 
Rene  Huyghe,  Lanza  del  Vasto,  Prof. 
Lhermitte,  P.  Lucien,  Jacques  Madaule, 
Dr.  Parcheminey,  P.  Philippe,  Gustave 
Thibon. — In  this  earnest  volume,  ten 
spiritual  and  intellectual  leaders  have 
grappled  with  the  puzzling  polarity 
which  exists  in  man’s  nature,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  is  both  yielding  and  aggres¬ 
sive,  both  generous  and  egoistic,  so  that 
even  the  wisest  of  all  men  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  enjoined  his  followers  to  turn  the 
other  cheek,  and  at  another  time  de¬ 
clared  that  he  came  to  bring  to  earth  not 
peace  but  a  sword.  To  what  extent  are 
these  opposing  traits  wholesomely  com¬ 
plementary  and  equally  essential  ?  These 
earnest  thinkers  have  certainly  not  said 
the  final  word  on  the  question,  and  some 
of  them,  being  theologians  and  philoso¬ 
phers  rather  than  men  of  simple,  prac¬ 
tical  good  judgment,  have  blackened 
many  pages  without  much  evident  prog¬ 
ress.  But  under  such  titles  as  La  guerre 
et  V amour,  Dieu  de  colere  ou  Dieu  de 
I’amour?  Dynanisme  de  Vamour,  and 
others,  thoughtful  observations  some¬ 
times  light  up  facets  of  the  problem 
which  this  one  reader  had  never  before 
noticed.  The  most  stimulating  of  the 
papers,  the  examination  of  L! amour  et 
Vaggressivite  dans  I’ art,  by  Rene  Huyghe, 
Chief  Curator  of  Paintings  in  the 
Louvre,  with  its  thesis  of  the  constant 
relation  between  gentleness  of  oudine 


and  of  color  and  gentleness  of  spirit  (the 
curve  is  kind  and  loving,  the  angle  is 
cruel  and  selfish)  is  fascinating  and 
doubtless  profitable  if  applied  discreetly, 
without  making  it  too  uncompromising 
a  criterion  for  the  glorification  of  south¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  consigning  of  the 
Nordics  to  complete  outer  darkness. — 
R.  T.  H. 

Literature 

^  Walter  A.  Berendsohn.  Die  Human- 
istische  Front.  Einfiihrung  in  die 
deutsche  Emigrantenliteratur.  I:  Von 
1933  bis  zum  Kriegsausbruch.  Zurich. 
Europa.  1947.  204  pages. — Professor 
Berendsohn  had  finished  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  history  of  German  literature 
in  exile  in  1940.  It  was  ready  for  the 
press  when  the  Nazis  entered  Denmark 
and  drove  the  author  into  a  second  exile. 
Now,  while  working  on  the  second  vol¬ 
ume,  the  historian  publishes  his  Volume 
One  without  any  substantial  changes  in 
his  1940  text.  Final  judgment  must  there¬ 
fore  be  postponed  till  the  whole  is  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  probably  too  early  to  make 
a  thorough  critical  analysis  of  this  lit¬ 
erature  produced  under  foreign  skies 
and  to  evaluate  its  weight  and  its  role 
in  the  further  development  of  German 
letters.  But  it  is  possible  to  indicate  its 
scope,  to  sketch  its  essential  traits  and 
tendencies,  to  observe  its  special  aspects. 

Dr.  Berendsohn’s  book  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  this.  It  has  all  the  virtues 
and  shortcomings  of  such  a  first  attempt. 
It  offers  a  good  picture  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  German  literature  inside  the 
Third  Reich.  Then  it  gives  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  literature  in  exile,  stressing 
the  fighting  role  of  that  literature  as  an 
instrument  of  militant  humanism.  A 
whole  chapter  deals  with  the  literary 
organization  of  the  emigration,  another 
with  the  main  themes  of  the  literature 
in  exile,  a  third  with  its  position  in  the 
world  of  international  letters.  The  space 
allotted  to  the  various  chapters  does  not 
allow  a  thorough  analysis  of  authors  and 
works.  The  lists  of  works  added  as  illus¬ 
trative  examples  to  the  sketches  of  cer- 
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tain  groups  of  publications  are  a  rather 
modest  substitute  for  a  bibliography. 
They  are  not  even  put  into  alphabetical 
order,  and  they  are  in  many  ways  repe¬ 
titious.  There  is  not  even  a  mention  of 
certain  typical  facts  and  phenomena  of 
exile  literature  such  as  the  influence  of 
exile  on  the  writer’s  language,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  young  writers  who  began 
their  writing  in  exile,  the  handicaps  and 
achievements  of  literary  experimenters 
in  exile,  etc. 

Errors  in  spelling  and  the  erroneous 
classiflcation  of  authors  who  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  German  exile  literature  tend  to 
create  confusion.  Ralph  Roeder,  Ameri¬ 
can;  Henriette  Roland  Holst,  Dutch; 
Hans  von  Wyl,  Swiss;  Jol4n  Foldes, 
Hungarian;  Kamil  Krofta,  Czech;  Per- 
tinax,  French — are  among  those  mis¬ 
takenly  so  listed.  New  editions  will  no 
doubt  be  purged  of  these  errors.  In  the 
meantime  and  till  the  appearance  of  a 
more  complete  study.  Dr.  Berendsohn’s 
pioneer  work  will  prove  a  valuable  help 
to  everyone  interested  in  a  literature 
which,  in  14  momentous  years,  severed 
from  its  home,  produced  more  than  2,500 
books,  some  of  which  will  live  for  dec¬ 
ades  and  centuries  to  come. — F.  C.  Weis- 
kppf.  New  York  City. 

*  Morton  Dauwen  Zabel.  A  litcratura 
dos  Estados  Unidos.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Agir.  1947.  591  pages.  $120  m-n. — The 
outgrowth  of  “conferences”  held  at  the 
National  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  Letters,  University  of  Brazil, 
during  the  author’s  two-year  tenure  of 
the  chair  of  North  American  Literature, 
this  book  is  by  no  means  simply  a  col¬ 
lection  of  classroom  lectures.  It  is  a  care¬ 
fully  considered,  splendidly  elaborated 
study  of  American  life,  character,  and 
esthetic  tradition  as  expressed  in  lit¬ 
erature  up  to  1945.  The  sub-title  calls  it 
an  “historical  and  critical  introduction” 
to  the  “traditions,  masters,  and  prob¬ 
lems”  of  the  literature  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  volume  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  available  in  Portuguese. 


Although  the  organization  of  the  book 
is  based  in  large  part  on  a  list  of  twenty- 
seven  “masters,”  from  Cotton  Mather  to 
Hart  Crane,  its  scope  is  much  broader 
than  such  a  plan  might  suggest.  In  the 
first  chapter,  on  the  “Spirit  and  Sources” 
of  North  American  literature,  the  author 
makes  clear  his  concept  of  literature  as 
both  a  product  of  forces  and  itself  a 
spiritual  force  in  the  development  of 
the  nation!  In  the  treatment  of  each  writ¬ 
er  or  group  of  related  writers,  he  takes 
occasion  to  sketch  in  background  and 
indicate  motivating  ideas  and  ideals  at 
work  in  individuals  and  periods.  Thus 
the  study  is  given  meaning  as  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  understanding  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  United  States.  With  his  wide 
and  precise  learning.  Dr.  Zabel  has  also 
been  able  to  suggest  the  relationships 
between  American  and  European  de¬ 
velopments. 

Exactly  half  of  the  text  is  concerned 
with  literature  since  1900,  a  fact  which 
attests  to  the  author’s  judgment  that  the 
last  twenty-five  years  has  produced  “one 
of  the  most  significant  cultural  move¬ 
ments  in  North  American  history.”  The 
final  eighteen  pages  contain  a  compact, 
carefully  chosen  bibliography. — Wil¬ 
liam  /.  Griffin.  University  of  Brazil,  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Jean-Jacques  Bernard.  ThSdtre.  VI: 

Louise  de  la  Valliere.  Le  jardinier 
d'lspahan.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1946. 
348  pages.  160  fr. — Bernard  was  pro¬ 
phetically  brooding  on  inescapable  des¬ 
tiny  when  he  wrote  these  two  plays,  just 
before  World  War  II.  They  were  not 
produced  or  printed  in  Paris  until  after 
the  liberation,  because  their  author  was 
on  the  Nazi  black-list.  (During  the  oc¬ 
cupation,  Bernard  suffered  detention  and 
severe  illness  in  a  concentration  camp 
from  which  most  of  his  fellow-prisoners 
were  deported,  never  to  be  heard  of 
again.) 

But  we  find  destiny  here  as  passionate 
love,  not  as  hate:  “.  .  .  e’est  eflrayant,  la 
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dcstin^e.  On  n’y  cchappe  jamais,”  says 
Madeleine,  the  tormented  heroine  of  Le 
jardinier.  Louise  de  la  Valliire  also,  in 
spite  of  her  innocence  and  her  devotion 
to  God,  is  the  prey  of  fate  and  moves 
toward  her  long  years  of  penitence  and 
expiation  among  the  Carmelites  through 
a  gorgeous  court  pageant  of  grandeur 
and  worldly  successes  that  torture  her 
by  their  insignificance  in  the  face  of  her 
love  and  her  fears. 

Tliere  is  something  of  Shakespeare,  at 
a  far  remove,  and  of  Schiller,  in  this 
chronicle  history  of  La  Vallicre,  a  his¬ 
tory  covering  thirteen  years  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  nicely  contrasted  scenes;  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  and  Versailles  many  charac¬ 
ters  with  famous  names  converse,  eat, 
play  cards,  and  dance,  all  splendidly 
dressed  and  talking  more  or  less  as  St. 
Simon  and  Mme  de  Sevign6  have  told 
us  they  talked.  The  final  scene  in  the 
Carmelite  convent,  with  the  heroine  and 
other  nuns  in  their  habits  and  organ  mu¬ 
sic  pealing  in  the  background,  closes 
the  play  in  something  of  the  mood  of 
Cyrano — tragedy  subdued  by  religious 
faith  and  reconciliation. 

Le  jardinier  is  a  simpler  play,  in  the 
vein  of  the  author’s  earlier  work,  though 
rather  less  original  than  Marline,  Les 
soeurs  Gu6donec,  and  Nationale  6.  The 
ancient  theme  of  the  mol  mariee  is  re¬ 
furbished  here,  against  the  usual  mod¬ 
ern  backgrounds  of  Parisian  salon  and 
country  chateau;  as  in  Le  printemps  des 
autres,  a  mother  and  daughter  are  the 
principal  figures,  this  being  chiefly  the 
daughter’s  tragedy,  the  earlier  play  the 
mother’s.  The  real  heroine  and  villain 
for  Bernard  here,  however,  as  in  so  many 
French  plays,  is  VSnus  toute  emigre, 
ruthless  and  cruel,  irresistible  and  de¬ 
structive. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Constantine  Fedin.  Pervye  Radosti. 

Moskva.  Molodaia  Gvardia.  1946. 
402  pages. — The  well-known  novelist 
Fedin  here  chooses  to  go  back  to  the  year 
1910  and  to  re<reate  an  atmosphere  and 
states  of  mind  which  seem  to  be  separat¬ 


ed  from  us  by  at  least  a  century.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Saratov  on  the  Volga, 
and  the  principal  characters  are  Pastuk¬ 
hov,  a  brilliant  young  dramatist,  who 
has  come  on  a  visit  from  St.  Petersburg; 
Zvetukhin,  a  talented  actor;  Cyril,  a 
young  student  who  is  drawn  into  the 
revolutionary  movement;  Lisa,  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  daughter,  with  whom  he  is  in 
love;  the  Parabukin  family,  consisting 
of  a  drunken  stevedore  father,  a  nervous 
drudge  of  a  mother,  and  a  singularly 
bright  adolescent,  Anochka;  Victor  Shu- 
bnikov,  the  spoiled  darling  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  family,  whom  Lisa  finally  marries 
against  her  will;  and  a  number  of  clear¬ 
ly  and  masterfully  drawn  minor  charac¬ 
ters. 

All  these  people,  living  in  the  same 
provincial  city,  come  in  contact  with  one 
another  in  various  ways;  when  Cyril, 
the  student,  is  arrested  for  distributing 
revolutionary  leaflets,  many  of  the  oth¬ 
ers  come  under  the  suspicion  of  the  secret 
police.  Several  lives  are  wrecked;  then 
the  ripple  of  revolution  dies,  and  Saratov 
is  once  more  the  peaceful  provincial 
town  it  was.  Or  so  it  seems.  The  year  is 
1910,  however,  and  the  old  regime  draws 
to  its  end. 

The  story,  with  its  human  relation¬ 
ships,  is  interesting  enough,  and  the 
characters  are  skilfully  presented.  What 
is  most  attractive  about  the  book,  how¬ 
ever,  is  its  atmosphere.  The  reader  is 
transplanted  into  another  age,  an  age 
that  seems  infinitely  remote  from  ours, 
and  yet  he  finds  himself  at  home  in  it 
and  breathes  a  clear,  pure  air  in  which 
there  is  something  exhilarating.  The 
title.  First  Delights,  fits  well  with  the 
feeling  of  youth  and  of  the  sensuous  en¬ 
joyment  of  life  which  pervade  the  book. 
Its  atmosphere  is  somewhat  reminiscent 
of  that  in  which  the  young  Rostovs  move 
in  Tolstoy’s  War  and  Peace.  There  are 
the  same  animal  high  spirits  which  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  dampened,  there  is  the  same 
impression  that  the  whole  world  is  young 
and  glad  to  be  alive. — Valentine  Snow. 
New  York. 
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Jesus  Goytortua.  Uuvia  roja.  Mexico. 
Porrua.  1947.  254  pages. — Goytor- 
tua’s  first  novel,  Pensativa,  won  the  Pre- 
mio  Lanz  Duret  in  1944,  and  he  has  had 
a  second  triumph  in  Uuvia  roja,  which 
was  awarded  the  Premio  Ciudad  de  Me¬ 
xico  in  1946.  This  outstanding  recog¬ 
nition  of  two  successive  novels  by  a  pre¬ 
viously  unknown  Mexican  writer  is  a 
tribute  to  the  author’s  mastery  of  the 
novel  as  an  art  form.  He  has  abundant 
imagination,  a  sure  sense  of  plot  con¬ 
struction,  and  an  ability  to  create  con¬ 
vincing  characters  who  may  be  pleasant 
or  unpleasant  but  who  are  never  dull. 
Both  novels  are  worthy  of  high  praise  in 
their  own  right,  but  their  extraordinary 
success  must  be  imputed  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  well-contrived  plots  are  infre¬ 
quent  in  Spanish-American  fiction. 

The  action  is  laid  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  military  scheming  and  revolt 
against  President  Obregdn  in  1923.  One 
of  the  leading  plotters  is  General  Me¬ 
dina,  whose  right-hand  man.  Colonel 
Enrique  Montero,  known  as  The  Tiger 
of  La  Huasteca,  rules  despotically,  seek¬ 
ing  out  dangers  and  opponents,  calmly 
accepting  the  hatred  that  surrounds  him. 
Elisa  Nijera,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  fam¬ 
ily,  meets  Montero  by  accident,  they  fall 
in  love,  she  elopes  with  him,  and  her 
family  breaks  with  her  forever.  Then 
begins  for  Elisa  the  gradual  and  terrify¬ 
ing  discovery  that  she  is  married  to  a 
monster  of  cruelty,  a  monster  that  she 
still  loves  despite  all  his  sins.  General 
Medina  is  betrayed  and  killed,  and  Mon¬ 
tero  is  captured.  Elisa  dies  in  an  attempt 
to  save  him. 

Uuvia  roja  is  not  only  a  well-written 
novel  and  a  significant  portrait  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  type  that  is  unfortunately  familiar 
in  Latin  America;  it  is  also  quite  literally 
a  book  that  one  cannot  lay  aside  until  it 
is  finished. — Donald  D.  Walsh.  The 
Choate  School. 

^  Ingeborg  Guadagna.  Die  sizilian- 
ischen  Schwestern.  Zurich.  Artemis. 
1946.  639  pages. — This  admirable  story, 
which  holds  the  attention  from  begin¬ 


ning  to  end,  lacks  only  one  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  required  to  make  a  good  novel 
into  a  great  one.  Ingeborg  Guadagna  has 
gone  far  in  her  apprenticeship — this  is 
her  first  novel — and  she  has  little  to  learn. 
First  of  all  she  manages,  in  a  few  lines 
if  need  be,  to  give  birth  to  a  character, 
male  or  female,  child  or  adult,  who  im¬ 
mediately  begins  to  talk  and  act  like  a 
human  being;  moreover,  these  persons 
interest  us  and  win  the  kind  of  approval 
which  says,  with  a  perhaps  rueful  nod 
of  the  head,  “Yes,  that’s  the  way  people 
are.”  She  is  also  well  versed  in  the  art 
of  narration.  She  knows  how  to  create 
atmosphere  and  build  a  scene;  she  is 
thoroughly  at  home  in  quarrels,  and  has 
a  wide  range  of  devices  for  handling 
them;  she  understands  the  value  of  sus¬ 
pense,  and  she  can  prepare  for  it,  hold 
it,  and  release  it.  But  she  either  could 
not  or  would  not  give  this  novel  struc¬ 
ture,  including  a  satisfying  ending  (not 
necessarily  a  happy  one). 

Her  basic  scheme  was  good,  I  think 
even  original.  Two  sisters,  starting  out 
in  life  at  opposite  poles,  meet  each  other 
in  midcourse,  and  then  exchange  roles. 
Silvia  Pennisi,  dutiful  daughter  of  a 
domestic  tyrant,  marries  the  man  selected 
for  her,  bears  him  one  child  for  love  and 
six  more  without  it,  and  fairly  drowns 
in  motherhood.  Jolanda  has  a  bent  for 
the  stage  which  becomes  an  obsession, 
to  which  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing.  Then  the  early  love  which  she  had 
suppressed  reasserts  itself,  and  she  mar¬ 
ries  and  bears  three  children,  thus  reach¬ 
ing  common  ground  with  Silvia.  Now 
comes  into  Silvia’s  loveless  life  the  phy¬ 
sician  who  saves  her  love-child  Mario, 
and  love  for  him,  proceeding  from  the 
unconscious  to  the  compulsory,  leads  di¬ 
rectly  to  her  death,  made  happy  by  his 
sole  presence.  Meanwhile  Jolanda  has 
returned  to  the  stage,  and  the  story  closes 
with  her  triumph  in  her  home  town. 
This  is  an  ending,  but  not  a  conclusion, 
and  Jolanda’s  relapse  even  spoils  the 
chiastic  scheme  outlined  above. 

However,  it  seems  evident  that  the  au¬ 
thoress  has  talent,  and  her  next  book 
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will  be  awaited  eagerly. — Bayard  Q. 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Egon  Hostovsky.  Cizince  hledd  byt. 

Praha.  Melantrich.  1947.  175  pages. 
70  k5. — This  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  The  Hideout  and  Seven  Times  the 
Leading  Man,  which  were  highly  praised 
in  both  this  country  and  England,  shows 
all  the  significant  qualities  of  his  literary 
style. 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  give  an  out¬ 
line  of  a  Hostovsky  novel.  What  can  a 
bill  of  fare  say  about  the  flavor  of  a 
tournedos  d  la  Bourbonnaise?  The 
strength  of  Hostovsky  lies  in  the  way  in 
which  he  tells  a  story;  in  his  bold  image¬ 
ry  and  his  “two-level  method,”  which 
enables  him  to  move  in  the  realm  of 
everyday  reality  and  in  the  realm  of 
dream  and  imagination.  In  this  novel 
about  “the  stranger  who  looks  for  an 
apartment,”  we  are  told  of  a  Czech  phy¬ 
sician,  Dr.  Marek,  “a  man  with  a  strange 
Christian  name,  a  haggard  drab  man, 
talking  English  in  a  funny  way,”  lost  in 
the  modern  wilderness  of  New  York, 
looking  for  a  quiet  place  where  he  can 
settle  and  work  on  his  invention,  a 
method  for  curing  high  blood  pressure, 
“that  curse  which  destroys  more  people 
than  cancer  and  tuberculosis  combined.” 
Dr.  Marek’s  search  for  an  apartment  is 
in  vain.  He  finds  rooms  where  he  can 
stay  for  a  few  days,  sometimes  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  but  he  is  always  driven 
away  by  some  small  disaster,  some  mon¬ 
strous  misunderstanding,  some  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Fate  .  .  .  till  he  meets  a  tragic 
end  without  having  found  the  place  he 
has  been  searching  for.  His  quest  for  an 
apartment  is  clearly  man’s  quest  for 
peace,  for  a  quiet  place  in  an  upset  world 
where  there  are  no  quiet  places  any 
longer. 

But  there  is  no  drab  dreariness  in  the 
story.  Hostovsky  has  deployed  more  hu¬ 
mor  in  this  book  than  in  any  of  his  earlier 
works.  It  is  a  book  for  the  intelligent 
and  discriminating  reader,  who  will  be 
richly  rewarded  for  reading  it. — F.  C. 
Weiskppf.  New  York. 


^  Franz  Kafka.  Sdmtliche  Werl^e. 

Vols.  1-5.  New  York.  Schocken.  $3 
each. — I  know  of  no  more  important  re¬ 
cent  event  in  foreign-language  publica¬ 
tion  than  the  reappearance  of  Franz 
Kafka’s  works.  I  say  reappearance  be¬ 
cause  an  earlier,  albeit  less  complete,  edi¬ 
tion  found  its  way  into  very  few  Ameri¬ 
can  libraries.  Now  for  the  first  time  it 
is  possible  for  anyone  with  three  dollars 
in  his  pocket  to  sample  for  himself  some 
of  the  finest  German  prose,  some  of  the 
finest  German  fiction,  of  this  or  any  other 
age. 

Notable  things  from  the  first  and  fifth 
volumes  of  the  new  edition  are  known 
to  many  already  in  English  versions.  In 
der  Straf/^olonie  has  appeared  in  Parti¬ 
san  Review  and  in  at  least  two  antholo¬ 
gies.  A  translation  of  Die  V erwandlung 
has  been  issued  more  than  once  in  a  need¬ 
lessly  expensive  separate  volume.  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  of  Literature  and  New  Di¬ 
rections  in  Prose  and  Poetry  have  fea¬ 
tured  other  pieces.  Nonetheless,  the  new 
volumes  come  before  us  today — twenty- 
three  years  after  Kafka’s  death — as  strik¬ 
ing  novelties.  You  might  give  any  one 
of  them  to  someone  for  Christmas,  know¬ 
ing  that  you  are  giving  a  masterpiece  but 
not,  thank  God,  a  classic  (a  classic  being 
a  masterpiece  encrusted  with  deadly  rev¬ 
erence). 

The  first  volume,  Erzdhlungen  und 
Kleine  Prosa,  contains  everything  of 
Kafka’s  that  appeared  during  his  life¬ 
time.  “Von  allem,  was  ich  geschrieben 
habe,”  Kafka  wrote,  “gelten  nur  die 
Bucher:  Urteil,  Heizer,  V erwandlung, 
Strajkolonie,  Landarzt,  und  die  Erzah- 
lung:  Hungerhiinstler."  To  this  are  add¬ 
ed  the  one  completed  chapter  of  the  never 
completed  novel  by  Kafka  and  Max 
Brod,  Richard  und  Samuel,  and  two  con¬ 
versations  from  the  story  Beschreibung 
eines  Kampfes.  Volume  5  contains  the 
full  text  of  this  latter — one  is  not  quite 
sure  why  the  duplication  was  necessary 
— plus  all  the  material  previously  known 
to  many  of  us  under  the  title  The  Great 
Wall  of  China  (Beim  Bau  der  Chine- 
sischen  Mauer).  Volumes  2, 3,  and  4  con- 
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sist  of  the  three  great  novels  Amerika, 
Der  Prozess,  and  Das  Schloss  respective¬ 
ly.  Five  more  volumes  (Tagebiicher  I 
and  II,  Briefe  I  and  II,  Fragmente  und 
Aphorlsmen)  are  to  follow. 

From  some  by  no  means  ivory  tower 
in  Tel  Aviv,  Max  Brod  is  supervising 
the  new  edition,  and  luckily  he  is  not, 
to  judge  by  the  first  five  volumes,  en¬ 
cumbering  it  with  any  of  the  rather  ten- 
dencious  interpretations  that  marred  his 
Kafka  biography.  There  is  a  minimum 
of  editorial  matter.  One  is  free  to  enjoy 
the  pleasant  non-Gothic  type,  the  hand¬ 
some  format,  and  the  amazing  text. — 
Eric  Bentley.  University  of  Minnesota. 

^  Boris  P\\n]zV..Maschinen  und  Wolfe. 

Translated  from  Russian  by  Mascha 
Schilskaja  and  Werner  Helwig.  Zurich. 
Pegasus.  1946.  468  pages. — This  epic 
presentation  of  the  years  of  the  Russian 
revolution  is  not  a  pragmatic  novel  with 
a  plot  told  systematically.  Bulky  as  Tol¬ 
stoi’s  or  Dostoevsky’s  books,  it  lacks  their 
lucid  and  firm  technique  which  makes 
the  Russian  classics,  in  spite  of  their  vol¬ 
ume,  their  scores  of  characters,  and  the 
complicated  action,  so  easy  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  read.  There  is  not  much  action 
in  these  scarcely  coherent  fragments  of 
a  story  held  together  by  a  kind  of  epic 
refrain,  passages  repeated  in  irregular 
intervals.  The  chaos  we  are  plunged  into 
and  never  get  out  of  till  we  close  the 
book,  is  a  picture  of  the  Russian  revo¬ 
lution  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
tragic  history  of  man’s  civilization  sym¬ 
bolized  in  the  wolf,  the  powerful  beast 
of  the  endless  Russian  woods,  now  a 
prisoner  behind  bars  in  the  menagerie, 
pacing  restlessly  up  and  down  with  even, 
regular  motions  like  a  machine. 

What  there  is  of  vague  political  theory 
is  set  into  the  all-Russian  landscape,  the 
vast  forests  and  steppes,  wild  wolves 
howling  in  the  night,  factories,  machines, 
flaming  blast  furnaces — irrational  and 
unreal  as  a  whole,  statistics  and  figures 
if  analyzed,  with  such  characters  as  the 
statistician  who  is  all  eye-glasses,  mous¬ 
taches,  and  figures,  or  the  shepherdess 


Marja,  overwhelming  in  her  elemental 
womanhood  and  animal  strength. 

The  technique  of  pointillism  adjusted 
to  literature  produces  a  somewhat  con¬ 
fused  and  oscillating  picture  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  world  in  the  process  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  the  early  twenties  when  the  revo¬ 
lution  was  almost  over  but  not  yet  set¬ 
tled.  Different  types  of  print,  whole  pages 
set  in  parenthesis,  references,  and  so  on, 
do  not  help  to  make  a  whole  out  of  the 
amorphous  parts. — Max  Lederer.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 

^  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  La  putain  respec- 
tueuse.  Paris.  Nagel.  1946. 161  pages. 
$1.80. — During  his  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States  M.  Sartre  must  have  heard 
of  the  Scottsboro  case  or  have  read  or 
seen  Wexley’s  play  about  it.  They  Shall 
Not  Die,  for  La  putain  respectueuse 
echoes  in  its  short  scenes  several  aspects 
of  that  famous  episode  in  Southern  race 
relations.  Lizzie,  the  putain,  like  Wex¬ 
ley’s  Ruby,  is  ignorant  and  sentimental 
and  gives  false  testimony  under  pressure, 
only  to  retract  it  and  save  the  Negro  who 
is  falsely  accused  of  having  attacked  her. 
M.  Sartre  works  into  his  tense  little  play 
his  indignation  over  the  injustice  rooted 
in  racial  pride  and  fear,  his  pity  for  its 
victims,  and  his  contempt  for  White 
cowardice  and  cruelty.  No  words  are 
wasted,  however,  on  didactic  speeches; 
the  situation  and  the  few  clearly  etched 
characters  carry  the  meaning  of  the  piece, 
while  the  menacing  shouts  and  shots  of 
an  unseen  crowd  build  up  the  kind  of 
tense  excitement  that  works  on  the 
nerves  of  a  theater  audience  and  on  the 
imagination  of  a  reader. 

French  writers  today  are  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  contemporary  American  litera¬ 
ture  and  influenced  by  it.  Like  Odets  in 
Till  the  Day  I  Die  and  O’Neill  in  The 
Emperor  Jones  and  The  Hairy  Ape, 
Sartre  concentrates  a  terrible  social  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  short  and  fast-moving  tragedy 
which  is  more  unforgettably  powerful 
than  most  longer  thesis  plays. — Wini¬ 
fred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 
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Legends  and  FolJ{lore 

*  Arthur  Leon  Campa.  Spanish  Fol^ 
Poetry  in  New  Mexico.  Albuquer¬ 
que.  University  of  New  Mexico  Press. 
1946.  224  pages.  |3. — Professor  Campa 
is  a  native  of  Old  Mexico,  but  he  has 
lived  among  the  Spanish-speaking  Amer¬ 
icans  for  many  years.  He  has  published 
several  volumes  on  folklore  and  linguis¬ 
tics,  but  the  present  excellent  work  is  his 
magnum  opus.  He  has  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  this  material  for  a  large  part  of  his 
life,  and  his  zeal  has  been  richly  re¬ 
warded.  He  publishes  here  40  romances, 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  had  ever 
been  brought  together  before,  32  of  them 
having  traceable  congeners  elsewhere,  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Latin  America,  or  the 
Near  East;  more  than  a  score  of  corridos, 
or  popular  tales  in  verse;  more  than  60 
decimas,  44-line  love  poems  which  have 
acquired  and  maintained  a  strangely 
fixed  form,  like  that  of  the  sonnet  in 
more  sophisticated  circles;  and  a  large 
number  of  little  songs.  He  took  down  a 
considerable  fraction  of  his  poems  from 
the  lips  of  natives,  not  the  showy  semi- 
professional  New  Mexico  minstrels  who 
acquire  their  stock  largely  from  Mexico 
via  radio,  but  from  ancient  countrymen 
who  often  have  authentic  jewels  in  their 
possession  (One  of  the  most  exquisite  is 
El  Zagal,  page  79,  as  recited  by  97-year- 
old  Apolinario  Almanzares,  of  Mora 
County).  Since  many  of  his  poems,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  corridos,  have  a  historical 
background,  he  has  a  long  historical 
introduction,  and  his  running  comments 
are  always  helpful.  The  book  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  keenly  interesting. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Arturo  Capdevila.  El  Popol-vuh  o 
Lm  biblia  de  los  mayas.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecc.  1945.  115  pages.  $3  m-n. — For 
those  who  find  truth  in  poetry  and  wis¬ 
dom  in  legends,  this  American  Indian 
Bible  will  prove  fascinating  reading.  In 
it  are  recorded,  for  all  true  believers,  the 
first  faltering  doings  of  the  gods,  the 
births  of  mountains  and  palm  trees,  the 
creation  of  fire  and  corn,  of  deer  and 
pheasants,  and,  yes,  of  man.  He  proved 


hard  to  manage  from  the  very  beginning 
of  time.  Formed  by  the  innocent  gods 
from  earth,  he  promptly  disintegrated; 
made  of  wood,  he  climbed  into  the  trees 
and  became  a  chattering  monkey;  finally 
pieced  together  from  the  abundance  of 
Nature  (with,  as  a  precaution  against 
omniscience,  “a  clouded  breath  upon 
the  mirror  of  his  eyes”),  he  founded  the 
Quiche  nation  and,  of  course,  all  other 
peoples  as  well.  That  chore  done,  one 
god  asked:  “What  shall  we  do  to  con¬ 
sole  men?”  Another  answered:  “We 
shall  console  them  by  giving  them  wives 
.  .  .  pretty  wives,  and  the  poor  wretches 
will  rejoice.”  And  it  was  so,  and  has 
been,  and  is. 

The  oral  traditions  of  the  Quiche  were 
written  down  in  the  native  tongue  short¬ 
ly  after  the  Conquest.  The  manuscript 
lay  unknown  for  centuries  until  a  Do¬ 
minican  friar,  Francisco  Ximenez,  dis¬ 
covered  it  in  a  church  vault,  translated 
and  published  it  in  his  Historia  de  la 
provincia  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala.  An¬ 
other  edition  appeared  in  Vienna  and 
then  in  London  in  1851  (reprinted  in 
San  Salvador,  1926).  The  diligent  Bras- 
seur  de  Bourbourg  published  the  orig¬ 
inal  text  and  a  translation  in  Paris 
(1861);  Renaud  issued  an  excellent  an¬ 
notated  edition  in  the  same  city  (1925); 
and  a  definitive  text  based  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  manuscript  was  prepared  by  the 
Guatemalan  scholar  J.  Antonio  Villa- 
corta  (Guatemala,  1927). 

Cajxlevila’s  edition  (first  issued  as  El 
Popol-vuh  para  todos,  Guatemala,  1938) 
is  interpretative  rather  than  historical. 
He  has  cut  through  the  unintelligible 
symbols  and  allusions,  dropped  all  the 
scholarly  paraphernalia,  and  retold  the 
story  with  inspiration  and  grace.  Imagin¬ 
ing  himself  in  the  role  of  an  Indian  trou¬ 
badour,  he  sings  the  praises  of  the  old 
gods  of  America’s  childhood.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  completely  in  charming  and  con¬ 
verting  this  skeptical  reviewer. — Ernest 
R.  Moore.  Oberlin  College. 

^  Arnold  Van  Gennep.  Manuel  de 
jolkjore  fran^ais  contemporain.  Du 
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berceau  a  la  tombe.  2  vols.  Paris.  Picard. 
1943  and  1946.  xiii-f-SSO  pages.  400  and 
200  £r. — The  indefatigable  ethnographer 
Arnold  Van  Gennep  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  his  painstaking  studies  for  more 
than  forty  years  and  has  produced  more 
than  half  that  number  of  volumes.  The 
ambitious  project  of  which  these  two 
volumes  are  a  part  has  been  delayed  and 
broken  apart  by  the  war  and  post-war 
difficulties  (there  is  a  formidable  two- 
volume  bibliography  arranged  by  prov¬ 
inces,  which  sells  for  300  francs,  and  a 
volume  yet  to  appear  which  deals  with 
the  “ceremonies  periodiques  du  Jour  de 
I’An  a  la  Saint-Sylvestre”).  The  two  vol¬ 
umes  before  us  form  a  unit  and  concern 
the  “rites  de  passage”  from  birth  to 
death:  the  high  points  are  “naissance, 
bapteme,  enfance,  adolescence,  Han^ail- 
les,  mariage,  funerailles.”  There  has 
never  before  been  so  extensive  a  cata¬ 
loguing  of  the  quaint  local  practices  ac¬ 
companying  the  epochal  occurrences  in 
the  life  of  a  rural  Frenchman  from  the 
moment  when  he  opens  his  dazzled  eyes 
on  the  world  to  the  moment  when  he 
closes  them  for  the  last  weary  time.  A 
voluminous  catalogue,  but  of  course  by 
no  means  a  complete  one.  Even  so  widely 
traveled  an  observer  as  M.  Van  Gennep 
admits  that  he  has  seen  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  French  landscape;  but  what 
he  has  collected  is  instructive.  He  does 
not  collect  his  little  facts  as  a  child  col¬ 
lects  pebbles.  More  than  a  hundred  of 
these  large-format  pages  are  devoted  to 
an  introduction  which  undertakes  to 
validate  folklore  as  a  science,  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  justify  its  technique.  M.  Van 
Gennep  is  too  real  and  cautious  a  sci¬ 
entist  to  startle  his  readers  with  marvel¬ 
ous  discoveries,  although  he  does  con¬ 
clude  by  calling  attention  to  the  number¬ 
less  parallels  between  local  practices  in 
twentieth  century  France  and  the  super¬ 
stitious  beliefs  and  doings  of  many  sav¬ 
age  peoples,  past  and  present.  But  he 
adds  cannily  that  the  occurrence  of  such 
similarities  “n’a  rien  de  surprenant,  est 
au  contraire  normal:  car  les  possibilites 
d’invention  et  de  modification  dans  le 


domaine  psychique  et  cercmoniel  qui 
constitue  le  folklore  ne  sont  pas  en  nom- 
bre  illimitc.”  It’s  a  small  world,  after  all. 
— //.  K.  L. 

T  ravel 

^  V.  A.  Heiskanen.  Kavin  tdhtilipun 
maassa.  Helsinki.  Karhu.  1946.  221 
pages.  230  mk. — Ragnar  Olander.  Arne- 
ril^Xa  valokj:ilassa.  Helsinki.  Otava. 
1947.  471  pages.  525  mk. — Kaisu-Mir- 
jami  Rydberg.  Katselin  AmeriWaa. 
Helsinki.  Tammi.  1947.  302  pages.  325 
mk. — Books  by  foreign  observers  on 
American  life  and  institutions,  largely 
suspended  during  the  war  years,  have 
begun  to  appear  again.  During  1946 
three  distinguished  citizens  of  Finland, 
two  journalists  and  a  scientist,  visited  the 
United  States  and  have  recorded  their 
observations  in  books.  The  three  vol¬ 
umes  naturally  reveal  the  background 
and  interests  of  their  respective  authors. 
Professor  Heiskanen’s  work  is  marked 
by  the  calmness,  orderliness,  and  inquir¬ 
ing  mind  of  an  internationally  known 
geodesist.  He  outlines  in  detail  the  tech¬ 
nical  achievements  of  the  New  World; 
he  pauses  to  give  instructions  to  other 
travelers  from  Finland;  he  writes  sym¬ 
pathetically  of  his  many  contacts  with 
the  Finnish- Americans  who  have  found 
a  home  “better  than  heaven”  in  the  land 
across  the  seas.  Ragnar  Olander’s  book, 
written  originally  in  Swedish,  under¬ 
takes  to  present  a  detailed  yet  integrated 
history  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
a  picture  of  its  contemporary  life.  He 
draws  excellent  pen-jX)rtraits  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Washington,  and  other 
large  cities.  Radio  and  television,  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals,  the  wealth  of  sta¬ 
tistical  and  documentary  data,  all  have 
caught  the  trained  journalist’s  attention. 
Coming  from  a  hunger-stricken  home¬ 
land,  Olander  could  not  avoid  a  com¬ 
ment  on  the  wastefulness  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  But  like  the  others,  he  is  quick  to 
point  out  their  warm  hospitality,  their 
spontaneous  friendliness.  Miss  Rydberg, 
ideologically  identified  with  the  pro- 
Communist  element  in  Finland,  gives  an 
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acute  appraisal  of  America,  especially  in 
the  field  of  labor  and  social  legislation, 
but  weaves  her  material  around  a  single 
thesis:  that  the  United  States  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Almighty  Dollar.  While 
the  volume  betrays  a  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  complexities  of  American  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  life,  it  does  present 
to  readers  in  Finland  a  dramatic  and 
challenging  body  of  material. 

A  third  journalist,  Yrjo  Kaarne,  edi¬ 


tor  of  the  influential  Suomen  Sosiati- 
demof{raatti,  who  accompanied  Olander 
and  Rydberg  on  their  State-Department- 
sponsored  trip,  has  not  yet  published  his 
contribution.  Those  who  have  read  his 
discerning  reviews  of  the  books  of  his 
fellow  travelers  look  forward  to  a  highly 
significant  estimate  of  contemporary 
America. — John  I.  Kolehmainen.  Hei¬ 
delberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  "‘Head-Liners*') 


^  Rene  Benjamin.  Uenfant  tue.  Paris. 

Editions  Nouvelles.  1946.  326  pages. 
— “L’enfant,”  who  was  killed  in  the  bat- 
de  of  Alsace  in  February  1945,  is  the 
son  of  Rene  Benjamin.  He  is  an  angel, 
to  be  sure,  and  Benjamin  proves  to  us 
that  the  biography  of  an  angel  can  be 
so  stupid  that  it  is  positively  offensive. 
Jean  Loup  did  not  deserve  this.  He  was 
evidently  of  the  stuff  of  which  novel 
writers  make  their  heroes.  Thirty  pages 
of  his  letters  quoted  in  the  last  third  of 
the  book  incline  us  to  regret  that  his 
father  did  not  stop  with  the  publication 
of  extracts  from  his  son’s  correspondence. 
But  the  issue  is  not  the  personality  of 
Jean  Loup.  The  title  of  this  book,  like 
so  much  else  of  Benjamin’s,  is  trickery. 
He  has  not  tried  to  bring  the  dead  boy 
to  life  again,  but,  by  a  fallacious  and  irri¬ 
tating  substitution  of  merits,  to  atone  for 
the  attitude  of  the  father — which  is 
dubious  if  not  something  worse — ^by  the 
uprightness  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  son. 
It  is  not  the  best  of  taste  for  Rene  Ben¬ 
jamin  to  grow  indignant  over  the  “arbi¬ 
trary”  arrests — his  own  in  particular — 
and  to  complain  of  an  imprisonment  of 
several  months  which  would  have 
seemed  like  a  pleasant  vacation  to  the 
slaves  and  deportees  whom  the  creatures 


of  his  dear  Marechal  turned  over  to  the 
Nazis.  If  we  may  be  brutally  honest 
about  Benjamin’s  vision  d’un  double  de¬ 
voir,  of  which  this  book  is  a  shameful 
defense,  it  means  this:  Hate  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  but  hate  democracy  even  more 
violently,  and  make  use  of  the  Nazis’  ma¬ 
chine  of  destruction  to  annihilate  it — 
without  effort,  without  risk,  and  without 
responsibility. — Jean  here.  Kenyon  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Guillan  de  Benouville.  Le  sacrifice 
du  matin.  Paris.  Laffont.  1946.  607 
pages.  230  fr. — A  fascinating  and  ex¬ 
traordinarily  detailed  account  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  French  Underground,  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  one  of  its  organizers. 
A  very  human  story,  with  the  qualities 
and  defects  which  are  normally  found  in 
memoirs  or  journals  covering  any  par¬ 
ticular  pjeriod.  Whatever  further  books 
may  be  written  on  this  subject,  Le  sa¬ 
crifice  du  matin  will  remain  the  basic 
and  most  intimate  account  of  French  his¬ 
tory  in  the  making.  Told  by  one  who  was 
a  participant  in  nearly  every  activity  of 
the  Underground,  the  book  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  flavor  of  reality.  After  escaping 
from  a  German  prison  camp,  De  Benou¬ 
ville  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
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Underground  movement.  He  raised 
funds  for  the  group,  made  contacts  with 
England  and  the  United  States,  negoti¬ 
ated  to  bring  about  unity  within  France 
when  different  branches  of  the  Under¬ 
ground  came  into  conflict  over  policy, 
helped  in  the  organization  of  the  Maquis 
and  the  Fighting  French  Forces,  helped 
solve  the  Giraud-De  Gaulle  controversy, 
was  assigned  to  active  combat  with  the 
French  forces  in  Italy,  and  led  his  troops 
to  victory.  With  the  Maquis  in  Brittany 
he  helped  dislodge  the  Germans  holding 
the  coast-line  forts  and  cities.  There  he 
was  wounded  and  lost  a  leg,  but  he  still 
had  the  strength  and  vitality  to  take  part 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  New  France 
and  to  make  plans  for  the  writing  of 
this  book. 

It  is  a  long  book;  nothing  is  omitted. 
It  is  a  frank  book,  describing  betrayals, 
the  infiltration  of  spies,  and  petty  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  minor  differences  of  opinion 
that  nearly  wrecked  the  movement  at 
several  critical  points.  It  is  a  dramatic 
book,  telling  of  miraculous  escapes  from 
the  Gestajx),  disguises  resorted  to  in  or¬ 
der  to  further  the  movement’s  enter¬ 
prises,  tortures  endured  by  members  of 
the  Underground  who  refused  to  give 
information  to  the  police  and  Gestapo. 
It  is  a  tragic  book,  picturing  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  the  death  of  young  heroes  who 
paid  the  penalty  for  helping  to  save 
France.  And  finally,  it  is  a  book  of  high 
spiritual  quality.  It  takes  its  title  from  a 
phrase  in  The  Imitation  of  Christ.  This 
great  religious  work  seems  to  have  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  De  Benouville 
and  p)erhaps  to  others  who  founded  the 
M.  R.  P.  Lc  sacrifice  du  matin  should  be 
in  the  library  of  every  person  interested 
in  the  story  of  France’s  liberation  and 
the  long,  sustained,  and  eventually  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  of  the  French  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  from  their  soil  by  the  British  and 
American  troops. — Edmond  A.  Meras. 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

^  Andre  Bourgeois.  Rene  Boylesve, 
I’homme,  le  peintre  de  la  Touraine. 


Paris.  Droz.  1945.  268  pages. — At  Boy- 
lesve’s  death,  in  1926,  his  widow  turned 
over  his  papers  to  M.  Gcrard-Gailly,  an 
intimate  friend  of  her  husband’s  who 
has  since  published  several  works  on 
Boylesve.  Much  of  the  unpublished  ma¬ 
terial  cannot  yet  be  given  to  the  public, 
however,  because  surviving  relatives  and 
friends  must  be  spared  embarrassment. 
M.  Andre  Bourgeois  has  given  us  here 
the  most  comprehensive  work  to  date  on 
the  novelist.  He  studies  him  as  a  middle- 
class  citizen,  as  artist,  lover,  writer.  Boy- 
lesve’s  greatest  contribution  to  literature 
has  been  as  a  painter  of  a  section  of  pro¬ 
vincial  life,  of  lawyers,  notaries,  jurists, 
members  of  the  clergy,  and  those  solid 
bourgeois  families  which  constituted  the 
life-blood  of  France  and  which  have 
slowly  disintegrated  within  our  mem¬ 
ory.  The  novels  analyzed  at  length  are: 
Le  midecin  des  dames  de  N6ans;  La 
becquee;  U enfant  ^  la  balustrade;  Made¬ 
moiselle  Cloque;  La  jeune  fille  bien 
6lev6e;  Je  vous  ai  desiree  un  soir;  and  Le 
bel  avenir.  In  each  of  these,  M.  Bour¬ 
geois  fx)ints  out  the  relationship  between 
characters  and  situations  and  at  what 
points  Boylesve  put  his  own  life  and  ex¬ 
perience  into  his  works.  This  he  did  in 
such  large  measure  that  the  books  can¬ 
not  be  understood  without  understand¬ 
ing  the  man  who  so  largely  lived  them 
before  writing  them. 

M.  Bourgeois’  enthusiasm  for  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  his  lively  pen  make  it  a  pleasure 
to  read  his  study,  which  never  once  re¬ 
minds  the  reader  that  it  was  undertaken 
as  a  doctoral  dissertation. — Pierre  Cour- 
tines.  Queens  College,  Flushing,  New 
York. 

^  Henri  Cotard.  Structure  du  g^nie  de 
Napoleon.  Paris.  Laffont.  1946.  285 
pages.  120  fr. — Hitler  was  an  exagger¬ 
ated  Napoleon,  as  Napoleon  had  been 
a  Frederick  on  a  vaster  scale.  Size  lends 
no  enchantment  to  the  Fiihrer  type.  By 
this  time,  the  world  should  be  weary  of 
such  grandeur.  But  it  seems  that  even  De 
Gaulle,  a  very  intelligent  man,  has  not 
fully  learnt  wisdom.  There  was,  after  the 
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First  World  War,  an  abatement  of  Na¬ 
poleon-worship;  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  recrudescence.  The  success  of  Madelin 
and  Aubry  with  a  literate  bourgeois  pub¬ 
lic  cannot  be  ignored. 

Cotard’s  book  is  orthodox  Napoleon- 
ism,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  chaotic;  for  the 
Emperor  is  a  synthetic  idol.  The  author 
sprinkles  his  pages  with  damaging  state¬ 
ments  and  must  pride  himself  on  his 
impartiality;  but  the  “genius”  of  the 
Corsican  and  “the  superhuman  mirage, 
the  inaccessible  beauty  of  his  dream” 
are  never  challenged.  The  book  is  nei¬ 
ther  narrative,  nor  philosophical,  nor 
lyrical:  it  is  consistently  haphazard  and 
nondescript.  There  is  no  central  idea,  no 
intelligible  development,  no  style.  That 
an  intelligent  publisher  like  Laffont 
should  bring  it  out  in  these  days  of  paper 
famine  adds  a  minor  enigma  to  the 
welter  of  enigmas  in  which  we  are  liv¬ 
ing. — Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Maurice  Dekobra.  Sept  arts  chez  les 
hommes  litres.  Journal  d’un  jran- 
fais  aux  Etats-Unis  1939-1946.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1946. 382  pages. 
S2  . — The  journalist  and  very  popular 
novelist  Maurice  Dekobra  spent  the  war 
years  in  New  York  and  Hollywood.  He 
deals  here  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  European  exiles  in  America,  the 
D.  A.  R.,  America’s  Sixty  Families,  the 
fall  of  France,  literature  as  a  profession, 
columnists,  gangsters,  women,  divorce, 
yesterday’s  movie  stars,  the  press.  Mur¬ 
der,  Inc.,  the  Fifth  Column,  the  Pearl 
Harbor  investigation,  the  atomic  bomb, 
and  the  United  States  of  Europe.  De¬ 
kobra  is  often  inaccurate  in  his  informa¬ 
tion  and  he  does  not  know  all  American 
groups  well,  but  he  is  usually  interesting. 
He  is  at  his  best  in  the  telling  of  humor¬ 
ous  anecdotes,  of  which  the  best  is  Le 
Caporal  Cassanova,  the  story  of  a  Brook¬ 
lyn  G.  I.  killed  on  the  road  to  Rome. — 
Willis  H.  Bowen.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Leo  Paul  Desrosiers.  Les  engages  du 
Grand  Portage.  Montreal.  Fides. 


1946.  207  pages. — This  lively  account  of 
the  fight  of  the  French  fur  companies 
against  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  about 
the  year  1800  was  originally  published 
in  1939  by  Gallimard  in  Paris.  The  war 
soon  interfered  with  its  importation  into 
Canada,  and  the  present  volume  is  a  re¬ 
publication.  This  French  equivalent  of 
Northwest  Passage  recounts  men’s  strug¬ 
gles  against  a  merciless  Nature  and  the 
insidious  cupidity  of  other  men.  This 
latter  in  particular  is  emphasized  ad 
nauseam,  which  almost  completely  strips 
the  book  of  literary  value  although  it  re¬ 
mains  as  entertaining  as  any  adventure 
story.  If  the  main  character,  Montour, 
had  been  portrayed  as  a  plain  ordinary 
heel  instead  of  a  personified  intrigue — 
without  any  human  characteristics  which 
would  have  made  him  alive  for  the  read¬ 
er — the  book  might  have  had  literary  ap¬ 
peal  in  addition  to  its  vivid  narrative  in¬ 
terest. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley, 
California. 

^  Marcel  Dugas.  Un  romantique 
canadien:  Louis  Frechette,  1836- 
1908.  Montreal.  Beauchemin.  New  ed., 
1946.  318  pages. — Louis  Frechette  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  history  of  Canadian  let¬ 
ters  because  he  was  the  first  French 
Canadian  poet  to  attain  recognition  in 
Europe.  In  1879,  the  Academie  Fran- 
(jaise  awarded  him  a  Prix  Montyon  for 
his  Fleurs  boreales  and  Oiseaux  de  neige. 
Born  in  Levis,  he  studied  law  in  Quebec, 
turned  to  journalism,  spent  some  years 
of  exile  in  the  United  States,  returned 
to  become  prominent  in  politics  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  and  Quebec,  edited  several  Domin¬ 
ion  newspapers,  and  won  immense  suc¬ 
cess  with  his  literary  works. 

This  biography,  which  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  1932,  is  the  most  complete  and 
detailed  account  of  the  Quebec  poet.  The 
author  deals  at  length  and  skilfully  with 
the  influence  of  Hugo  and  other  Roman¬ 
tic  writers  on  Frechette.  He  describes 
how  Frechette  succeeded  and  failed  as  a 
poet — succeeded  when  he  remembered 
to  be  Canadian  and  failed  when  he  tried 
too  hard  to  be  a  romantic  in  the  manner 
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of  Hugo.  Abundant  extracts  from  Fre¬ 
chette’s  writings  are  given,  particularly 
from  his  LSgende  d’un  peuple  and  from 
his  plays.  With  the  help  of  this  excellent 
book  we  now  have  sufficient  material  to 
understand  him  as  he  no  doubt  was,  the 
best  of  the  early  poets  of  French  Canada. 
— Willis  H.  Bowen.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

M  Henry  d’Estre.  Bonaparte.  Ill:  Le 
mirage  oriental.  Egypte  ( 1 798-1799 ) . 
Paris.  Plon.  1946.  471  pages.  200  fr. — 
“Henry  d’Estre”  (?),  a  military  writer 
who  has  been  in  the  business  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  is  attempting  a  new  large- 
scale  study  of  the  Corsican  Duce,  in 
rivalry  with  the  late  Octave  Aubry  and 
with  Louis  Madelin.  Outlook  strictly 
orthodox:  “L’expedition  d’Egypte  fut  le 
roman  exotique  de  Napoleon,  chapitre 
feerique  de  cette  Iliade  qu’est  I’Epopce.” 
Style  strictly  conventional:  “Le  Petit 
Caporal  arrive  amenant  en  croupe  la 
Victoire,  sa  fidele  compagne.”  Might  be 
signed  Adolphe  Thiers,  Joseph  Prud- 
homme,  Bouvard  and  Pccuchet,  Perri- 
chon,  Agenor  Fenouillard  or  Henry 
Bordeaux.  No  wonder  an  earlier  volume 
was  awarded  an  Oscar  by  the  French 
Academy.  When  you  are  attuned  to  the 
thought  and  language,  the  book  has 
merits.  It  is  detailed  and  not  overbur¬ 
dened  with  thought.  A  few  random 
notes:  the  chapitre  jSerique,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  adventure,  was  financed  by  robbing 
the  Canton  of  Berne:  “Quelle  tentation 
pour  des  voisins  puissants  et  besogneux!” 
The  agent  of  the  Directoire  was  appro¬ 
priately  named  Rapinat.  “Pour  se  t6- 
chauffer,  nos  troupiers  brfilerent  sur 
pied  les  oliviers,  au  grand  desespoir  des 
habitants.  .  .  .  Nos  troupes  faisaient  le 
vide  derriere  elles,  briilant  rccoltes  et 
villages.  .  .  .  Nous  n’etions  entour^s  que 
de  mourants,  de  pillards  et  d’incendi- 
aires.”  The  obverse  of  Glory  is  impres¬ 
sive  enough;  it  has  a  reverse.  When  such 
things  arc  done  in  the  name  of  Napoleon, 
they  are  but  the  dark  side  of  la  Legende, 
VEpopee.  When  they  are  done  in  the 
name  of  Hitler,  we  find  some  other 


name. — Albert  Guirard,  Sr.  Stanford 
University. 

^  R.  P.  A.  Flacherc.  Monseigneur  de 

Guibriant.  I:  Le  missionnaire.  Pref¬ 
ace  by  De  Broglie.  Paris.  Plon.  1946. 
585  pages.  320  fr. — The  subject  of  this 
eloquent  biography  was  spoken  of  by 
Pope  Pius  XI  as  le  plus  grand  apotre  des 
temps  modernes.  His  fifty  years  of  labor 
in  China  for  the  Church  and  mankind 
(1885-1935),  which  began  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  active  career  and  ended 
with  his  death,  remind  us  of  Living¬ 
stone’s  shorter  lifetime  of  service  in  Af¬ 
rica.  A  member  of  a  famous  family  of 
the  Breton  nobility,  which  has  enriched 
France  with  a  number  of  distinguished 
soldiers  and  other  leaders,  he  is  reported 
to  have  decided  at  the  tender  age  of  six 
that  it  was  his  manifest  destiny  to  be¬ 
come  a  missionary  (there  is  a  touch  of 
hagiography  about  the  book  which  may 
strike  some  readers  as  a  little  quaint  at 
times  but  which  is  never  unpleasantly  in¬ 
sistent).  One  of  the  sources  of  such  men’s 
strength  is  their  admirable  freedom  from 
the  uncertainties  that  trouble  many  of  us. 
To  Father  de  Guebriant,  who  eventually 
became  an  Archbishop  and  Superieur 
general  des  Missions  Etrangercs,  the 
Church’s  duty  and  his  own  were  sun- 
clear  and  France’s  colonizing  mission 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  less  so.  “.  .  .  notre 
pauvre  chcre  France,”  he  wrote  to  his 
brother,  “non  pas  telle  que  nous  la  vou- 
drions,  mais  telle  qu’elle  est,  est  encore 
ce  qu’il  y  a  de  meilleur  au  monde.” 
Such  confidence  is  invincible. 

The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  Father 
de  Guebriant’s  personal  missionary  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  a  record 
of  his  administrative  labors.  His  bi¬ 
ographer,  another  missionary,  is  one  of 
the  most  talented  religious  writers  in 
France.  He  has,  however,  built  this  book 
largely  from  Monseigneur  de  Guebri¬ 
ant’s  own  voluminous  and  vivid  cor¬ 
respondence. — R.  T.  H. 

^  J.  Paul-Boncour.  Entre  deux  guerres. 

Vol.  1.  New  York.  Brentano.  1946. 
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iv-1-300  pages.  $2. — It  is  tantalizing  to 
read  the  first  volume  of  a  work  of  this 
type  without  seeing  the  others.  J.  Paul- 
Boncour  is  well  known  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  because  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  French  delegation  at  the 
birth  of  the  United  Nations  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  This  first  volume  of  his  memoirs, 
which  are  really  too  impersonal  to  be 
called  by  that  name,  covers  the  period 
from  1877  to  1918;  quite  thoroughly  till 
1905  and  more  sketchily  beyond  that 
date.  It  is  a  useful  document  for  the 
study  of  the  dismal  failure  of  June  1940 
and  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  history 
of  criminal  selfishness  and  petty  vanity 
that  led,  through  a  period  of  over  thirty 
years,  to  the  tragic  catastrophe. 

Paul-Boncour,  like  M.  Caillaux  in  his 
Memoircs,  shows  how  France  was  al¬ 
ready  rotting  at  the  roots  at  the  time  of 
World  War  I.  How  this  blight  spread 
between  the  two  wars  as  a  result  of  the 
selfishness  of  the  government,  big  busi¬ 
ness,  and  finally  the  common  man,  to 
culminate  in  the  monstrous  denouement 
of  June  1940,  will  no  doubt  be  the  theme 
of  Volumes  II  and  III.  This  introductory 
volume  is  not  easy  reading,  but  steady 
improvement  in  both  style  and  arrange¬ 
ment  throughout  its  course  certainly 
warrants  optimistic  expectation  of  what 
the  other  volumes  will  bring. — Pieter  H. 
Kollewijn.  Berkeley,  California. 

^  Henri  Pirenne.  Histoire  de  VEurope 
des  invasions  au  XV P  siecle.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Office  de  Publicitc.  n.d.  xiii-|-496 
pages. — When  war  came  in  1914,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pirenne,  by  reason  of  his  numer¬ 
ous  works  on  medieval  cities,  medieval 
civilization,  and  the  history  of  Belgium, 
had  already  achieved  a  distinguished  po¬ 
sition  as  his  country’s  foremost  histori¬ 
an.  In  1915,  after  one  of  his  sons  had 
been  killed  at  the  front,  he  himself  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Germans  because  he 
refused  to  make  propaganda  for  them. 
After  spending  some  time  in  concen¬ 
tration  camps,  where  he  lectured  on  his¬ 
tory  to  keep  up  his  own  and  the  other 
prisoners’  morale,  he  was  finally  allowed 


to  live  under  house  arrest  in  Leipzig. 
This  enforced  leisure  gave  him  plenty  of 
time  for  reflection  and  for  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  this  volume  on  the  history  of 
Europe  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  to  the  Protestant  Reformation.  With 
a  well  stored  mind  but  without  books, 
he  wrote  from  memory  and  mature  re¬ 
flection  this  brief  but  fine  survey  of  me¬ 
dieval  history.  It  has  some  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  Bryce’s  historical  classic,  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  Important  develop¬ 
ments  stand  forth  clearly,  simply,  and 
interestingly.  That  explains  why  it  is 
now  in  its  20th  edition. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

^  Jacques  Suffel.  Anatole  France. 

Paris.  Myrte.  1946.  412  pages. — 
There  is  nothing  sensational  about  this 
book.  It  does  not  treat  Anatole  France 
with  a  taste  of  his  own  medicine,  irony 
and  pity.  It  is  not  a  monument  of  ex¬ 
haustive  scholarship.  It  is  not  an  out¬ 
standing  piece  of  literary  criticism  or 
social  history.  It  is  not  romanced,  and 
it  is  not  psycho-analytical.  It  is  simply 
good:  in  its  unpretentious  way,  the  best 
epitome  I  know  of  Anatole  France’s  life 
and  career.  It  may  not  suffice;  at  any 
rate,  it  will  serve. 

The  curse  of  sanity  lies  upon  Anatole 
France,  and  the  darkness  we  now  wor¬ 
ship  has  engulfed  his  fame.  But  he  has 
his  place  on  our  shelves  by  the  side  of 
Ecclesiastes,  Jonah,  Lucian,  Erasmus, 
Montaigne,  Voltaire,  and  Renan:  not  the 
Titans  no  doubt,  but  a  very  pleasant 
company. — Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Albert  Guerard  pere.  VEurope  litre 
et  unie.  Paris.  Vieux-Colombier. 
1946.  249  pages. — Not  a  translation,  but 
a  free,  revised,  and  expanded  version  of 
Europe  Free  and  United.  Between  the 
American  and  the  French  editions,  the 
situation  in  Europe  and  in  the  world  has 
grown  tragically  worse.  The  solution  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  book  has  become  far  more 
difficult  and  at  the  same  time  far  more 
necessary.  It  is  now  advocated  by  Win- 
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ston  Churchill,  Bertrand  Russell,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  and  Schumacher,  as  it  had 
been,  before  the  war  was  over,  by  Jacques 
Maritain,  Wendell  Willkie,  Thomas 
Mann,  and  G.  A.  Borgese.  It  would  en¬ 
able  America  to  withdraw  honorably 
from  the  Old  World,  before  the  tide  of 
resentment  destroys  the  last  vestiges  of 
gratitude.  It  would  give  Russia  the  se¬ 
curity  that  a  twilight  zone  of  influence 
can  never  afford:  a  European  Union  at 
the  same  time  democratic  and  socialis¬ 
tic.  But  we  scorn  the  realities  of  culture 
and  economics  for  romantic  delusions  of 
power.  Political  foresight  is  called  Uto¬ 
pian,  and  political  generosity  is  dubbed 
starry-eyed;  but  to  pour  blood  and  bil¬ 
lions  on  the  altar  of  the  idol  Power  is 
“realism.”— X.  Y.  Z. 

^  Louis  Nemes.  La  paix  eternelle:  est- 
dle  une  utopie?  Paris.  Nagel.  1946. 
227  pages.  132  fr. — The  author  tells  a 
dismal  history  but  reaches  an  optimistic 
conclusion  in  this  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  Versailles  peace  settlement  and 
of  the  stumbling  approaches  to  a  new 
peace  system  discernible  as  he  wrote,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Occupation.  At  this  late  date  in 
the  evolution  of  historical  analysis  of 
Versailles,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  its  weaknesses;  but  in  his 
provocative  discussion  of  “the  partial 
peace,”  one  which  ignored  so  much  of 
the  world,  Nemes  has  struck  a  new  key 
which  seems  in  harmony  with  what  has 
been  told,  while  adding  fulness  to  the 
tone. 

Despite  the  excellence  of  the  historical 
review,  one  can  feel  only  a  futile  discour¬ 
agement  at  the  author’s  statement  of 
conditions  of  peace:  that  eternal  peace 
is  no  utopian  dream,  but  that  only  those 
states  with  the  same  internal  political 
pattern  can  hope  to  live  together  without 
war.  Surely  a  better  formula,  especially 
as  concerns  internal  politics  within  the 
ranks  at  least  of  the  peace-loving  states, 
would  be  that  used  by  two  American 
religious  groups  upon  achieving  federa¬ 
tion:  “where  we  agree  there  is  unity. 


where  we  disagree  there  is  liberty.” — 
Oliver  Benson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Ernst  Erich  Noth.  Fonts  sur  le  Rhin. 

New  York.  Mediterraneennes.  1947. 
224  pages.  250  fr. — Herr  Noth,  fearful 
of  the  rising  power  of  the  Nazis,  re¬ 
moved  to  France  to  warn  Europe  of  its 
coming  peril.  He  is  still  very  suspicious 
and  alarmist  about  Germany.  He  is  fear¬ 
ful  of  Anglo-American  policy  which 
would  give  Germany  a  chance  for  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  and  which  does  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  take  into  consideration  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Germany’s  immediate  neighbors 
who  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  a 
new  war  of  aggression.  He  is  annoyed 
with  Americans  who  send  “Care”  pack¬ 
ages  to  Germany  instead  of  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  were  devastated  by  Hitler. 
“Bridges  over  the  Rhine”  is  his  symbol 
for  the  enduring  peace  which  he  would 
like  to  see  established  between  the  coun¬ 
try  of  his  birth  and  the  country  of  his 
choice.  But  his  planless  little  volume, 
made  up  of  obvious  generalities,  pious 
wishes,  and  clever  phrase-making,  has 
few  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  this 
enduring  peace  is  to  be  brought  about. 
His  chief  suggestion  is  that  Germany 
must  be  spiritually  re-educated,  and  that 
France  alone  is  the  country  that  can  best 
do  this. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Le  Rhin,  Nil  de  VOccident.  Jean 

Dumont,  ed.  Paris.  Ordres  de  Che- 
valerie.  1946.  327  pages. — ^This  seems  to 
me  an  important  book,  which,  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  its  make-up,  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  a  committee.  Starting  with 
a  description  of  the  Rhine  (by  the  edi¬ 
tor?)  and  a  historical  survey  by  Comte 
Jean  de  Pange,  the  volume  divides  into 
three  main  parts:  Aspects  rhenans,  in¬ 
cluding  art,  present  conditions,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  considerations;  Le 
Rhin  dans  les  litteratures  (Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican,  Dutch,  German,  French);  Le  pro- 
blbme  du  Rhin  et  les  riverains  (Switz¬ 
erland,  Belgium,  Holland,  France).  A 
conclusion,  L’avenir  rhenan,  is  supplied 
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by  a  German,  Eugen  Ewig.  Contributors 
include  Lord  Vansittart,  Louis  Reau, 
Jules- Albert  Jeager,  Jean  Chardonnet, 
Pierre  Bar  jot,  Raymond  I^s  Vergnas, 
Anton  van  Duinkeerken,  Johannes  Tiel- 
rooy,  Lucien  Schwab,  Jean-Marie  Carre, 
C.  J.  Burckhardt,  Jacques-Henri  Pirenne, 
W.  J.  R.  Thorbecke,  Andre  Fran^ois- 
Poncet;  one  each  for  Belgium,  England, 
Germany,  Switzerland;  three  for  Hol¬ 
land;  the  rest  Frenchmen. 

It  is  the  German  who  sums  up  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  volume:  “La  clc  de  la  paix 
europeenne  (est)  I’autonomie  rhenane 
.  .  .  Hollandais,  Beiges,  Luxembour- 
geois  et  Suisses  sont  des  Rhenans  tout 
comme  les  Rhenans  d’Allemagne.”  To 
which  we  may  add  the  statement  of 
Louis  Reau:  “Ainsi  I’histoire  de  Tart 
justifie  ...  4  savoir  que  le  Rhin  n’est  ni 
une  fronticre  ni  un  fleuve  exclusivement 
allemand,  mais  qu’il  a  etc  dans  le  passe 
et  doit  rester  dans  I’avenir  la  grande 
artcre  Internationale  des  peoples  de  I’Oc- 
cident.” 

If  some  of  the  writing  in  the  book  is 
tendentious,  it  seems  to  me  not  unfairly 
so.  And  the  appeal  to  history,  especially 
in  the  Comte  de  Range’s  Vue  sur  Vhis- 
toire  de  la  Rhenanie,  is  plausibly  and 
pleasingly  made.  To  those  persons  who 
believe  that  a  European  federation  is  one 
of  the  foundation-stones  of  world-peace, 
this  book  is  a  “must.” — Bayard  Q.  Mor¬ 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Almanack  des  lettres,  1947.  Paris. 

Flore.  1946.  256  pages. — A  convinc¬ 
ing  witness  to  the  amazing  literary  vital¬ 
ity  that  France  has  shown  since  the  lib¬ 
eration.  In  the  Introduction,  Georges 
Duhamel  points  out  that  all  the  ferment, 
all  the  explosions,  are  simply  evidence 
that  France  “has  lived,  fought,  and  suf¬ 
fered  (and  has)  many  things  to  tell  the 
world.’’  Under  some  thirty  rubrics,  short 
essays  and  statistics  attempt  to  show  just 
what  has  been  recently  thought  and  pub¬ 
lished,  from  works  on  science  to  poetry. 
By  far  the  longest  section — and,  except¬ 
ing  the  cinema,  the  only  one  illustrated 
— is  a  Petit  dictionnaire  des  ecrivains 


Strangers.  There  is  a  description  of  the 
Etat  present  des  Academies  et  SocietSs 
and  a  list  of  prizes  given  in  1946  and 
planned  for  1947.  Looking  at  editors’ 
projects,  the  Almanack  tells  you  “what 
you  will  read  in  1947’’;  and  it  lists  the 
addresses  of  the  200  most  important  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  in  France. — F.  D.  E. 

^  V.  H.  Debidour.  Saveur  des  lettres. 

Problemes  litteraires.  Paris.  Plon. 
1946. 235  pages.  90  fr. — This  book  is  slim 
and  unpretentious.  Be  not  deceived:  it 
holds  more  ideas  and  more  subtle  shades 
than  bulky  pedantic  tomes.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  “general  literature,’’ 
that  discipline  which  is  a  scandal  to  the 
scholarly  collector  of  slips,  for  it  implies 
appreciation  and  reflection.  The  ten 
problems  here  discussed  cover  the  whole 
field  of  literary  theory:  Matter  and  Man¬ 
ner — Four  Roads  to  the  Unreal — Wit 
and  the  Comic  Spirit — Naturalism  and 
Truth — Esthetics  of  Misfortune — Sin¬ 
cerity  —  Criticism  —  The  Epic — Litera¬ 
ture  and  National  Inspiration — “Racy 
of  the  Soil.’’ 

Thought  and  style,  I  unreservedly 
commend  the  book,  which  docs  not  im¬ 
ply  agreement.  Simple  as  it  seems,  it  is 
the  reverse  of  an  Introduction.  Ripe 
scholars,  well  informed  historians,  and 
trained  critics  arc  the  projjcr  audience 
for  Debidour.  But  each  of  us  can  profit 
on  his  own  level.  Even  beginners,  al¬ 
though  they  will  miss  many  a  fine  point, 
will  catch  many  important  general  ideas. 
Evidently  the  literary  tradition  has  lost 
none  of  its  savor  in  France. — Albert  Gui- 
rard,  Sr.  Stanford  University. 

^  Jean  Hyticr.  Les  arts  de  la  litterature. 

Paris  et  Alger.  Chariot.  1945.  166 
pages.  110  fr. — These  five  essays,  written 
between  1926  and  1939,  would  have 
pleased  Tainc  rather  than  Brunetierc. 
True  to  classical  tradition,  the  author 
tries  to  establish  normative  standards  on 
which  value  judgments  may  be  safely 
based.  Defending  the  domain  of  esthetics 
against  the  literary  historian  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  critic  on  the  other,  he 
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chooses  to  stand  on  technical  ground 
rather  than  on  philosophical  quicksands. 
When  he  defines  poetry  as  the  “meta¬ 
physics  of  the  heart,”  drama  as  that  “of 
the  will,”  and  prose  fiction  as  that  “of 
the  intellect,”  this  formulation,  though 
striking,  is  less  original  and  less  generally 
valid  than  his  precise  delimitation  of  the 
techniques  befitting  drama  and  novel. 
His  standards  are  set,  at  times  somewhat 
summarily,  by  the  great  writers  of  the 
Western  world,  up  to  and  including 
Proust.  Very  little  is  said  on  free  verse, 
nothing  on  surrealist  poetics.  Professor 
Hytier’s  book  should  prove  of  interest 
to  those  planning  to  work  on  the  “es¬ 
thetics  of  tomorrow”:  cinematographic 
techniques  in  literature,  the  role  of  psy¬ 
choanalysis,  and  Time  and  Atmosphere 
as  protagonists  of  drama  and  fiction  are 
topics  he  suggests,  while  he  indicates  the 
standard  reference  works  in  French  es¬ 
thetics  of  late  yesterday  and  today. — 
Marianne  Bon  wit.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

**  Jerome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  Le  roman 
d’Aisse.  Paris.  Self.  1946.  186  pages. 
100  fr. — This  little  volume  reads  like  a 
romanticized  episode  in  the  life  of  Mau¬ 
rice  Barres.  It  is  an  effort  to  explain  cer¬ 
tain  rather  enigmatical  works  of  the  nov¬ 
elist,  notably  Vn  Jardin  sur  YOronte,  by 
the  influence  of  an  Egcria  called  Ai'sse. 
She  is  presented  as  a  distinguished  poet¬ 
ess  of  foreign  origin,  but  exact  documen¬ 
tation  is  entirely  lacking.  We  are  told 
nothing  of  her  past  nor  of  how  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  Barres  began.  The  suicide  of 
his  nephew,  Charles  Demange,  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  her  baneful  machinations.  She 
appears  as  a  kind  of  Hedda  Gabler:  “Un 
tel  etre  n’a  besoin  d’aucun  ctre  en  aucun 
lieu.  Elle  les  utilise  tous,  mais  il  lui  en 
faut  toujours  un.”  We  are  shown  her 
intimacy  with  Barres — its  exact  nature  is 
left  to  the  reader’s  imagination — their 
quarrel,  her  effort  to  retain  something  of 
him  by  the  ensnarement  of  his  nephew, 
and  their  final  reconciliation.  We  are 
told  what  the  Tharaud  brothers,  who 
were  secretaries  of  Barres,  claim  to  have 


seen  and  heard:  they  offer  their  interpre¬ 
tation  of  parts  of  the  Cahiers  and  of  un¬ 
published  contes  of  Barres.  If  the  book 
were  signed  by  an  unknown  author,  the 
gentle  reader  might  well  wonder 
whether  it  is  fish,  flesh,  or  good  red  her¬ 
ring. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Jean  Auger-Duvignaud.  Le  sommeil 
de  juillet  et  trois  nouvelles.  Paris. 
Raison- d’Etre.  1946.  240  pages. — This  is 
the  literary  debut  of  a  young  writer  who 
grew  up  in  the  dark  time  of  France’s 
humiliation  (which  was  also  a  splendid 
time  because  of  the  resurrection  of 
France  in  its  Resistance).  These  four 
long  stories  are  evidently  born  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  experience.  They  are  stories 
of  suffering,  of  valor  and  fear,  of  pain 
and  joy  in  the  presence  of  deadly  danger. 
They  tell  of  the  ordinary  people  of 
France — their  lives,  their  deaths,  their 
narrow  escapes,  their  thirst  for  life,  their 
wit,  and  their  courage.  Jean  Auger-Du¬ 
vignaud  has  a  happy  gift  of  character 
delineation,  a  rich  vocabulary  and  that 
early  mastery  of  craftsmanship  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  French  literature  with  its  fer¬ 
tile  tradition  stemming  from  Rabelais, 
La  Fontaine,  and  Molicrc. — F.  C.  Weis- 
kppf.  New  York  City. 

^  Rene  Barjavel.  Tarendol.  Paris.  Dc- 
noel.  1946.  427  pages.  135  fr. — Just 
a  love  story.  We  have  to  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read — after 
so  many  “disturbing”  books — this  tale  of 
genuine  feeling,  deep  passion.  Tarendol 
has  certainly  not  the  symbolic  scope  of 
T ristan  and  Yseult  even  though  we  have 
to  overcome  no  less  formidable  obstacles. 
It  has  not  the  eternal  beauty  of  Aucassin 
et  Nicolette  even  though  it  abounds  in 
moving  scenes  and  poetical  lines.  But  it 
plays  a  tune  that  makes  you  listen.  It 
tells  its  old  story  in  a  simple  vein  most 
adequate  to  its  content.  And  it  is  as  un¬ 
conventional  and  genuine  as  necessary, 
and  as  tragic  as  pleasant  reading  permits. 
Besides,  this  story  of  the  love  between 
Jean  Tarendol  and  Marie  Margherite  is 
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placed  in  a  modern  setting,  whi;h  brings 
it  even  closer  to  our  hearts.  There  is  a 
background  of  war,  Gestapo,  and  bomb¬ 
ings.  And  it  is  not  only  Tarendol’s  story 
which  we  experience  but  also  that  of  his 
friends  and  of  his  and  our  contempo¬ 
raries.  And  there  is  also  a  third  story 
interwoven  in  our  text:  that  of  Rene  Bar- 
javel,  young  French  novelist,  author  of 
our  novel,  writing  Tarendol.  M.  Barjavel 
reports  the  progress  he  makes,  he  lets  us 
participate  in  his  troubles,  and  he  points 
thereby  to  the  godfather  of  so  many 
young  writers,  wise  old  Andre  Gide. 
This  part,  however,  is  the  weakest  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  friendly  book. — Fredericf^ 
Lchner.  West  Virginia  State  College. 

Jean-Richard  Bloch.  La  nuit  \urde. 

Paris.  Bibliotheque  Fran^aise.  1946. 
259  pages. — This  book,  written  and  first 
published  in  1933,  deals  with  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  young  man  in  a  Kurdish  night 
(livre  terrestre)  and  offers  in  a  second 
part  (livre  spirituel)  a  poetical  key  to 
the  deeper  sense  of  Kurdish  reality.  It  is 
a  story  of  Asiatic  inheritance.  At  second 
reading,  however,  after  so  many  years, 
one  becomes  more  aware  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  of  the  artificial  setting,  the  Gobi- 
neau-coloring  of  Bloch’s  fairy-tale  land¬ 
scape,  even  though  the  text  is  still  inter¬ 
esting  and  full  of  meaning.  But  we  think 
that  .  .  .  et  Co.,  the  very  intelligent 
chronicles  in  Europe,  the  various  Des- 
tins,  and  A  la  decouverte  du  monde 
connu  will  survive  the  untimely  passing 
of  Jean-Richard  Bloch  better  than  this 
Kurdish  Night.  Especially  the  essays 
prove  Bloch  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
and  stimulated  minds  between  1918  and 
1938. — Frederick  Lehner.  West  Virginia 
State  College. 

^  Yves  Dermeze.  Le  tresor  du  dieu. 

Paris.  Didier.  1946.  210  pages.  100 
fr. — This  excellently  told  adventure  story 
obtained  the  prix  du  roman  d’action.  It 
has  time-honored  properties:  pirates, 
treasures,  exotic  rites,  touching  victims, 
noble  rescuers.  Although  the  chase  con¬ 
cerns  only  pearls,  the  book  is  not  wholly 


escapist.  Contemporary  interests  appear 
in  a  sadist’s  calculations  as  to  the  impres¬ 
sion  he  produces  and  in  the  hero’s  mem¬ 
bership  in  an  international  South  Sea 
police  force.  In  its  violence,  the  novel 
marks  a  reaction  against  minute  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis.  The  influence  of  Ameri¬ 
can  gangster  stories  is  obvious;  these 
“Langstons”  and  “Brights”  spice  their 
French  by  an  occasional  damne  boy.  One 
wonders  what  and  how  many  French 
adults  consume  such  tough  melodrama. 
— Marianne  Bonwit.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Georges  Duhamel.  Souvenirs  de  la 

vie  du  Paradis.  Paris.  Mercure  de 
France.  1946.  197  pages. — A  title  as  ap¬ 
propriate  as  the  one  above  for  this  de¬ 
lightful,  thought-provoking  little  book 
would  be:  A  Humanist’s  Concept  of 
Heaven.  The  Weltanschauung  oi  Sebas- 
tien,  the  neophyte  angel  hero  (professor 
of  zoology  in  his  terrestrial  form),  who 
owes  his  premature  celestial  status  to  a 
German  bomb  which  destroyed  his 
home,  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  stands  in 
about  the  degree  of  fictionalized  auto¬ 
biographic  kinship  to  Duhamel  as  does 
Laurent  Pasquier.  The  endless  quest  for 
happiness,  which  obsesses  and  eludes 
nearly  all  of  Duhamel’s  characters,  con¬ 
tinues  in  heaven  with  the  same  frustrat¬ 
ing  lack  of  definite  direction  or  finality 
as  on  the  earth.  Even  the  Creator  cannot 
solve  the  problem  of  personal  happiness 
for  his  creations.  Overcome  by  the  moral 
complexities  of  his  universes,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  Earth,  God  is  pictured  at 
times  on  the  verge  of  despair.  As  un- 
requitedly  thirsty  for  his  lost  religious 
faith  as  Tantalus  for  water,  Duhamel,  in 
this  humanistic  concept  of  paradise,  gives 
every  evidence  that  even  in  heaven  (as 
does  one  of  the  celestial  characters  whom 
Scbastien  meets)  he  will  continue  to 
chercher  Dieu! — Boyd  G.  Carter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska. 

^  Lucien  Fabre.  Dieu  est  innocent. 

Paris.  Nagel.  1946.  $1.50.— Of  Oedi¬ 
pus  and  his  misfortunes  there  seems  to 
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be  no  end!  After  the  Oedipe  and  Anti¬ 
gone  of  Gide,  the  Sieben  gegen  Theben 
of  Max  Mell,  the  Antigones  of  Cocteau, 
Hasenclever,  and  Anouilh,  M.  Fabre 
comes  forward  with  a  reworking  of  the 
tragic  story  that  manages  to  preserve  all 
its  features  in  the  strictly  classic  three 
unities  form.  As  in  Anouilh’s  Antigone, 
Creon  is  here  the  villain;  indeed,  he  is 
even  more  superstitious,  cruel,  and  hypo¬ 
critical  than  He  was  in  the  slightly  earlier 
play;  and  Antigone,  his  antagonist,  is 
much  purer  and  more  altruistic  than  the 
stubborn  maiden  interpreted  by  Miss 
Cornell  in  New  York  last  winter. 

Freud  is  a  major  influence  on  M.  Fa- 
bre’s  tragedy,  which  makes  Jocasta,  as 
mother-wife,  and  Antigone,  as  her  re¬ 
incarnation,  the  objects  of  Oedipus’  pas¬ 
sion,  though  of  course  Antigone  refuses 
any  response  to  it.  And  the  Nazi  leaders 
are  suggested  by  Creon’s  dictatorial  in¬ 
justices  and  his  plots  for  power. 

Paul  Valery  in  a  preface  on  un  tragi- 
que  et  une  tragedie  analyzes  the  esthetic 
response  to  tragedy  and  M.  Fabre’s  in¬ 
tention  metaphysique,  which  is  the  com¬ 
munication  of  a  fatalistic  philosophy,  not 
calculated  to  persuade  us  that  “God  is 
innocent.’’  —  Winifred  Smith.  Vassar 
College. 

^  Vera  Fosty.  La  famille  Devilard. 

Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1946.  263  pages.  50  fr. — A  novel  of  man¬ 
ners,  remarkably  rich  in  unforgettable 
characters.  The  author  has  observed 
closely  the  sordidness  of  the  petty  bour¬ 
geoisie  in  which  the  family  first  finds 
itself,  then  the  luxury  of  rich  industrial¬ 
ists — two  of  the  children  contract  mari- 
ages  de  raison — and  finally  we  see  the 
moral  havoc  wrought  by  the  war.  But 
the  study  of  individual  personality  domi¬ 
nates;  the  milieu  is  in  large  measure  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Devilards  and  at  most  it 
serves  as  a  spring-board.  Dialogue  and 
episode  are  handled  with  superb  dra¬ 
matic  skill.  The  father  is  an  austere 
moralist,  overgiven  to  preaching;  the 
mother  inefficiency  itself;  while  the  chil¬ 
dren  react  in  different  ways.  Only  one. 


removed  by  ill-health  from  the  storm  and 
stress  of  life — she  seems  a  sort  of  Greek 
chorus — finds  relative  peace.  Yet  the 
book,  offering  realism  at  its  best,  is  not 
more  depressing  than  existence  itself.  It 
was  awarded  the  Prix  Litteraire  de  la 
Liberation.  —  Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

^  Robert  Gaillard.  Le  grand  mirage. 

Paris.  Dumas.  33d  edition,  1946.  572 
pages.  250  fr. — It  is  pleasant  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  the  race  of  the  Dumas 
(pbre)  and  the  Paul  Feval  (pbre)  is  not 
yet  completely  extinct  on  the  earth,  but 
that  now  and  then  the  sons  of  these  ex¬ 
uberant  Seniors  still  exasperate  the  critics 
and  delight  the  simple-hearted  with  ab¬ 
surd,  enthralling  tales  of  derring  do. 
The  Guillois  family  left  France  because 
Louis  Napoleon  didn’t  like  the  color  of 
their  politics,  and  what  they  did  and 
suffered  in  the  American  Great  West  and 
the  gold  rush  is  six  hundred  big  pages 
of  Supermanliness  which  have  gone,  un¬ 
derstandably,  into  a  thirty-third  edition 
and  are  not  without  their  historical  in¬ 
structiveness,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
their  plausibility  or  their  stylistic  merit. 
—H.  K.  L. 

^  Comtessc  Jean  de  Pange.  Pauline. 

Roman  epistolaire.  Paris.  Nouvellc 
Edition.  1946.  206  pages.  97  fr. — A  con¬ 
temporary  of  Gide  and  Montherlant 
transposes  the  problem  of  Phedre:  can 
an  introspective,  intellectual  woman  be 
happily  married  to  a  worldly  playwright 
if  she  loves  his  erudite,  almost  too  noble, 
father.?  The  conflict,  situated  in  the  po¬ 
litically  isolated  aristocracy  of  the  twen¬ 
ties,  and  its  solution  by  a  conventional 
tour  de  force,  reflect  the  unrest  of  uneasy 
peace.  The  tour  de  force  of  composition 
is  more  successful;  three  authors  collabo¬ 
rated  on  this  triangle  without  breaking 
its  unity  which  rests  on  traditional 
French  subtlety  of  observation  and  epis¬ 
tolary  style.  Mme  de  Pange  is  a  true  de¬ 
scendant  of  Mme  de  Stael;  Pauline,  in 
her  sorrows  and  epigrams,  has  all  of  Co- 
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rinnc’s  intelligence  parUe.  —  Marianne 
Bonwit.  University  of  California. 

^  Louis  Parrot.  Nous  reviendrons. 

Paris.  Laffont.  1946.  214  pages.  105 
fr. — The  locale  of  this  tale  is  the 
pueblo  de  la  mujer  muerta,  an  isolated 
Spanish  village  high  in  the  mountains. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  Spanish  family  during 
the  later  years  of  this  blessed  century.  The 
cryptic  title,  Nous  reviendrons,  should 
be  continued  (according  to  the  blurb): 
dans  une  Espagne  nouvelle.  The  social 
impact  of  the  theme,  however,  is  not 
the  main  aspect  of  the  story,  even  though 
it  is  felt  as  an  essential  element  of  the 
book.  The  political  import  is  overshad¬ 
owed  by  the  inner  rhythm  and  poetical 
style  of  the  recit,  which  is  almost  lyrical 
without  being  sentimental.  Thus,  this 
report  of  a  wasted  life,  of  the  sad  exist¬ 
ence  of  Aunt  Angeles,  living  in  the 
pueblo  de  la  mujer  muerta,  can  be  easily 
separated  from  the  political  background 
and  would  convince  the  reader  neverthe¬ 
less.  The  author  is  one  of  the  moins  de 
quarante  ans  of  the  younger  generation 
(he  is  41),  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Lettres  Fran^aises,  which  are  the  out¬ 
growth  of  an  Underground  publication 
of  the  war  period.  He  has  published  a 
book  on  Mozart,  two  volumes  of  poetry, 
an  essay  on  Paul  Eluard,  a  study  of  Span¬ 
ish  civilization,  translations  from  Garcia 
Lorca,  Neruda,  Ortega  y  Gasset. — Fred- 
ericl^  Lehner.  West  Virginia  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Paul  Vialar.  Job.  Paris.  Denoel.  1946. 

185  pages.  85  fr. — The  author  of  this 
short  novel  on  a  not  unusual  theme  has 
found  an  unusual  method  of  presenting 
it.  The  book  is  reminiscent  of  the  the¬ 
ater:  the  great  part  is  dialogue,  with  only 
the  briefest  descriptive  passages;  there  is 
only  one  plot,  with  a  central  character 
to  whom  all  the  others  are  directly  re¬ 
lated;  the  action,  most  of  which  is  emo¬ 
tional,  is  over  in  twelve  hours.  The  au¬ 
thor,  who  has  purposely  imposed  these 
restrictions,  as  well  as  that  of  place,  ex¬ 
presses  in  his  foreword  the  hope  that  by 


eliminating  non-essentials  he  will  make 
the  emotional  drama  more  human  and 
intense.  He  is  able  to  give  the  reader  an 
understanding  of  the  various  characters 
and  to  make  him  acquainted  with  their 
background,  even  though  it  is  presented 
briefly  and  to  all  appearances  only  inci¬ 
dentally.  In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer, 
his  experiment  has  been  successful. — 
Yvonne  Jacobson.  New  York  City. 

^  Louis  Gautier  Vignal.  Arion.  Paris. 

Laffont.  1946.  202  pages.  110  fr. — 
There’s  life  in  the  old  boys  yet!  Here 
are  classic  myths,  told  in  sprightly  form, 
and  with  a  message  for  our  time.  Arion, 
Orphee,  and  La  flute  et  la  lyre  champion 
vigorously  the  claims  of  poetry  and  mu¬ 
sic.  Amphion  joins  to  this  motif  allu¬ 
sions,  skilfully  woven  into  the  narrative, 
to  the  experience  of  Germany  since 
Goethe’s  time.  Amphion  disregarded  the 
advice  of  the  Pythian  oracle:  “Ne  de- 
tourne  pas  de  leurs  fins  les  dons  d’Apol- 
lon,”  and  thus  brought  ruin  to  himself 
and  to  Thebes  by  attempting,  in  his 
pride,  world  conquest.  La  flute  et  la  lyre, 
a  plea  for  catholicity  in  artistic  taste, 
makes  the  most  of  humorous  hints  of¬ 
fered  by  the  originals.  It  relates  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  King  Midas  with  Apollo  and 
Pan.  The  author  is  steeped  in  the  poetry 
of  his  sources  and  succeeds  in  keeping  it, 
while  giving  a  contemporary  turn  to  his 
themes. — Benj.  M.  Wood  bridge.  Reed 
College. 

^  Leon  Leloir.  Buchenwald.  Paris. 

Rendez-Vous.  1945. — “The  essential 
act  possesses  a  name.  Its  name  is  sacrifice. 

.  .  .  It  is  the  gift  of  oneself  to  the  being 
of  which  one  forms  part.’’  Such  a  con¬ 
cept  is  familiar  to  Leloir,  as  it  is  to  Saint- 
Exupery,  from  whose  Flight  to  Arras  the 
quotation  above  is  taken;  as  a  soldier 
(“La  grace  d’etre  inscrit  dans  la  troupe 
aguerrie  des  Peres  Blancs  d’Alger’’),  the 
author  knows  the  comradeship  between 
men  who  share  suffering  and  privation 
for  a  common  cause.  From  Fils  du  Ma¬ 
quis: 
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J’appris  dc  vous  la  joie  austere  dans  le  deuil, 
L’honneur  d’etre  Fran^ais  ou  Beige  en  Allc- 
magne. 

The  faith  of  the  priest  Leloir  is  simple 
and  profound;  although  it  pervades  his 
descriptions  of  the  cruel  life  of  the  camp 
(En  route  or  La  faim),  it  is  most  itself 
in  the  more  religiously  contemplative 
poems,  like  the  short  prayer  to  Saint 
Felix: 

Dieu  qui  avez  daigne  ramener  du  desert 
Saint  Felix  pour  briser  des  prisonniers  les  fers, 
Exaugant  sa  priere,  accordez,  je  vous  prie, 

Que  libres  du  pcchc  et  sauves  de  I’enfer 
Votre  grace  nous  mcne  au  Ciel  notre  patrie. 

The  book  concludes  appropriately  with 
the  lines: 

Humble  profis,  je  rends  doublement  grace  ^ 
Dieu 

Qui  daigna  m’enfermer  et  sortir  de  ce  lieu. 

Je  reviens  de  I'Enfer  pour  rendre  un  temoinage 
Qui  se  repetera  jusqu’^  la  fin  des  ages. 

— Violet  Lowe  Macoubrte.  Reed  College. 

Felix  Rose.  Les  grands  lyriques  an¬ 
glais.  Oxford.  Vincent  (Paris.  Di- 
dier).  1940  and  1946.  243  pages.  10/6. — 
The  rendering  of  English  into  French  is 
all  too  likely  to  remind  the  English- 
speaking  reader  of  Clarence  Day’s  hilari¬ 
ous  essay  on  the  French  Bible  of  his 
childhood,  wherein  David  figured  as 
“un  petit  blond,”  which  does  after  all 
make  him  resemble — in  the  aforesaid 
English-speaking  reader’s  consciousness 
— a  disgusting  little  twerp  of  a  boulevar- 
dicr. 

M.  Fdix  Rose  in  his  bilingual  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  English  poetry  from  Shakespeare 
to  Masefield  has  happily  managed  for  the 
most  part  to  avoid  such  absurdities — 
absurdities  for  the  English-speaking 
reader,  that  is.  A  poet  himself,  M.  Rose 
knows  the  feel  of  English  poetry  and 
more  often  than  not  manages  to  transfer 
it  into  his  native  tongue.  For  instance, 

J’ai  vu  bicn  dcs  matins  la  radicusc  aurore 
Carcsscr  les  sommets  de  ses  yeux  souverains. 
Poser  sur  les  pres  verts  le  baiser  qui  les  dore, 
Empourprer  les  ruisseaux,  alchimiste  divin 

seems  to  me  a  very  felicitous  rendering 
of  the  first  quatrain  of  Shakespeare’s 


thirty-third  sonnet.  Less  happy,  but  un¬ 
avoidably  so  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  “On 
ne  peut  les  blamer;  mais  comme  ils  nous 
ennuient!”  for  Pope’s  “We  cannot  blame 
indeed — but  we  may  sleep.”  In  general, 
it  would  seem  that  Elizabethan  lyrics  go 
over  into  French  more  gracefully  than 
do  the  versified  essays  of  English  Neo- 
Classicism — a  fact  worth  mentioning 
only  because  English  Neo-Classicism  is 
so  largely  French  in  its  origins  and  tra¬ 
ditions.' 

Even  without  his  dialect.  Burns  fares 
amazingly  well  in  French;  so  also  do 
Byron  and  Keats.  More  “philosophical” 
poets  like  Wordsworth,  (^leridge,  and 
Shelley  make  the  Channel  crossing  less 
easily. — Thomas  Pyles.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Marcel  Aubert.  Le  vitrail  en  France. 

Paris.  Larousse.  1946.  164  pages  -f" 
64  plates. — M.  Aubert  has  written  with 
warm  attachment  and  scholarship  of  a 
little-known  art.  The  rise  of  the  art  of 
stained  glass  followed  closely  the  great 
Gothic  flowering  and  flourished  well 
into  the  magnificence  of  the  Baroque 
period.  The  author  examines  with  care 
the  development  of  techniques,  as  well 
as  the  changing  spirit — beginning  with 
the  12th  century  mosaics  of  translucid 
glass,  whose  very  irregularities  added  to 
their  brilliance.  Later,  when  windows 
became  decorative  features  in  their  own 
right,  the  master  craftsmen  were  paint¬ 
ers  on  glass,  capable  of  great  realistic 
elaboration. 

This  is  a  good  handbook  for  the  study 
of  stained  glass,  especially  for  those  who 
can  follow  this  journey  through  the 
French  provinces.  For  the  rest  of  us,  it 
would  be  of  value  to  have  these  photo¬ 
graphs  reproduced  in  color  and  on  a 
larger  scale. — Carol  Seeley.  Temple, 
New  Hampshire. 

^  Bronislaw  Horowicz.  Le  Thedtre 
d’Opira.  Paris.  Flore.  1946.  270 
pages. — A  most  lucid  and  enjoyable  book 
on  the  opera.  M.  Horowicz’s  humor  and 
keen  historic  sense  evoke  the  long  tra- 
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dition  of  op)era,  almost  forgotten.  He 
delightfully  describes,  for  example,  the 
fabulous  realism  of  16th  century  Italian 
opera  bouffe  (sumptuousness  has,  alas, 
been  part  of  the  opera  more  often  than 
not)  and  quotes  interesting  accounts  of 
the  degeneration  of  opera  in  the  17th 
century  period  of  castrated  singers.  He 
brings  new  esthetic  sensitivity  to  anal¬ 
yses  of  the  work  of  Lulli  and  Rameau, 
as  well  as  of  Gluck  and  Mozart.  And, 
by  revaluation  of  the  past,  he  suggests 
possibilities  of  deliverance  from  the  rigid 
bonds  of  naturalism  in  which  opera  has 
been  imprisoned  since  the  time  of  Wag¬ 
ner. 

Opera,  as  “evocation  of  drama,”  needs 
co-ordination  of  the  many  arts  involved, 
a  master  hand  to  give  direction  and  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  art  form.  Lacking  this,  its 
popularity  too  often  rests  on  the  virtu¬ 
osity  of  some  performer  or  grandiose 
scenic  effects.  M.  Horowicz  is  concerned 
with  the  esthetic  problem.  He  points  out 
that,  far  from  being  a  hybrid  form,  the 
combination  of  music  with  drama  is  the 
original  {viz.  ancient  Greece)  from 
which  our  purely  literary  drama  is  a  spe¬ 
cialized  derivation. — Carol  Seeley.  Tem¬ 
ple,  New  Hampshire. 

^  Alfred  Lombard.  Un  mythe  dans  la 
poesie  et  dans  I’art;  V enlevement 
d’Europe.  Paris.  Presse  fran^aise  et  etran- 
gere.  1946. 130  pages -f-32  plates. — In  this 
book  a  great  Cretan  myth  is  traced  from 
its  religious-dynastic  beginnings  to  pres¬ 
ent-day  symbolistic  interpretations.  From 
Moschus  to  Maurras,  from  a  metope  at 
Selinunt  to  Derujinsky’s  New  York 
sculpture  of  1939,  writers  and  artists 
have  brought  out  different  aspects  of  the 
myth:  Zeus’s  power;  Europa’s  beauty, 
rashness,  short-lived  despair,  and  mag¬ 
nificent  destiny;  and,  in  our  day,  “the 
grandeur  of  long-range  departures.” 
The  author’s  method  is  twofold:  he  dem¬ 
onstrates  historical  changes  by  pointing 
out  the  variations  on  a  single  theme,  and 
he  explains  these  variations  by  successive 
artistic  conventions.  His  style  is  lucid 
and  pleasant,  equally  far  from  antiquari¬ 


an  enumerations  and  meaningless  rap¬ 
tures.  He  includes  translations  from  the 
classics,  a  connected  iconography — bibli¬ 
ographical  indications  are  scattered — and 
over  thirty  illustrations,  less  remarkable 
for  quality  of  reproduction  than  for  va¬ 
riety  and  taste.  Myths,  the  author  con¬ 
tends,  give  us  continuity  of  tradition  and 
ever-new  possibilities  of  expression;  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  support  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  more  studies  like  the  present 
one,  done  with  equal  scholarly  care  and 
esthetic  sympathy. — Marianne  Bonwit. 
University  of  California. 

^  Alexandre  Arnoux.  Du  muet  au  par- 
lant:  Souvenirs  d’un  temoin.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Edition.  1946.  212  pages.  100 
francs. — Memories  of  the  thirty-year  evo¬ 
lution  of  cinema  art  in  a  collection  of 
short  essays,  some  originally  lectures, 
some  previously  printed,  all  carefully  re¬ 
vised  without  eliminating  their  personal 
point  of  view  and  their  freshly  felt  per¬ 
ceptions.  The  contrast  between  the  silent 
and  the  sfxjken  film,  with  all  the  strug¬ 
gles  and  the  various  opinions  caused  by 
the  transition  from  the  older  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  form,  is  dealt  with  acutely  and  with 
a  faith  that  developments  are  in  sight 
which  will  improve  the  quality  of  the 
average  movie  and  challenge  audiences 
to  more  thoughtful  and  more  deeply 
esthetic  response  to  the  screen’s  appeal. 

M.  Arnoux  need  not  apologize,  as  he 
does  in  his  preface,  for  the  “lack  of  per- 
sp)ective,”  the  hesitations,  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  contradictory  opinions  he  ex¬ 
presses,  for  he  is  recording  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  critical  reaction  to  the  subject  he  dis¬ 
cusses.  Such  hesitations,  such  swings  of 
feeling  from  delight  to  disgust,  mark 
every  thoughtful  person’s  judgment  of  a 
new  art  form.  The  cinema,  like  the 
drama,  will  stand  or  fall  by  the  efforts  of 
its  great  figures,  who  in  this  case  are  not 
the  short-lived  stars  of  the  pictures,  but 
the  directors,  like  Jean  Renoir,  Rene 
Clair,  and  Disney,  examples  of  whose 
work  are  delightfully  commemorated  in 
this  little  book.  Eisenstein,  however,  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  is  barely  mentioned. 
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and  the  curious  exp>eriments  of  Cocteau 
and  Dali  arc  omitted,  though  a  good  deal 
of  attention  is  given  to  Chaplin  and  to 
some  of  the  more  extraordinary  German 
productions,  such  as  Caligari.  Other 
books  on  the  movies,  of  which  there  are 
many,  will  fill  out  the  gaps  in  M.  Ar- 
noux’s  record;  he  will  be  thanked  for 
having  preserved  a  sensitive  spectator’s 
memories  of  vivid  moments  before  the 
lighted  screen. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar 
College. 

M  Marius  et  Ary  Leblond.  La  Grande 
He  de  Madagascar.  Paris.  Flore.  New 
ed.  1946.  271  pages.  170  fr. — There  is  a 
fascination  about  Madagascar,  a  self- 
contained  little  continent,  with  a  fauna 
and  a  flora  of  its  own,  radically  different 
from  its  huge  neighbor,  Africa.  The 
people  too  offer  an  extraordinary  mosaic 
of  primitive  tribes  and  invaders,  all  the 
way  from  Arabia  and  Malaya.  Mandel 
wanted  to  turn  Madagascar  into  the  new 
Zion. 

Marius  and  Ary  Leblond  arc  at  the 
same  time  well  informed,  sensitive  eth¬ 
nologists  and  very  conscientious  writers. 
As  an  introduction  to  the  resources,  his¬ 
tory,  present  problems  of  the  CJreat  Is¬ 
land,  their  book  is  almost  useless.  It 
contains  a  little  physical  geography;  but 
it  is  mostly  an  anthropological  study 
(customs  and  folklore).  As  such,  it  is 
rather  spotty,  mingling  scientific  objec¬ 
tivity  with  impressionism.  And  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  lop-sided:  some  important  ele¬ 
ments,  like  the  Sakalavas,  are  dismissed 
“because  they  would  require  too  detailed 
a  study.”  What  the  French  call  vulgari¬ 
sation,  i.e.  non-technical  presentation  to 
a  self-respecting  public,  is  a  difficult  art. 
Marius  and  Ary  Leblond  have  not  mas¬ 
tered  it. 

They  are  creative  writers  as  well  as 
colonialists.  But  although  they  write  well 
— if  anything,  too  well — their  descrip¬ 
tions  are  not  evocative.  Too  many  words 
from  the  native  languages:  this  creates 
an  impression  not  of  picturesqueness, 
not  even  of  strangeness,  but  simply  of 
pedantry.  Loti  could  give  the  color  and 


the  savor  of  remote  lands  with  a  limited 
vocabulary.  Many  visitors  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Madagascar  itself  is  dis¬ 
appointing:  a  civilization  decaying  be¬ 
fore  it  had  attained  maturity.  The  book 
is  disappointing  too:  the  authors  love 
their  subject,  know  it  thoroughly,  have 
a  scientific  equipment  and  a  rich  style, 
and  the  result  is  neither  information  nor 
poetry. — Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stanford 
University. 

Jean  Lebrau.  Ceux  du  Languedoc. 

Paris.  Horizons  de  France.  1946. 142 
pages. — Volume  Fifteen  in  the  collection 
Provinces  de  France  carries  on  an  as- 
toundingly  fine  work  in  spite  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  post-war  period.  The  type  is 
beautiful  and  the  paper  of  the  most  vel¬ 
vety  texture. 

In  a  rambling  informal  style  the  au¬ 
thor  evokes  the  haunting  charm  of  the 
Southern  provinces  so  rich  in  history  and 
ancient  lore,  so  charged  with  memories 
of  greatness  and  tragedy.  The  book  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  chapters,  entitled:  Le 
pays;  villes  et  villages;  L’homme  d’oc, 
ses  diets,  ses  travaux,  ses  jeux;  L’dme. 
There  are  132  illustrations,  original 
drawings  by  Paul  Sibra,  showing  human 
types,  landscapes,  domestic  scenes,  and 
monuments. — feanne  B.  Jacobson.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 

^  Charles  Fabry.  Les  radiations.  Paris. 

Colin.  1946.  220  pages.  60  fr. — At 
least  as  far  back  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
the  late  seventeenth  century,  it  has  been 
known  or  suspected  that  the  sensation 
of  light  is  the  result  of  radiation.  But  it  is 
only  in  our  own  lifetime  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  possible  to  study  radiation  over  the 
immense  territory  ab>ove  and  below  the 
narrow  section  to  which  the  human  eye 
is  sensible.  The  late  Professor  Charles 
Fabry  kept  abreast  of  the  rapid  and 
varied  recent  advances  in  the  field,  and 
he  has  packed  into  this  little  volume  the 
elementary  information  on  the  subject 
in  general,  on  the  instruments  with 
which  these  phenomena  are  recorded 
and  studied,  the  properties  of  bodies,  the 
sources  of  radiation,  and  its  practical  ap- 
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plications  in  the  production  of  heat,  in 
chemical  analysis,  in  photochemistry, 
biology,  and  medicine.  His  bibliographic 
sommaire  is  very  summary  indeed,  and 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  Eng¬ 
lish  titles,  is  confined  entirely  to  French 
authorities.  This  is  presumably  because 
the  book  was  prepared  primarily  for  the 
author’s  own  countrymen  and  for  read¬ 
ers  who  had  little  previous  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  But  any  student  with  even 
a  limited  reading  knowledge  of  French 
will  find  it  a  simple  and  lucid  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  branch  of  physics. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Gonzalo  de  Reparaz-Ruiz.  Lcs 
Studes  hispaniques  aux  Etats-Unis 
jusquen  1939.  (Reprinted  from  Bulletin 
Hispanique,  1945-46).  Bordeaux.  Facul- 
tc  des  Lettres.  72  pages,  large  format. — 
In  the  promotion  of  Spanish  studies  in 
France,  Professor  Reparaz  is  playing  a 
part  like  that  of  E.  Allison  Peers  in 
Great  Britain  and  Henry  Grattan  Doyle 
in  the  United  States.  For  some  years  he 
has  been  studying  the  progress  of  Span¬ 
ish  studies  in  other  countries  and  has 
written  or  lectured  recently  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  La  Nacidn  of  Buenos  Aires,  the 
Hispanic  Institute  of  the  Sorbonne,  the 
Bulletin  of  Spanish  Studies  in  Liverpool, 
the  Hispanic  American  Historical  Re¬ 
view  of  Duke  University,  and  elsewhere. 
The  present  study  was  prepared  in  1944, 
but  its  appearance  was  delayed  by  the 
war.  We  hope  Professor  Reparaz  will 
bring  his  report  down  to  date  after  a 
while,  but  it  is  convenient  to  have  it  even 
for  the  pre-war  period.  Based  so  largely 
on  statistical  records  and  prepared  so  far 
away  from  the  activities  which  it  lists,  it 
is  extremely  cautious  and  manages  to  be 
nearly  always  accurate.  The  author’s  ad¬ 
miration  for  American  zeal  and  wisdom 
is  heart-warming,  and  we  hof)e  it  is  al- 

Arm-Chair  Twenty-Five  of  the  French 
Academy,  which  was  christened  in  1634 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu’s  ghost  writer, 
Charles  de  I’Estoile,  and  which  in  the 
course  of  the  generations  had  been  filled 


ways  deserved,  although  we  suspect  that 
distance  has  sometimes  lent  enchant¬ 
ment  to  his  judgment  of  us.  His  report 
is  a  monument  of  industry,  carefulness, 
and  generous  appreciation.  It  should 
help  our  standing  in  other  countries. — 
H.  K.  L. 

^  America.  Revue  France- A merique- 
Latinite.  No.  3,  EtS  1946.  Villes  et 
maisons.  Paris.  216  Bd  Raspail.  114  pp. 
— A  Master-Super-De  Luxe  magazine, 
to  borrow  superlatives  from  the  automo¬ 
bile  trade.  In  French,  Spanish,  and  An¬ 
glo-American,  with  a  natural  predomi¬ 
nance  of  French.  Evidently  an  attempt 
to  reconstitute  market  for  French  luxury 
products — Toute  a  Toi  perfume,  Marie- 
Antoinette  Fine  Champagne,  Haute 
Couture,  and  the  novels  of  Louis  Ara¬ 
gon.  The  blend  of  commercialism  and 
artiness  is  too  artful  for  my  taste,  and 
especially  for  my  purse.  But  the  maga¬ 
zine  is  undoubtedly  intelligent  and  ad¬ 
mirably  illustrated.  This  number  fea¬ 
tures  Cities  and  Houses.  Excellent  sug¬ 
gestion  by  Perret  ( was  nearly  carried  out 
for  reconstruction  of  Le  Havre):  a  sub¬ 
structure  seven  or  eight  meters  high,  for 
heavy  trucking,  rapid  transit,  sewers, 
water  and  gas  pipes,  wires,  etc.  “en  un 
mot  toutes  les  tripes  de  la  ville.  .  .  .  Au- 
dessus  de  ce  soubassement,  tout  ne  serait 
qu’ordre  et  beautc.”  Museum  of  Public 
Works,  by  Perret  (near  Chaillot  Palace) 
and  City  Hall  of  Puteaux  (industrial 
Western  suburb)  fine  examples  of  classi¬ 
cal  tradition  chastened  and  modernized, 
purged  from  Beaux-Arts  baroque.  I  re¬ 
gret  the  Americanization — I  should  say 
the  Yanquization — of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It 
would  serve  Buenos  Aires  right,  for  B.A. 
is  but  a  better  Chicago.  But  in  Rio,  Na¬ 
ture  and  tradition  deserved  a  better  fate. 
— Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

bv  such  immortals  as  D’Alembert, 
Charles  Nodier,  Mcrimce,  Taine,  Albert 
Sorel,  and  Maurice  Donnay,  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  genial  playwright  Marcel 
Pagnol. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  Spanish,  see  "'Head-Liners") 


W  F.  Ibarra.  El  padre  Kino.  Mexico. 

Xochitl.  1945.  188  pages. — ^Father 
Kino  was  one  of  the  priests  who  spread 
the  Catholic  religion  and  Spanish  cul¬ 
ture  throughout  Mexico  in  colonial 
times.  He  was  born  in  Italy  in  1645.  His 
field  of  operations  was  largely  Lower 
California,  which  before  his  explorations 
was  believed  to  be  an  island.  He  was  in¬ 
terested  in  scientific  matters,  and  in  his 
controversy  with  Sigiienza  y  Gongora 
on  the  nature  of  the  comet  of  1680  he 
maintained  that  the  comet  was  a  divine 
warning  of  disaster.  Father  Kino  was 
beloved  by  the  Indians,  whose  condition 
he  bettered  and  whose  cause  he  cham¬ 
pioned  much  as  did  Bartolomc  de  Las 
Casas.  He  lived  through  manifold  perils 
and  died  a  natural  death  in  1711  at  the 
age  of  76. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

^  Angel  Ossorio.  Vida  y  sacrificio  de 

Companys.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1943.  282  pages.  $5  m-n. — Luis  Com¬ 
panys  was  destined  to  swim  against  the 
current  of  mundane  affairs.  In  an  age 
of  constantly  increasing  States,  he  sought 
to  resurrect  the  ancient  half-mythical 
Catalan  nation.  His  enthusiasm  for 
Catalan  literature,  for  the  old  tongue 
which  differs  little  from  the  French  Pro- 
vcn9al  and  the  insular  Marroqum,  led 
him  into  politics.  The  heady  wine  of  po¬ 
litical  power  called  for  ever  greater 
draughts;  Companys  embraced  separat¬ 
ism.  Secession  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  Spanish  State;  seeking  help,  the 
muddled  idealist  tarred  himself  with 
the  Communist  brush.  Stalinist  and 
Trotskyite  alike.  Tried  for  military  re¬ 
bellion  before  the  Spanish  Court,  be  it 
noted  in  1935,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  which  brought  Generalissi¬ 
mo  Franco  to  power,  Companys  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  thirty  years  at  hard  labor.  Re¬ 
leased  in  February  1936  when  the  Popu¬ 


lar  Front  seized  control  of  the  Madrid 
government,  expelling  the  constitutional 
president,  Companys  took  an  active  part, 
as  President  of  Catalonia,  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  opposition  to  the  Nationalist 
uprising,  even  compromising  his  be¬ 
loved  separatism  to  join  forces  with  the 
junta  of  Leftist  parties  then  forming  the 
Madrid  regime.  But  by  1938  Companys 
was  engaged  in  a  blood  feud  with  Dr. 
Negrin,  Red  Premier  of  Republican 
Spain,  who  treated  him  as  a  puppet  and 
withheld  news  of  the  approaching  de¬ 
bacle.  Fleeing  from  Barcelona  upon  the 
approach  of  the  victorious  Nationalists, 
the  Catalan  ex-President  settled  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  where  he  developed  mental  disor¬ 
ders.  There  the  Germans  found  him  in 
1940  and  sent  him  to  Spain,  where  the 
author  loses  track  of  Companys,  but  be¬ 
lieves  him  executed  for  treason  on  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  1940. 

Angel  Ossorio  y  Gallardo,  successively 
attorney  for  Companys  in  the  1935  trial. 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  in  Brussels 
and  Paris,  and  refugee  in  South  America, 
contributes  an  emotional,  muddled  ac¬ 
count  of  a  dreamer  who  traveled  with 
the  wrong  crowd  and,  while  cleverer 
men  escaped  to  Russia  or  Mexico,  was 
taken  in  the  snare  of  the  fowler. — John 
E.  Kelly.  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

^  Aurelio  Miro  Quesada.  Lima.  1946. 

102  pages.  $3.50  m-n. — ^Enrique 
Campos  Menendez.  Bernardo  O’Hig¬ 
gins.  2nd  ed.,  1945.  102  pages.  $3  m-n. 
— Pablo  Rojas  Paz.  Simdn  Bolivar.  1945. 
128  pages.  $3.50  m-n. — Alfonso  Bulnes. 
Bulnes.  1946.  140  pages.  $3.50  m-n. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emec^. — These  little 
books  are  more  popular  than  scholarly, 
evoking  the  personality  of  the  city,  as  in 
Lima,  or  that  of  the  protagonist,  as  in 
O’Higgins.  In  these  two  especially  the 
authors  subordinate  historical  detail  to 
depiction  of  character  and  atmosphere. 
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But  in  Lima  those  historical  events  are 
recorded  which  have  had  a  deep  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  development  and  life  of  the 
city.  Especially  the  great  celebrations  of 
the  eighteenth  century  are  portrayed  so 
flavorously  that  one  feels  almost  as  if  he 
were  present  at  them.  O'Higgins,  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  as  a  character  study 
of  a  man  and  a  period,  is  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  of  the  three  biographies.  Bulnes 
and  Bolivar  record  the  various  cam¬ 
paigns  in  which  their  heroes  fought, 
their  years  in  public  office,  the  intrigues 
of  their  enemies,  with  great  accuracy  of 
documentation  but  perhaps  with  too 
much  detail  for  works  so  short.  All  four 
books  are  written  with  sympathy  and 
patriotic  pride. — Yvonne  Jacobson.  New 
York  City. 

^  G.  Revsin.  Riego,  heroe  de  Espana. 

Translated  from  Russian  by  Valen¬ 
tina  Lapaco  de  Puiggros.  Montevideo. 
Pueblos  Unidos.  1946.  396  pages.  $2.25 
m-n. — This  uncritical  biography  of  a 
small  caliber  militarist  politician  bears 
the  sub-title  Hero  of  Spain.  Rafael  de 
Riego  (1784-1823)  might,  by  distortion 
of  definition,  be  a  hero  to  the  rebellious 
Spanish  American  colonics  to  the  degree 
that  Benedict  Arnold  was  to  George  III. 
To  the  Russian  Communist  author,  how¬ 
ever,  Riego  is  evidently  a  hero  of  the  class 
struggle.  He  has  chosen  a  poor  example, 
without  redeeming  traits.  Riego  is  the 
subject  of  the  furtive  dissident  precursor 
of  The  Internationale,  “The  Hymn  of 
Riego,”  and  he  occupies  a  sinister  sub- 
niche  in  history  as  the  inventor  of  the 
pronunciamientOy  the  politically  moti¬ 
vated  military  mutiny,  which  since  has 
plagued  the  Spanish-speaking  nations. 

Educated  for  the  law,  Riego  chose  an 
easier  way  of  life  and  enlisted  in  the 
Army  in  1807.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  captured  and  imprisoned  in  France, 
where  he  fell  a  ready  convert  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  Jacobin  radicalism.  In  1814  he 
served  the  British  in  Spain;  five  years 
later  as  a  Major  of  the  “Asturias”  regi¬ 
ment,  destined  for  service  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  he  heard  with  trembling  of  the  fe¬ 


rocity  of  the  insurgents  and  deserted  the 
Royal  cause,  turning  guerrilla.  The  tri¬ 
umphant  Liberals  of  1821,  whose  self- 
proclaimed  champion  he  became,  placed 
him  under  arrest.  The  noisiest  of  the 
Deputies  of  1822,  President  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  he  sought  to  emulate  Warwick  and 
kidnaped  Fernando  VII,  carrying  him 
to  Cadiz.  When  all  Europe  invaded 
Spain  in  1823  to  put  an  end  to  anarchy, 
Riego  was  captured  by  Royalists.  Vainly 
imploring  mercy  for  his  impiety  and  dis¬ 
loyalty,  the  ex-Colonel,  ex-Deputy,  ex- 
Christian  was  hanged  as  a  common  felon 
in  Madrid,  November  7,  1823.  Riego’s 
life  span  exactly  paralleled  that  of  the 
greatest  contemporary  Spaniard,  Agus- 
tin  de  Iturbide,  the  Creole  officer  who 
liberated  Mexico. — John  E.  Kelly.  Pitts¬ 
field,  Massachusetts. 

^  Raul  Aldunate  Phillips.  3000  dele- 
gados  en  San  Francisco.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1946.  321  pages.  $50 
m-n. — This  ex-army  captain,  at  present 
vice-president  of  the  Zig-Zag  Printing 
Company,  was  one  of  the  Chilean  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  San  Francisco  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference.  He  gives  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  his  trip  north,  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  and  some  interesting  word 
pictures  of  some  of  the  delegates  and 
world  personalities  as  well  as  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  work  accomplished  at  the 
conference.  Specific  chapters  are  devoted 
to  Regional  Pacts,  V.  E.  Day,  The  Veto, 
Revision  of  Treaties,  etc.  There  is  an 
official  text  of  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter,  and  a  “Who’s  Who”  biography  of 
important  delegates. — Glenn  Barr.  Mi¬ 
ami  University. 

^  Mariano  Ruiz  Funes.  Evolucidn  del 
delito  politico.  Mexico.  Hermes. 
1946.  348  pages.  $6  m-n. — Ruiz  Funes 
is  one  of  the  great  penologists  of  our 
time.  Former  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  of  Justice  and  the  last  Spanish  Re¬ 
publican  Ambassador  to  Belgium,  he, 
like  other  intellectuals,  came  to  the  New 
World  at  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  Evo¬ 
lucidn  del  delito  politico  is  a  carefully 
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documented  work,  which  traces  the 
origin  of  political  crimes  from  the  crime 
laesae  majestatis.  to  the  present-day  crime 
against  the  state,  which,  as  he  points  out, 
is  no  longer  a  struggle  among  men  but 
a  struggle  among  systems  of  government. 
He  reviews  the  various  juridical  theories 
of  this  type  of  crime,  and  brilliantly 
analyzes  and  contrasts  the  attitude  of  the 
liberal  governments  and  that  of  the  to¬ 
talitarian  governments  toward  the  po¬ 
litical  crime.  In  his  concluding  chapter 
he  makes  this  disturbing  statement: 
“The  struggle  between  liberty  and  au¬ 
thority  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  crisis  in 
the  state,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  phenomenon 
of  disintegration  of  power.”  It  is  more 
disturbing  still  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  our  own  dilemma:  the  clamor  for  state 
control  and  authority  that  ensues  when 
the  individual  fails,  and  the  consequent 
rebellion  of  the  individual  against  state 
control.  How  much  more  like  Europe 
America  becomes  as  she  grows  older  is 
evident  as  we  read  this  book.  There  have 
been  assassinations  and  attempted  assas¬ 
sinations  of  our  presidents,  and  in  recent 
years  our  subversive  elements  have  been 
increasingly  active.  The  preponderance, 
during  the  past  ten  years,  of  cases  of  al¬ 
leged  disloyalty  over  criminal  cases  in¬ 
vestigated  by  our  government,  is  conclu¬ 
sive  proof  of  the  trend.  This  is  a  disturb¬ 
ing  book,  it  is  a  brilliant  book,  and  it  is 
another  example  of  the  work  of  the  su¬ 
perior  men  who  led,  and  tried  to  make,  a 
better  Spain. — Lowell  Dunham.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Rafael  Alberto  Arrieta.  El  encanta- 
miento  de  las  sombras.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emece.  Second  ed.,  1946.  154  pages. 
$3.50  m-n. — In  a  review  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  book  (1926)  a  critic  declares 
that  “not  in  vain  has  the  author  lived 
with  the  literatures  and  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  spirits  of  the  past”;  but  its  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  the  contents  of  books  (it  con¬ 
tains  scarcely  a  single  reference  to  any 
specific  author)  but  to  their  external  ap¬ 
pearance  and  particular  edition,  print, 
paper,  margins,  bindings,  even  to  the 


paper-knife,  the  shelves,  and  brackets. 
For  the  author  the  book  is  “the  symbol 
of  culture  as  against  barbarism.”  In 
these  latter  days  it  might  equally  well 
be  described  as  the  symbol  of  barbarism 
as  against  culture.  The  author  claims  to 
be  a  bibliomane,  not  a  bibliophile,  and  he 
shares  the  feeling  of  any  true  booklover 
and  properly  possessive  mind  that  to 
read  a  book  of  one’s  own  is  very  different 
from  reading  it  in  a  public  library.  A 
library  •  slowly  acquired  with  personal 
care  and  many  records  of  friendship, 
study,  and  travel  is  indeed  a  possession 
forever,  and  more  than  one  booklover 
has  died  in  the  comfortable  persuasion 
that  he  will  rediscover  his  precious  li¬ 
brary  in  a  better  world.  It  was  well  that 
the  best  of  print  and  paper  should  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  new  edition  of  this 
tiny  book.  The  print  is  large,  the  pages 
small  and  of  wide  margin,  and  many  of 
the  150  pages  are  blank.  The  author’s 
attention  to  style  is  obvious:  he  requires 
“on  every  page  a  subtle  labor  of  language 
and  style;  few  words,  but  all  of  them 
definitive.” — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Pedro  Grases.  Andres  Bello,  el 
primer  humanista  de  America.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Tridente.  1946.  155  pages.  $4 
m-n. — Professor  Grases,  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  authorities  on  the  versatile 
Don  Andres,  has  here  brought  together 
four  scholarly  essays  on  his  life  and  work. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  literary  his¬ 
torian  and  critic,  his  second  and  third 
essays  will  be  found  most  informative. 
The  former  deals  with  a  now  lost  play, 
La  Espaha  restaurada  o  El  certamen  de 
los  patriotas,  for  which  the  author  offers 
arguments  and  documents  to  prove 
Bello’s  authorship;  and  here  he  discusses 
also  the  composition,  history,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  publication  of  the  famous 
sonnet  A  la  victoria  de  Bailen.  The  lat¬ 
ter  traces  Bello’s  interest  in  the  Poema 
del  Cid,  a  subject  which  he  studied  for 
almost  half  a  century,  and  on  which  he 
wrote  several  important  monographs 
culminating  in  his  masterful  edition  of 
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the  epic.  The  first  and  shortest  paper  is 
Bello’s  convincing  defense  against  the 
accusation  that  he  was  instrumental  in 
1810  in  causing  the  failure  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  by  his  betrayal  of  the 
revolutionaries  to  the  authorities.  The 
last  one  is  a  catalogue,  with  bibliographi¬ 
cal  data  and  critical  comment,  of  the 
works  of  Bello  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Caracas. 

This  volume  is  both  scholarly  and 
readable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  Professor  Grases  may  draw 
on  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  great  hu¬ 
manist  for  the  composition  of  a  complete 
biography.  —  Hensley  Charles  Wood- 
bridge.  University  of  Richmond. 

^  Carlos  M.  Rama.  La  historia  y  la 
novela.  Montevideo.  Ligu.  1947.  36 
pages. — These  pages  on  the  relationship 
between  history  and  the  novel  make  a 
brilliant  beginning  for  the  young  Uru¬ 
guayan  writer,  Carlos  M.  Rama.  His 
critical  sense  is  sharp  and  sure,  and  he 
gives  evidence  not  only  of  sound  culture 
but  also  of  that  rare  faculty  that  catches 
the  full  “vision”  of  a  subject  and  treats 
it  with  corresponding  mastery.  He  thinks 
that  the  problem  attacked  here  is  but 
one  facet  of  the  eternal  effort  to  synthe¬ 
size  Truth  and  Beauty  completely — per¬ 
haps  not  as  impossible  of  achievement  as 
some  think,  since  both  values  have  to  do 
with  the  loftiest  object  we  can  contem¬ 
plate:  Man.  The  study  has  an  abundant 
bibliography  and  is  liberally  seasoned 
with  deft  and  subtle  propos.  It  will  be 
read  with  real  interest,  and  will  leave 
many  thinking  long  and  deep. — Gaston 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Universidad  Nacional  de  Colombia, 
7.  lulio,  Agosto,  Septiembre,  1946. 
Bogota.  429  pages,  large  format. — One 
of  the  most  interesting  varieties  of  the 
officially  sponsored  literary  and  scholarly 
publication  in  Latin  America  is  the  uni¬ 
versity  magazine,  which  is  not  a  general 
magazine  sent  to  a  list  of  paying  sub¬ 
scribers  and  carrying  advertising,  like 
our  Antioch  Review  or  Kenyon  Review, 


but  frequently  a  cross  between  a  univer¬ 
sity  catalogue  and  a  literary  periodical, 
sometimes  with  poems,  plays,  and  very 
unacademic,  not  to  say  audacious,  stories. 
This  University  of  ^lombia  quarterly 
has  little  or  nothing  of  the  catalogue,  but 
is  conducted  by  a  group  of  university 
professors  and  contains  a  large  amount 
of  scientific  and  professional  material. 
Nearly  half  of  this  issue,  however,  is  lit¬ 
erary,  with  such  impressive  contribu¬ 
tions  as  Gerardo  Valencia’s  “cuento 
escenico”  El  Hada  imprecisa,  Enrique 
Buenaventura’s  El  Quijote  de  Cervantes 
y  el  Quijote  de  Unamuno,  Marcos  Fin- 
gerit’s  Aproximaciones  a  Ril^e,  Maximo 
Jose  Kahn’s  Los  poetas  judeo-espaholes 
de  la  Plegaria. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Valentin  Garcia  Saiz.  El  narrador 
gaucho.  Montevideo.  Talleres  Gra- 
ficos  “33.”  1946.  160  pages. — A  previous 
book  by  this  Uruguayan,  Pilchas,  gave 
evidence  of  the  author’s  extraordinary 
fund  of  information  on  the  life  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  rural  Uruguay,  as  well  as  a  vivid¬ 
ness  and  charm  with  which  he  knows 
how  to  present  his  experiences.  Equally 
evident  are  his  skill  at  synthesis,  and 
the  rapid,  agile,  and  substantial  nature 
of  his  sketches,  which  are  both  swift 
and  profound.  These  merits  are  quite  as 
characteristic  of  El  narrador  gaucho,  in 
which  the  personality  of  Tio  Tucu,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  gurises  whom  he  enter¬ 
tains  with  his  tales,  gives  unity  to  a  vol¬ 
ume  filled  with  emotion,  life,  and 
shrewdness.  It  seems  to  us  that  El  nar¬ 
rador  is  even  superior  to  Pilchas,  espe¬ 
cially  in  psychological  richness  and  in 
organic  unity.  The  frontispiece  is  an  ex¬ 
pressive  sketch  by  Jose  Luis  Zorrilla  de 
San  Martin. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

^  Augustin  Lazo.  Segundo  imperio. 

Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1946.  144 
pages. — Here  are  Charlotte  and  Maxi¬ 
milian  again  in  a  Mexican  version  of 
their  story.  They  are  drawn  sympathet¬ 
ically  as  a  humane  and  well-intentioned 
young  couple,  Charlotte  as  the  stronger 
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of  the  two,  who  sincerely  wish  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  new  realm  and  who  ac¬ 
complish  two  reforms:  the  first,  justice 
for  the  Indians;  the  second,  tolerance  for 
all  faiths. 

A  strong  contemporary  reference  is 
felt  throughout  this  short  play,  especially 
in  the  portrayal  of  the  pride  and  greed 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  who 
wish  exclusive  religious  power  in  the 
State  and  who  insist  on  keeping  their 
wealth  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Four  acts  of  the  drama  take  place  in 
Mexico,  and  they  end  with  Charlotte’s 
starting  to  Europe  to  beg  help  from  Na¬ 
poleon  III  and  the  Pope,  disregarding  a 
Juarista’s  advice  to  urge  the  Emperor’s 
abdication  and  his  departure  with  her. 
She  leaves  without  him,  however,  in  a 
failing  light,  forgetting  her  hat  on  her 
abandoned  chair,  one  of  several  symbols 
used  by  the  author  to  suggest  the  doom 
overhanging  these  pawns  in  the  great 
European  game  for  the  high  stakes  of 
power  and  prestige.  The  moral,  if  any, 
is  that  European  rulers  should  leave  the 
Americas  to  work  out  their  own  destiny 
and  not  try  to  impose  on  them  outworn 
forms  of  government,  no  matter  how  at¬ 
tractive  their  protagonists  may  be. — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Roger  Pli.  Los  Robinsones.  Rosario. 

Rosario.  1946. 464  pages.  $10  m-n. — 
Although  this  book  purports  to  be  a 
novel,  it  is  long  and  diffuse  and  lacks 
two  essential  elements  of  the  novel, 
namely,  a  well  integrated  plot  and  a 
clear-cut  denouement.  One  is  introduced 
to  a  number  of  persons,  mostly  univer¬ 
sity  students.  The  author  tells  us  much 
about  student  life  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 
it  is  not  too  flattering.  Communistic 
riots,  race  prejudice,  adultery,  excessive 
drinking,  are  cited  as  common,  and  cases 
of  sex  perversion  are  hinted  at.  The  book 
presents  these  evils,  but  suggests  no  rem¬ 
edy.  Much  space  is  devoted  to  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis  of  the  characters,  most 
of  whom  are  more  or  less  sick  souls.  But 
this  analysis,  often  conducted  by  the  sub¬ 
ject  himself,  does  not  seem  to  result  in 


any  change.  We  are,  however,  indebted 
to  the  author  for  a  rather  extensive 
though  pessimistic  account  of  social  con¬ 
ditions  in  Buenos  Aires,  as  he  sees  them. 
— Calvert  /.  Winter,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

^  Justo  Sierra.  Cuentos  romdnticos. 

Mexico.  Porrua.  1946.  356  pages. — 
The  majority  of  these  fifteen  stories  were 
written  between  the  years  1868,  when 
their  author  was  twenty,  and  1873.  They 
vary  both  in  length  and  character.  But 
whether  the  author  is  weaving  a  delicate 
fantasy  in  the  romantic  tales  or  giving 
more  attention  to  the  study  of  character 
in  the  three  longer  stories,  or  reconstruct¬ 
ing  with  keen  sympathy  historical  epi¬ 
sodes — the  silence  of  Christ  before  Pilate, 
the  persecution  of  the  early  Christians, 
the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  (He  sees 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  entry  “for  a 
coffin  for  the  Widow  Capet,  7  francs’’ 
and  asks  “Why  was  she  so  serene?’’) — 
there  is  present  one  constant  factor  in  the 
distinction  and  charm  of  the  prose  which, 
by  the  restrained  glow  of  its  brief  sen¬ 
tences,  may  remind  one  occasionally  of 
Juan  Valera.  This  was  perhaps  the  chief 
contribution  to  Mexican  letters  of  one 
who  played  many  parts  as  scholar,  poet, 
novelist,  historian,  professor,  public  offi¬ 
cial,  and  diplomat  (he  died  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Madrid,  in  1912)  and  played  them 
with  unfailing  zest. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell, 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Pedro  Jorge  Vera.  El  dios  de  la  Selva. 

Quito.  Imprenta  de  la  Universidad. 
1943.  47  pages.  $3  m-n. — Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Emperor  Jones  and  the  Green 
Hell  school  of  fiction,  a  young  Guaya¬ 
quil  bookseller  has  published  an  exciting 
drama  of  life  in  the  jungles  of  Ecuador. 
The  play  was  first  performed  in  Chile 
in  1941  and  reveals  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  technique  of  the  theater.  It  is  re¬ 
grettable  that  the  scanty  encouragement 
given  Ecuadorian  playwrights  has  not 
stimulated  Pedro  Jorge  Vera  to  develop 
his  undoubted  dramatic  gifts. — Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 
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^  Esther  dc  Ciccres.  Antologia.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Correo  Literario.  1945. 
166  pages. — Esther  de  Ciceres  is  one  of 
the  representative  figures  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Uruguayan  literature.  Although  she 
is  an  essayist  of  wide  culture,  a  dynamic 
teacher  and  lecturer,  it  is  into  her  poetry 
that  she  has  put  the  best  of  herself.  Her 
poems  are  an  eternal  search  for  the  celes¬ 
tial  presence.  In  her  persistent  inquie¬ 
tude,  her  wholesome  melancholy,  in  this 
sadness  which  she  welcomes  and  loves, 
the  lyric  grace  is  fruit  and  resultant  of 
the  mystic  grace.  This  handsomely  print¬ 
ed  book  contains  all  her  poetic  product, 
from  Las  insulas  extrahas  (1929),  to 
Concierto  de  amor  (1944),  by  way  of 
Cancidn  (1931),  Libro  de  soledad 
(1933),  Los  cielos  ( 1935),  Cruz  y  extasis 
de  la  pasidn  ( 1936),  El  alma  y  el  angel 
(1938),  and  Espejo  sin  muerte  (1941). 
Throughout  this  beautiful  lyric  progress 
the  spiritual  characteristics  remain  the 
same  and  establish  a  clear  esthetic  per¬ 
sonality:  profound  and  delicate  sensi¬ 
bility,  expressing  itself  in  song,  avoiding 
everything  that  is  difficult  and  forced. 
The  limpid  simplicity  of  the  poet’s  vo¬ 
cabulary — tree,  cloud,  angel,  color,  sea, 
song,  moon,  sky,  life,  night,  silence,  soul, 
leaves,  lamp,  shore,  sob,  grass,  creature, 
island,  fine  air — is  transfigured  in  this 
enchanted  world  which  is  created  by  the 
poetic  emotion  and  takes  on  a  symbolical 
character  that  is  always  nobly  human. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  La  vega  y  el  soto. 

Mexico.  Central.  1946.  230  pages. — 
If  the  blank  pages  are  ignored,  the  text 
of  this  excellently  printed  volume  of 
verse  occupies  just  a  hundred  pages.  The 
poems  date  from  1916  to  1943,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  events  sufficiently  tre¬ 
mendous  to  probe  and  harrow  even  the 
most  detached  of  poets;  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  Spain,  Mexico,  Brazil,  the  Argen¬ 
tine,  and  France.  This  variety  extends  to 
their  form:  ode,  ballad,  sonnet,  and 
“quasi-sonnet”  (a  word  here  used  by  the 
author  to  designate  sonnets  in  which  as¬ 
sonance  occurs  partially  or  throughout). 


When  assonance  is  substituted  for  the 
difficult  fourth  rhyme,  this  is  surely  a 
sign  of  weakness.  Yet  the  strong  and  deli¬ 
cate  rhythm  is  never  slovenly  and  the 
author  protests  in  the  name  of  Cervantes 
and  Quevedo  against  modern  slovenli¬ 
ness  of  style.  And  whatever  the  mood  of 
the  poem,  it  always  preserves  a  certain 
serenity  as  of  “a  light  which  comes 
laughing  from  the  windows.”  Thus 
there  is  always  life  and  movement  in  the 
skilfully  moulded  verse. — Aubrey  F.  G, 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Tobias  Rosenberg.  La  serpiente  en 
la  medicina  y  en  el  joll{lore.  Buenos 
Aires.  Tridente.  1946.  110  pages. — A 
most  interesting  book,  rich  in  informa¬ 
tion,  well  documented,  and  well  planned. 
Its  subject,  accurately  described  in  the 
title,  is  treated  exhaustively,  in  a  style 
that  is  both  facile  and  concise.  Our 
friend  and  enemy,  the  snake,  is  studied 
in  two  principal  roles:  as  a  contributor 
to  popular  native  American  “medicine,” 
and  as  subject  of  many  beliefs  and  super¬ 
stitions  in  both  Old  World  and  New. 
And  these  roles  are  presented  beginning 
with  the  remotest  antiquity  and  coming 
down  through  contemporary  gaucho 
folklore  and  practices.  It  is  a  good  job 
of  editing  and  printing,  well  illustrated, 
and  has  the  added  savor  of  a  sententious 
foreword  by  Felix  Molina  Tellez. — Gas¬ 
tdn  Figuera.  Montevideo. 

^  Ralph  Weiman  and  O.  A.  Succar. 

Common  Usage  Dictionary.  Span- 
ish-English,  English-Spanish.  New  York. 
Crown.  1946.  303  double-column  pages. 
$3. — Our  language  aids  are  growing 
more  and  more  realistic.  There  is  about 
this  dictionary  (which  undertakes  to  be 
also  a  phrase  book  and  a  conversation 
manual),  an  extraordinary  alertness  and 
practical  good  sense.  Messrs.  Weiman 
and  Succar  are  up-to-the-minute  effi¬ 
ciency  experts  (the  former  was  Chief  of 
the  Language  Section  of  the  United 
States  War  Department).  This  diction¬ 
ary  aims  to  aid  beginners  with  the  every¬ 
day  words  of  the  Spanish  language,  and 
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although  it  has  only  some  25,000  entries, 
whereas  a  smallish  bilingual  general  dic¬ 
tionary  may  easily  have  two  or  three 
times  that  many,  it  spares  no  pains  to 
elucidate  those  usages  which  arc  sure  to 
puzzle  the  elementary  student.  Thus,  for 
the  single  preposition  por  it  has  nearly 
50  entries,  and  for  Spanish  equivalents 
of  the  verb  “take”  it  has  more  than  that 
number.  Its  translations  are  always  care¬ 
fully  and  shrewdly  idiomatic.  Thus: 
"Aqut  tiene  Ud.  su  casa.  Come  again. 
(‘This  is  your  home.’)”  It  is  careful 
about  American  and  local  uses.  Marvel¬ 
ously  discreet  is  the  entry:  bicho  m.  in¬ 
sect;  vermin;  a  ridiculous  person  (coll.) 
(Not  to  be  used  in  Puerto  Rico).”  [The 
prohibition  should,  however,  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  several  other  regions]. 

The  1,000  basic  Spanish  words  are  in 
caps.  In  both  Spanish-English  and  Eng- 
lish-Spanish  sections,  there  are  carefully 
pruned  glossaries  of  proper  and  geo¬ 
graphical  names.  The  type  is  very  large 
and  there  is  plenty  of  white  paper.  The 
book  is  worth  the  money. — H.  K.  L. 

Bibliografia  Hispanoamericana.  Li¬ 
bras  antiguos  y  modernos  rejerentes 
d  America  y  Espana.  David  and  Raul 
Behar,  eds.  Buenos  Aires.  Panamericana. 
1947.  xxiii-f-372-|-28  pages.  $15  m-n. — 
Bibliophiles  and  scholars  will  find  this 
catalogue  a  valuable  checklist,  especially 
for  the  field  of  Hispanic  American  his¬ 
tory,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  de¬ 
voted.  Some  3,600  items — on  history,  lin¬ 
guistics,  natural  sciences,  and  fine  arts — 
are  listed,  classified  according  to  subject 
matter,  arranged  alphabetically  by  au¬ 
thors,  and  indexed  fully.  Most  of  the  en¬ 
tries  carry  brief  descriptions,  and  the 
most  significant  listings  appear  promi¬ 
nently  in  large  type.  New  editions  of 
Hispanic  American  classics  arc  featured 

According  to  the  Soviet  Boo^  News, 
55  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  the 
total  printings  of  Soviet  editions  of  the 
works  of  Maxim  Gorky  have  reached 
42,000,000. 


rather  than  rare  books.  Prices,  in  Argen¬ 
tine  pesos,  arc  listed  separately. — Max  L, 
Moorhead.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Agustin  Yinez.  Fichas  mexicanas. 

Mexico.  Colcgio  dc  Mexico.  1945. 
94  pages. — This  thirty-ninth  issue  of 
Jomadas,  organ  of  the  Centro  dc  Estu- 
dios  Sociales,  is  a  departure  from  its  cus¬ 
tomary  Mexican  revaluations  of  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  The  first  essay  finds  in 
the  indigenous  arts,  languages,  and  re¬ 
ligions,  a  simultaneous  realism  and  ab¬ 
straction,  a  highly  developed  double  di¬ 
mension  of  life,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  Conquest.  If  a  national  literature  ex¬ 
ists  when  it  portrays  the  unique  relation 
between  the  people  of  Mexico  and  their 
world,  then  the  chronicles  of  the  Con¬ 
quest,  both  Spanish  and  native,  were 
Mexican  literature,  says  Yinez  in  his 
second  essay.  The  third  essay  further  de¬ 
velops  this  thesis,  with  specific  reference 
to  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  Cartas 
de  relacidn,  the  Itinerario  of  Grijalva, 
the  Relacidn  of  Andres  de  Tapia,  and 
three  indigenous  chronicles.  The  fourth 
essay  is  on  Las  Casas,  his  share  in  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  the  leyenda  negra  of  the  Con¬ 
quest,  his  influence  on  Paul  Ill’s  in¬ 
fallible  judgment  that  Indians  have 
souls,  and  a  description  of  some  of  his 
little  known  works.  The  last  and  longest 
essay  is  on  Ferndndez  de  Lizardi,  who 
belongs  to  Mexican  literature  even  by 
criterions  other  than  those  of  Y4ncz. 
Yanez  superfluously  defends  El  Pensa- 
dor  from  charges  which  have  not,  in  this 
century,  been  levelled  against  him.  This 
essay  is  less  original  than  the  other  four, 
except  in  its  suggestion  of  the  possible 
influence  of  Fernandez  de  Lizardi’s 
works  on  the  Constitutions  of  1857  and 
1917. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona. 


The  April  1947  number  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  the  life  and  work  of  its 
late  great  Director  General,  Dr.  Leo  S. 
Rowe  (1871-1946). 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head-Liners") 


*  John  dc  Francis.  Beginning  Chinese. 

H.  C.  Fcnn  and  G.  A.  Kennedy,  eds. 
New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press. 
1946.  197  pages.  $4. — The  best  and  most 
practical  guide  to  Chinese  this  reviewer 
has  seen  in  any  language.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  material  is  full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  drill  exercises  are  clearly 
the  work  of  a  skilful  and  experienced 
teacher.  But  the  unique  merit  of  the 
book  is  that  it  has  not  tried  to  force 
Chinese  grammar  into  the  mold  of  the 
Graeco-Latin  grammatical  system,  a 
common  practice  which  results  in  more 
confusion  than  clarification.  The  gram¬ 
mar  rules  have  been  developed  directly 
and  solely  from  the  Chinese  language 
itself.  The  grammatical  terminology 
makes  it  clear  to  the  student  that  Chi¬ 
nese  is  a  syntactical  language  which  can¬ 
not  be  properly  defined  with  the  use  of 
the  terms  which  fit  our  morphological 
European  idioms.  The  tones  (the  musi¬ 
cal  pitch)  and  the  other  elements  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  which  arc  peculiar  to  Chi¬ 
nese  have  been  handled  so  thoroughly 
and  wisely  that  any  industrious  student 
can  acquire  an  adequate  pronunciation 
from  this  work.  If  the  book  had  a  sup¬ 
plement  containing  the  Chinese  symbols, 
it  could  claim  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the 
history  of  Chinese  text-books.  In  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  it  makes  an  admirable  elemen¬ 
tary  manual  and  has  been  of  great  use 
to  the  reviewer  in  his  typological-struc¬ 
tural  language  studies. — R.  Laessig. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Milo?  V.  Kratochvil.  Tisiciletou 
stopou  Cesi{oslovensheho  lidu.  Pra¬ 
ha.  Sfinx.  1947.  396  pages.  295  k2. — 
With  the  intensification  of  nationalism 
all  over  Europe,  it  is  natural  that  there 
should  be  a  good  deal  of  re-writing  of 
the  old-line  “patriotic”  histories.  This 
book  is  different  from  the  others.  It  docs 


for  Czechoslovakia’s  history  something 
like  what  was  being  done  for  American 
history  just  prior  to  World  War  II.  It 
deals  mostly  with  social  aspects  of  his¬ 
tory,  with  the  problems  and  worries  of 
the  “little  man,”  rather  than  with  the 
fortunes  of  princes  and  potentates.  The 
author  has  done  his  work  well.  Numer¬ 
ous  historical  illustrations,  in  both  black- 
and-white  and  color,  make  this  one  of 
the  most  attractive  volumes  in  its  field. 
— Joseph  S.  Rouce\.  Hofstra  College. 

^  Josef  Ma^urck.  Dijiny  V ychodnich 

Slovanu.  Praha.  Mclantrich.  1947. 
Tfircc  volumes:  284,  214,  212  pages.  80, 
65  and  55  k2. — The  rise  of  the  Slavs  to 
competition  with  the  United  States  for 
world  leadership  is  occasioning  a  large 
number  of  books  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  Pan-Slavism.  Since  the  Slav 
world  is  mostly  under  the  thumb  of 
Soviet  Russia,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
most  of  them  will  show  a  Communist 
bias.  These  three  little  volumes  are  a 
definite  exception  to  the  rule.  They  arc 
scholarly,  unemotional,  and  provided 
with  numerous  non-Slavic  bibliographi¬ 
cal  references.  They  seem  to  constitute 
on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactorily 
organized  and  most  down-to-datc  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  history  of  the  eastern 
Slavs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  au¬ 
thor  limited  his  study  to  the  northern 
Slavs.  If  he  had  presented  the  southern 
states  also,  his  book  would  have  been 
much  more  useful. — Joseph  S.  Rouce\. 
Hofstra  College. 

Jiff  Weil.  Mal(anna,  otec  divu. 

Praha.  Evropsky  Literarnf  Klub. 
1946. — This  book  was  written  by  a 
Czech  Jew  who  cscap)cd  the  Gestapo  by 
committing  a  fake  suicide.  After  he  had 
thus  become  officially  dead,  he  wrote 
this  historical  novel  about  an  ancient 
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Arab  demagogue,  which  is  really  an 
allergory  of  events  in  the  Nazi  period. 
A  friend  of  Weil’s  lent  his  name  so  that 
the  novel  might  be  published.  This 
friend  was  later  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis 
and  tortured  to  death  in  a  concentration 
camp.  Weil  is  now  editor  for  the  book 
club  ELK,  which  has  reissued  his  novel 
under  his  own  name.  The  new  edition 
is  dedicated  to  the  friend  who  gave  his 
life  for  its  publication. 

It  is  amazing  how  Weil  could  produce 
this  historical  work  with  almost  no  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand,  under  the  most  difficult 
Underground  conditions.  He  had  spent 
some  time  in  central  Asia  ten  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  his  memories  of  that  period 
gave  him  the  rich  background  and  the 
local  color.  The  story  of  Makanna’s  rise 
from  utter  poverty  to  dictatorship  and 
of  his  final  downfall  is  told  swiftly  and 
with  considerable  narrative  power. — 
F.  C.  Weisl{opf.  New  York. 

*  Eric  OlSar.  Studie  o  protiprdvnosti 
(A  Study  of  Illegality).  1942.  119 
pages.  Zdinek  Kalista.  Bendtskji  politi^a 
na  uhers\im  snimu  v  Bratislava  r.  1662 
(Venetian  Policies  in  Hungary’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  Bratislava  in  1662).  Vol.  I, 
1941,  124  pages. — Franti?ek  Kop,  Vyvoj 
metropolitni  prdvomoci  v  cir\vi  zdpadnt 
(The  Evolution  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Metropolitan  in  the  Western  Church). 
Vol.  I,  1941,  121  pages.  Vol.  II,  1944, 
180  pages. — Josef  Hord5ek.  Primitivni 
rodina  (Primitive  Family).  1941.  203 
pages. — Vaclav  fAick.  Zahranilni  na- 
bozcnsl{d  propaganda  v  Cechdeh  y  pfed- 
veier  revoluce  1848  (Foreign  Religious 
Propaganda  in  Bohemia  on  the  Eve  of 
the  1848  Revolution).  1945.  62  pages. — 
Ignat  Malina.  Slovnt/^  ndMt  mistncl^;- 
6ho  (Dictionary  of  the  Mistfic  Dialect). 
1946.  164  pages. — Pavel  Kropd(5ek.  Ma- 
lihtvi  doby  husitckji  (The  Paintings  of 
the  Hussite  Period).  1946.  195  pages. 
Praha.  Cesk^  Akademie  V^d  a  Uminl. 
— These  publications  of  the  Czech  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  only  a  few 
of  the  most  “popular”  of  an  astounding 
list  of  books  issued  recently  by  the  Acad¬ 


emy.  These  scholars  issued  volume  after 
volume  of  important  studies  even  during 
the  Nazi  occupation.  They  show,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  extraordinary  erudition  and  con¬ 
form  to  the  highest  standards  of  schol¬ 
arship.  There  is  obviously  no  paper  short¬ 
age  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  quality  of 
the  scholarly  publication  there  has,  if 
anything,  risen  of  late  years. 

The  finest  of  these  books  is  Kropd^ek’s 
study  of  the  Hussite  naintings,  which 
has  no  competitor  in  this  field.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  his  investigations  are  made  attrac¬ 
tive  by  a  series  of  reproductions,  with  a 
handsome  one  in  color  as  frontispiece. 
But  this  masterpiece  of  a  book  is  only 
primus  inter  pares. — Joseph  S.  Roucel(. 
Hofstra  College. 

^  Emil  Frederiksen.  Ung  dansl^  Lit- 
teratur,  1930-1945.  K0benhavn. 
Sch0nbergske.  1945.  272  pages.  8.75  kr. 
— ^An  intelligent,  if  not  profound,  guide 
to  recent  Danish  literature,  which,  in 
turn,  is  often  intelligent  but  seldom  pro¬ 
found.  The  prose  literature  bears  a  strik¬ 
ing  similarity  to  that  of  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  Thus  the  novel  of 
the  thirties  was  characterized,  there  as 
here,  by  a  transition  from  the  psycho¬ 
logical  to  the  social  point  of  view.  With¬ 
out  necessarily  postulating  a  direct  influ¬ 
ence,  one  may  call  Harald  Herdal  a 
Danish  Farrell,  and  Knud  S0nderby  (in 
whose  case  there  is  a  real  influence  to  be 
felt)  a  Danish  Hemingway.  There  is 
even  a  Danish  writer  with  peculiarities 
not  unlike  Saroyan’s — Johannes  Wulff. 

Danish  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
remained  much  more  lyrical  and  less  in- 
tellectualized  than  American  verse.  The 
greatest  name  of  the  period,  in  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  opinion,  is  that  of  Paul  la  Cour, 
a  sensitive  poet,  less  “private”  than  oth¬ 
ers,  capable  of  identifying  himself  with 
nature  and  man. 

In  drama,  the  central  figure  was  that 
of  Kaj  Munk,  an  explosive  temperament 
whose  main  theme  was  the  tension  be¬ 
tween  human  power  and  the  spirit  of 
God.  Strangely  enough,  Kaj  Munk  acted 
out  this  theme  in  the  drama  of  his  own 
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life.  Originally  an  admirer  of  Hitler,  he 
was  murdered  by  the  Nazis  for  his  pas¬ 
sionate  opposition  to  a  power  he  realized 
had  become  depraved. — Jens  Nyholm. 
Northwestern  University. 

^  Belgium  under  Occupation.  Trans¬ 
lated  and  edited  by  Jan-Albert  Goris. 
New  York.  Moretus.  1947.  240  pages. — 
Fourteen  essays  by  specialists  dealing 
with  cultural  and  economic  aspects  of 
life  in  Belgium  during  the  last  war.  An 
objective  tone  is  observed  throughout 
and  the  contributors  limit  themselves  to 
the  statement  of  facts.  These  are  utterly 
damning  for  the  invader,  and  if  the  law 
of  talion  were  in  honor  today,  Germany 
would  get  short  shrift.  The  writers  are 
aware  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  record 
the  heroism  shown  by  the  great  majority 
of  Belgians.  Typical  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Judiciary  when  under  heavy  and  armed 
pressure  to  resign:  “If  the  magistrates 
had  retired,  they  would  have  obtained 
an  easy  popularity,  they  would  have  as¬ 
sured  themselves  of  a  comfortable  inac¬ 
tion  which  would  have  delivered  them 
from  all  peril,  but  they  would  have  aban¬ 
doned  a  defensive  position  which  was 
entrusted  to  them,  as  well  as  their  duty 
to  hold  out  to  the  very  last.”  True  to 
the  Belgian  tradition,  plastic  art  and  let¬ 
ters  received  new  life  during  the  ordeal. 
One  significant  item  must  be  recorded: 
“Since  the  competition  of  the  Paris  stage 
had  temporarily  disappeared,  Belgian  au¬ 
thors  like  Fernand  Crommelynck,  Mar- 
the  Dugard,  Marcelle  Dambremont, 
Marcel  Roels,  and  Marcel  Josz  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  give  their  full  measure  and  en¬ 
deared  themselves  to  a  large  public.” — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College 

^  Thomas  G.  Chase.  The  Story  of 
Lithuania.  New  York.  Stratford 
House.  1946.  xiii-1-392  pages.  $3.50. — 
This  excellent  factual  account  traces  the 
history  of  one  of  the  smaller  nations  of 
eastern  Europe  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present.  TEe  Lithuanians,  like  the 
Letts  of  Latvia  and  the  original  Prussians 
(Borussi)  prior  to  their  conquest  by  the 


Teutonic  Knights,  belong  to  the  Baltic 
group  of  Aryan-speaking  peoples,  their 
language  being  akin  to  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Russian.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  united 
with  Poland,  Lithuania  formed  a  great 
state  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea.  But  during  the  past  two  cen¬ 
turies  she  has  been  encroached  upon  by 
her  more  powerful  German  and  Russian 
neighbors.  After  World  War  I  she 
emerged  as  a  small  but  homogeneous 
independent  state,  and  made  great  cul¬ 
tural  and  material  progress  until  1940 
when  she  was  forced  to  accept  incorpora¬ 
tion  into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  has  never  recognized  this  forcible 
incorporation,  and  the  Lithuanian  peo¬ 
ple  still  keep  up  a  heroic  struggle  and 
hope  for  a  restoration  of  indep)endence. 
This  careful  and  reliable  volume  will 
help  sustain  their  hopes.  Its  value  is  in¬ 
creased  by  many  maps  and  a  good  bibli¬ 
ography. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Leon  Bloy.  Pilgrim  of  the  Absolute. 

Selection  by  Raissa  Maritain.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Jacques  Maritain.  New  York. 
Pantheon.  1947.  358  pages.  $3.50. — 
While  most  nineteenth  century  pam¬ 
phleteers  who  caused  a  stir  among  their 
contemporaries  have  had  their  day  and 
been  largely  forgotten,  the  extravagant 
writings  of  Leon  Bloy  still  arouse  inter¬ 
est.  One  would  have  supposed  that  our 
frivolous  and  irreligious  generation 
would  be  completely  indifferent  to  Bloy’s 
violent  Messianism,  but  there  are  dia¬ 
metrically  different  traits  in  human  na¬ 
ture  which  doubtless  explain  in  a  degree 
why  he  is  remembered.  Even  the  most 
flippant  of  human  beings  have  an  in¬ 
herent  respect  for  courage  and  earnest¬ 
ness;  and,  be  it  added  without  cynicism, 
there  is  in  the  flabbiest  of  men  a  maso¬ 
chistic  touch  which  finds  satisfaction  in 
being  abused.  Leon  Bloy  felt  with  su¬ 
perlative  intensity,  and  he  wrote  with 
marvelous  vigor.  He  had  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  personal  appeal,  and  although  he 
was  the  complete  opposite  of  the  thinker 
type,  one  of  his  most  devoted  friends 
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and  admirers  is  the  philosopher  who 
wrote  the  tribute  to  him  which  is  re¬ 
printed  as  the  Introduction  to  this  vol¬ 
ume,  and  whose  wife  chose  the  extracts 
that  constitute  it.  Most  sober  readers  will 
find  little  in  Bloy’s  doctrine  that  they 
can  get  their  teeth  into,  but  there  is  thrill¬ 
ing  inspiration  on  almost  every  page. 
The  selections  are  carefully  and  fluently 
if  sometimes  a  little  pedantically  trans¬ 
lated  by  John  Coleman  and  Harry  Lorin 
Binsse. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Kenneth  S.  Wuest.  The  Practical 
Use  of  the  Greeks  New  Testament. 
Chicago.  Moody  Press.  1946.  156  pages. 
$2. — An  admirable  book.  It  will  make 
an  excellent  introduction  to  Robertson’s 
Grammar  of  New  Testament  Gree\  or 
Rademacher’s  Grammati\  desNeutesta- 
mentlichen  Griechisch.  The  little  vol¬ 
ume  shows  you  the  practical  use  of  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  introduces  you 
to  the  science  of  word  study,  and — what 
in  the  reviewer’s  opinion  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing — its  author  writes  under 
the  influence  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  reviewer  has  found  it  invalu¬ 
able  in  preparing  a  Sunday  School  lesson 
or  a  sermon.  Stand  it  on  your  book  shelf 
with  Robertson’s  Grammar,  Reinecker’s 
Sprachlichem  Schliissel  zum  Neuen 
Testament  and  a  dictionary  of  Modern 
Greek,  and  you  will  have  adequate 
equipment  for  attacking  any  exegetical 
problem.  And  we  cannot  stress  enough 
the  value  of  a  thorough  exegesis  in  our 
time  of  decline  of  spiritual  preaching. — 
R.  Laessig.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  D.  C.  Cabeen,  General  Editor.  A 
Critical  Bibliography  of  French  Lit¬ 
erature.  I:  The  Mediaeval  Period.  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Syracuse  University  Press. 
1947.  256  double-column  pages.  $6. — 
This  first  volume  of  a  seven-volume  work 
may  be  even  more  useful  than  the  later 
ones,  since  it  brings  together  in  one  place 
a  great  deal  of  information  hitherto  to 
be  had  only  from  various  learned  periodi¬ 
cals  and  histories  of  literature.  It  is  the 
work  of  28  specialists,  under  the  general 


direction  of  Urban  T.  Holmes,  who  has 
himself  had  a  part  in  two  or  three  of  the 
chapters.  The  contributors  have  followed 
a  fairly  uniform  plan  and  seem  to  have 
done  their  work  with  uniform  care. 
Since  it  was  impossible  to  mention  all  the 
Old  French  material  in  limited  space, 
mediaevalists  who  have  been  ignored  and 
reviewers  who  are  impelled  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  keenness  of  their  critical  vision 
by  finding  spots  on  the  sun  will  quarrel 
with  some  exclusions;  now  and  then, 
doubtless,  with  justice.  But  there  is 
enough  here  to  make  the  book  invalu¬ 
able.  Characterizations  are  often  tele¬ 
graphic  in  their  concision — for  instance. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Bowen’s  comment  on  Paul 
Meyer’s  Legendes  hagiographiques: 
“Most  important  compilation  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  French  mediaeval 
saints’  lives  which  exists.  No  student  of 
subject  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  this 
article,  which  should  be  point  of  depart¬ 
ure.’’  Dr.  Bowen  might  even  have  saved 
a  line  by  omitting  the  clause  “which  ex¬ 
ists.’’—//.  K.  L. 

^  James  Hutton.  The  Greeks  Anthol¬ 
ogy  in  France  and  in  the  Latin  Writ¬ 
ers  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Year  1800. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  University  Press. 
1946.  xi-f-822  pages.  $5. — In  this  mas¬ 
sive  volume  Professor  Hutton  continues 
his  study  of  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
Anthology  on  the  literature  and  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Enlight¬ 
enment,  a  study  that  first  bore  fruit  in 
his  The  Greel{  Anthology  in  Italy  to  the 
Year  1800  (Ithaca,  1935).  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  two  books  is  essentially  the 
same:  an  introduction  which  gives  a  run¬ 
ning  account  of  the  development  and 
theory  of  the  epigram  of  the  Renaissance 
together  with  types  related  to  it,  and 
their  debt,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the 
Greek  collection;  a  treatment,  arranged 
chronologically  by  authors,  of  the  trans¬ 
lators  and  imitators  of  the  Anthology;  a 
register  of  “all  translations,  imitations, 
and  allusions  noticed  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  with  certain  exceptions’’;  and  an 
index. 
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In  his  preface,  Professor  Hutton  ex¬ 
plains  the  method  and  aim  of  his  study. 
“Only  thus,  I  believe,”  he  says,  “by  mak¬ 
ing  as  clean  a  sweep  as  possible  down  the 
main  highway  of  literature  since  the 
Renaissance,  can  the  investigation  of 
classical  sources  be  withdrawn  from  un¬ 
certainty  and  placed  upon  something  like 
a  solid  footing.  We  wish  not  merely  to 
know  that  such  and  such  a  theme  used 
by  a  modern  writer  came  to  him  ulti¬ 
mately  from  a  classical  source,  but  to 
know  precisely  where  he  found  it  and  in 
what  shape.”  The  attainment  of  such  an 
end  by  such  means  obviously  requires 
great  erudition  and  critical  tact.  Profes¬ 
sor  Hutton  displays  both  in  abundance. 
He  unravels  the  densely  complicated  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  Greek  originals 
and  the  Latin  and  vernacular  imitators, 
and  the  still  more  complicated  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  imitators  themselves, 
with  a  master’s  hand.  The  introduction 
is  an  important  chapter  not  only  in  the 
history  of  the  epigram,  but  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  classical  taste  and  scholarship. 
TTie  body  of  the  work  provides  a  com¬ 
prehensive  treatment  of  imitations,  trans¬ 
lations,  and  echoes  of  the  Greek  epi¬ 
grams,  and  also  serves  to  an  extent  as  an 
index  of  the  French  lyric  poets  and  clas¬ 
sical  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
eighteenth  century.  Brief  but  valuable 
biographical  notes  precede  many  of  the 
sections. 

It  was  hard  to  see  how  The  Greel{  An¬ 
thology  in  Italy  could  be  surpassed;  but 
I  believe  that  Professor  Hutton  has  here 
surpassed  it.  He  is  more  often  able  to 
show  mutual  influence  among  the  imi¬ 
tators  and  to  trace  first  editions.  Both 
volumes  are  indispensable  to  the  classi¬ 
cist  and  to  the  student  of  modern  Latin 
and  vernacular  poetry.  Let  us  hope  that 
Professor  Hutton  carries  his  study  on  to 
England;  for  if  he  does  not,  who  can 
and  will? — John  M.  Raines.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  Henry  Goddard  Leach.  A  Pageant 
of  Old  Scandinavia.  Princeton  Uni- 
sity  Press  for  the  American-Scandinavi- 


an  Foundation.  1946.  350  pages.  $3.75. 
— A  comprehensive  anthology  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  literature — sagas,  scaldic  po¬ 
etry,  mythology,  legends,  historical  writ¬ 
ings,  ballads,  etc. — from  the  earliest 
times  to  about  1300.  This  material  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  early  geographical  and 
historical  descriptions  by  non-Scandi¬ 
navians.  The  result  is  a  vivid  and  diversi¬ 
fied  presentation  of  ancient  Scandinavia. 

The  selections,  which  arc  translated 
by  specialists,  arc  preceded  by  a  lively 
and  suggestive  introduction  by  the  edi¬ 
tor,  who  rightly  states  that  the  book  is  a 
“popularization  of  research  in  many  lan¬ 
guages.”  The  passages  selected  arc  not 
always  the  most  accurate,  as  he  points 
out,  but  show  variety  in  methods  of 
translation.  The  sources  of  the  transla¬ 
tions  arc  of  course  given,  but  there  arc 
no  exact  references  to  the  originals.  The 
greatest  literary  values  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  sagas  and  eddas  which  the  editor 
commends  for  “their  passionate  inten¬ 
sity,  graphic  brevity,  and  objectivity.” 

It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  the  an¬ 
thology  would  have  gained  somewhat  in 
strength  and  coherence  had  it  been  more 
strictly  limited  to  selections  of  literary 
significance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  an¬ 
thology  is  a  most  useful  work  which 
should  stimulate  interest  in  old  Scandi¬ 
navian  literature  and  civilization. — Jens 
Nyholm.  Northwestern  University. 

^  Andrew  Jackson  Mathews.  La  Wal- 
lonie,  1886-1892.  The  Symbolist 
Movement  in  Belgium.  New  York. 
King’s  Crown.  1947.  115  pages.  $2.25. 
— “The  view  here  taken  of  the  Symbolist 
movement  in  French  poetry  is  that  the 
School  of  1885  created  a  revolution  not 
so  much  in  poetry  itself  as  in  ideas  about 
poetry,  and  that  its  real  contribution  was 
in  the  understanding  of  poetic  problems 
and  in  technical  innovations,”  says  Mr. 
Mathews.  As  Mallarmc  declared  in  his 
1894  Oxford  lecture:  ‘Tacte  d’ecrirc  sc 
scrutc  jusqu’en  I’originc.”  Hence  it  is 
fitting  that  the  protagonist  be  Albert 
Mockcl,  critic  and  poet,  editor  and  guid¬ 
ing  spirit  of  La  Wallonie:  the  essential 
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chapter  treats  of  his  evolution  as  a  critic. 
The  first  number  of  La  Wallonie  ap¬ 
peared  in  1886,  with  avowed  regionalis- 
tic  sympathies:  the  glorification  of  the 
Gallic  provinces  of  Belgium,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Flemish,  and  specific 
co-operation  with  literary  movements  in 
France.  Mockel’s  conception  of  regional¬ 
ism  led  straight  to  symbolism,  in  which 
his  main  interest  had  centered  from  the 
start.  In  August  1887,  alliance  with  the 
defunct  Ecrits  pour  VArt,  organ  of  the 
Symbolique-Instrumentaliste  group  in 
Paris,  led  by  Rene  Ghil,  clearly  marked 
his  trend.  La  Wallonie  introduced  sym¬ 
bolism  on  the  stage  by  publishing  in 
1889  Van  Lerberghe’s  play,  Les  Flat- 
rears,  and  a  year  later  Maeterlinck’s  L7n- 
truse.  Mockel  himself  wrote  studies  of 
both  and  established  their  significance 
in  the  evolution  of  dramatic  technique. 
His  critical  acumen  app>ears  to  advantage 
in  his  efforts  to  define  the  word  “sym¬ 
bol,”  which  he  identifies  with  the  es¬ 
sence  of  a  work  of  art,  as  opposed  to 
the  jorm  of  the  work.  “The  form  . . .  may 
be  seen  at  a  glance;  the  essence  is  only 
divined  by  intuition  and  is  so  subtle  it 
cannot  be  defined.  This  is  the  symbol, 
the  undefinable  idea  that  lies  in  the 
depths  of  the  book,  the  almost  fluid  con¬ 
ception  that  spreads  throughout  the 
work,  from  which  it  emanates  like  a 
subtle  perfume.” 

Mr.  Mathews’  little  volume  will  prove 
precious  to  students  of  contemporary 
poetry.  For  them  he  has  added  a  bibli¬ 
ography,  the  more  valuable  because  of 
its  many  references  to  periodicals. — 
Benj.  A/.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

Chi-Chen  Wang,  Editor.  Stories  of 

China  at  War.  New  York.  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press.  1947.  158  pages. 
$2.50. — Professor  Chi-Chen  Wang  of 
Columbia  University  is  working  hard 
at  making  the  Chinese  language  and 
literature  available  to  English  readers. 
He  has  published  within  a  few  years  a 
volume  of  Readings  in  Traditional  Chi¬ 
nese,  one  of  Readings  in  Modern  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  in  translation  a  collection  of 


Traditional  Chinese  Tales  and  one  of 
Contemporary  Chinese  Stories  (before 
1937).  This  little  book  is  made  up  of 
16  war  stories  written  between  1937  and 
1942,  several  of  them  translated  by  the 
editor  and  several  reprinted  from  Story 
Magazine,  T’ien  Hsia  Monthly,  Life  and 
Letters  Today,  and  other  periodicals. 
They  are  profitable  reading.  There  is 
preaching  in  Some  of  them,  and  propa¬ 
ganda.  But  there  is  a  twinkle  now  and 
then  in  the  slanting  eyes.  Nearly  all  the 
translators,  as  well  as  the  authors,  are 
Chinamen,  and  their  English  has  an  Ori¬ 
ental  feel — with  its  prevailing  stark  sim¬ 
plicity  an  un-American  dignity,  a  certain 
gentleness,  a  certain  subtle  slyness,  which 
grow  on  the  reader.  The  stories  are  not 
all  equally  important,  but  the  reading  of 
every  one  is  an  experience.  It  is  sad  that 
the  editor  found  little  of  value  after  1942. 
The  general  discouragement  throughout 
China  had  dried  up  the  founts  of  in¬ 
spiration. — R.  T.  H. 

^  }.  M.  Sheppard.  Tales  of  Colonial 
South  America.  San  Pablo,  Ecuador. 
Privately  printed,  n.d.  203  pages.  $2  u.s. 
— Dr.  Sheppard,  founder  of  the  Pan 
American  Society  of  Tropical  Research, 
has  published  various  small  volumes  to 
sell  to  North  Americans,  in  order  to 
tempt  them  to  come  to  the  tropics.  This 
volume  is  different  from  his  previous 
publications  in  that  it  consists  of  twenty- 
four  stories  of  early  days  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  most  of  which  he  got  from  his  Ecua¬ 
doran  wife  and  her  family.  Some  are  re¬ 
writes  about  historical  people.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  tells  the  story  of  the  Nun  En¬ 
sign  who  disguised  her  identity  for  years 
and  fought  Indians  in  Latin  America. 
He  writes  of  the  mistress  of  Bolivar  and 
others.  There  are  also  legends,  ghost 
stories  and  amusing  episodes.  Their  chief 
flaw  is  the  smart-aleck  style  that  con¬ 
trasts  so  markedly  with  the  colorful  six¬ 
teenth  century  atmosphere,  but  for  those 
who  can  overlook  that  modernity,  the 
contents  are  fascinating. — W.  K.  /. 
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^  Franz  Landsberger.  Rembrandt,  the  Velazquez,  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes, 


Jews  and  the  Bible.  Translated  by 
Felix  N.  Gerson.  Philadelphia.  Jewish 
Publication  Society.  1946.  xviii-f-189 
pages-f-66  illustrations.  $3. — Concerned 
with  the  Jewish  relations  of  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  art,  both  in  the  life  of  his  day 
and  in  his  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  this 
book  covers  a  wide  field.  At  Amster¬ 
dam  Rembrandt  lived  in  the  Jewish  quar¬ 
ter:  his  neighbors  had  names  celebrated 
in  the  Iberian  Peninsula:  Pinto,  Ro¬ 
driguez,  Belmonte.  The  Spanish  or  Por¬ 
tuguese-speaking  Sephardim  Jews  and 
the  Ashkenazim  Yiddish-speaking  Jews 
from  Germany  and  Poland  formed  a 
small  and  internally  divided  but  impor¬ 
tant  and  sometimes  wealthy  part  of  the 
population.  All  but  two  of  Rembrandt’s 
portraits  of  Jews  are  anonymous;  the  pos¬ 
sible  subjects  of  the  other  portraits  are 
here  discussed  with  ingenuity  and  skil¬ 
ful  knowledge.  Rembrandt’s  partiality 
towards  the  Jews  was  no  doubt  based 
partly  on  personal  sympathy,  as  he 
showed  in  the  expression  on  the  face  of 
the  repentant  Judas;  but  it  certainly 
originated  in  his  early  devotion  to  the 
Bible  (the  only  book  found  among  his 
possessions  at  his  death)  and  especially 
to  the  Old  Testament,  with  what 
Nietzsche  described  as  “its  stupendous 
remains  of  former  man.’’  His  artistic  in¬ 
stinct  for  significant  character  and  con¬ 
sistency  and  for  animated  dramatic  ex¬ 
pression  led  him  in  the  same  direction. 
This  insistence  on  internal  significance 
rather  than  on  external  beauty  appears 
in  his  pictures  of  Ashkenazim  (who  did 
not  sit  for  their  portraits)  and,  to  go  a 
little  farther  down  the  social  scale,  in 
the  delightfully  expressive  features  of 
two  dogs.  His  attitude  is  that  of  the  re¬ 
action  against  the  perfection  of  form  in 
the  early  Renaissance,  which  might  re¬ 
sult  in  insipidity,  and  it  derived  from 
the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  empha¬ 
sizing  of  which,  if  the  inner  soul  failed 
to  irradiate  the  external  form,  might  lead 
to  the  Baroque  and  the  more  modern 
cult  of  ugliness.  Meanwhile  it  yielded 
the  masterpieces  of  Rembrandt  and 


and  of  other  great  artists  and  writers, 
who  in  no  narrow  determinism  but  in 
a  spirit  of  harmony  and  wholeness 
sought  to  discover  how  much  of  beauty 
might  shine  through  the  ugliness.  Like 
blind  Milton,  the  toiling  and  suffering 
artist  was  attracted  by  the  story  of  Sam¬ 
son.  Of  the  harrowing  incident,  “The 
Blinding  of  Samson,”  the  author  re¬ 
marks:  “One  might  wish  that  less  cruel¬ 
ty  had  been  depicted  by  the  artist.”  But 
the  painful  subject  here,  as  in  the 
Bacchae  of  Euripides,  was  redeemed  by 
supreme  art,  less  apparent  in  the  blind¬ 
ing  of  Gloucester  in  King  Lear.  In  his 
popular  types  Rembrandt  found  genu¬ 
ineness  and  dignity,  and  he  reproduced 
them  with  “authenticity  and  grandeur.” 
— Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

^  Hugh  Borton  et  al.,  Compilers.  A 

Selected  List  of  Bool(s  and  Articles 
on  Japan.  Washington.  American  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Learned  Societies.  1940.  x-|-142 
pages. — Though  tardy  in  coming  to 
hand,  this  well-classified  bibliography  is 
still  highly  serviceable,  since  academic 
studies  of  Japanese  materials  stood  still 
during  the  war.  Comprehensive  bibli¬ 
ographies  on  Japan  have  been  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  German  scholarship;  this  is  the 
first  and  remains  the  best  working  guide 
to  the  average  reader  of  Western  lan¬ 
guages.  The  selections  are  neither  too 
brief  nor  too  haphazard;  the  reviewer 
has  put  it  to  the  practical  test  of  use  in 
course  work  in  the  historical  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  fields  and  has  found  little 
wanting. — Oliver  Benson.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  William  S.  Knickerbocker,  ed. 

Twentieth  Century  English.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1946.  460 
pages.  $5. — Stressing  the  idea  that  “bet¬ 
ter  understanding  and  use  of  English  is 
a  liberalizing  power”  (whatever  that 
means)  and  that  linguistic  competency 
is  “a  basic  necessity  for  a  free  way  of 
life”  (whatever  that  means!),  this  book 
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is  a  collection  of  essays  by  various  au¬ 
thors  on  various  subjects  ranging  from 
Basic  English  (L  A.  Richards)  to  desig¬ 
nations  for  colored  folk  (H.  L.  Menc¬ 
ken).  One  wonders,  incidentally,  how 
the  Mencken  study  fits  into  the  vaguely 
idealistic  scheme  of  the  volume,  for  it 
is  perfectly  objective  and  not  even  indi¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  “a  free  way  of  life” 
or  any  other  modern  bromide. 

Details  are  no  doubt  unimportant  to 
such  a  grand  scheme  as  that  announced 
by  the  editor.  S.  I.  Hayakawa’s  initials 
are  given  as  “S.  A.”  everywhere  save  on 
the  jacket.  Professor  Law  in  Shakespeare 
and  American  Scholarship  twice  mis¬ 
spells  the  given  name  of  the  late  Hazel- 
ton  Spencer,  misquotes  the  title  of  Sp)en- 
cer’s  book,  and  gives  George  F.  Reynolds 
a  wrong  middle  initial.  John  Erskine  is 
made  to  refer  to  “Sascha”  Guitry.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cargill  attributes  the  “invention” 
of  free  verse  to  Walt  Whitman  and 
(mirabile  dictul)  explains  the  common 
Germanic  tendency  towards  initial  stress 
by  the  vagaries  of  the  American  climate. 
Editor  Knickerbocker  sends  Ben  Jon- 
son  to  the  university  and  elevates  both 
Sir  Thomas  North  and  Arthur  Broke 
(or  Brooke)  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
North  and  Lord  Brooke  respectively. 
Well,  perhaps  in  “a  free  way  of  life”  the 
restrictions  of  accuracy  should  not  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  anyone.  But,  when  he  finds 
so  many  factual  errors  in  a  single  volume, 
what  can  a  “common  man”  rely  upon 
in  it.? — Thomas  Pyles.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Erich  Eyck.  Die  Pitts  und  die  Fox’: 

Zwei  Paar  verschlungener  Lebens- 
Idufe.  Zurich.  Rentsch.  1947.  498  pages. 
12  Sw.  fr. — At  the  seizure  of  power  by 
the  Nazis,  Erich  Eyck  took  refuge  in 
England  and  turned  from  law  to  litera¬ 
ture.  He  quickly  achieved  distinction  by 
his  life  of  Gladstone  and  his  remarkable 
three-volume  standard  biography  of  Bis¬ 
marck.  In  his  latest  volume  he  traces 
brilliantly  the  parallel  careers  of  the  two 
leading  political  families  of  dissolute 
eighteenth  century  England.  Henry  Fox 


and  William  Pitt  the  Elder,  born  in 
1705  and  1708  respectively,  both  en¬ 
tered  Parliament  from  rotten  boroughs 
in  1735.  Charles  James  Fox  and  William 
Pitt  the  Younger,  born  in  1749  and  1759, 
both  died  in  the  year  1806,  when  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  expired  and  Na¬ 
poleon  ruled  the  Continent.  For  two 
generations,  during  which  England  was 
involved  more  than  half  the  time  in  for¬ 
eign  wars.  Fox  and  Pitt,  father  and  son, 
stood  f6rth  in  Parliament  as  brilliant 
rivals  representing  opposing  policies.  Dr. 
Eyck  has  woven  a  fascinating  story  of 
this  personal  rivalry  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  English  social  life  and  inter¬ 
national  politics  of  the  time. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Grigore  Gafencu.  Europas  letzte 
Tage.  Zurich.  Amstutz,  Herdeg. 
1946.  256  pages  12  plates. — M.  Ga¬ 
fencu,  formerly  Rumanian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  made  a  tour  to  scan  the 
horizon  of  Europ)e  in  the  spring  and 
summer  before  the  terrific  storm  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1939.  A  handsome  and  attrac¬ 
tive  diplomat,  as  attested  by  the  dozen 
excellent  photographs  which  show  him 
with  distinguished  interlocuters,  he  eas¬ 
ily  made  friends  and  tried  to  influence 
people.  “A  likable  man,  a  little  timid, 
but  sharp,”  Count  Ciano  wrote  of  him, 
“We  became  decidedly  good  friends.” 

M.  Gafencu  began  his  tour  just  after 
Hitler  had  startled  all  Europe  by  seiz¬ 
ing  Czechoslovakia.  He  first  met  Josef 
Beck,  who  tried  to  explain  his  Polish 
policy  as  they  talked  several  hours  in  a 
railway  carriage.  Gafencu’s  analysis  of 
Beck’s  blind  self-confidence  and  futile 
belief  in  his  ability  to  go  on  dealing  with 
Hitler  through  a  policy  of  balancing  be¬ 
tween  Berlin  and  Moscow  is  the  shrewd¬ 
est  dissection  of  the  Polish  politician  we 
know.  Arriving  in  beflagged  Berlin  on 
the  eve  of  Hitler’s  50th  birthday,  Ga¬ 
fencu  had  long  talks  with  Ribbentrop, 
Goering,  and  Hitler,  who  all  tried  to  im¬ 
press  him  with  Nazi  Germany’s  invin¬ 
cible  power.  Hitler  began  speaking  calm¬ 
ly,  slumped  down  in  the  corner  of  a 
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chair,  but  soon  started  to  pace  the  floor 
as  he  became  excited  with  his  own  elo¬ 
quence.  It  was  like  a  voice  speaking  in 
the  name  of  millions  of  Germans.  He 
gradually  worked  himself  up  into  a  ti¬ 
rade  which  closely  foreshadowed  his 
public  speech  of  April  28,  in  which  he 
castigated  Poland’s  intransigence  and 
denounced  the  Anglo-German  naval 
agreement  of  1935. 

Leaving  Berlin  with  the  conviction 
that  the  outlook  for  Europe  was  very 
serious,  Gafencu  passed  to  London, 
handing  on  to  Halifax,  Chamberlain, 
and  Churchill  his  impressions  of  Beck 
and  Hitler.  Then  to  Paris  to  exchange 
views  with  Daladicr  and  Bonnet.  At 
Rome  he  talked  with  Ciano  and  Musso¬ 
lini,  then  made  a  tour  of  the  Balkan 
capitals  and  Turkey;  and  he  closes  with 
a  summary  of  the  rival  Moscow  negotia¬ 
tions  which  ended  in  the  Russo-German 
pact  of  August  23.  He  kept  notes  of  all 
his  conversations  and  later  supplemented 
them  with  published  documentary  ma¬ 
terial  so  that  his  volume  forms  a  valu¬ 
able,  well-informed,  and  delightfully 
written  survey  of  Europe’s  tragic  “last 
days”  as  seen  by  a  man  of  more  than 
usual  insight. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

^  Kaj  Munk.  Glucl^hajte  Tage.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  Danish  by  Elsa  Carlbcrg. 
Zurich.  Artemis.  1946.  130  pages  -j-  20 
illustrations. — An  appropriate  sub-title 
would  be  “God’s  good  world,”  for  there 
is  more  about  outdoor  nature,  the  Danish 
countryside,  and  the  joys  of  being  out 
in  the  open,  than  about  hunting — al¬ 
though  these  fifteen  sketches  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Ddnemari^s  Jdger.  The  publish¬ 
er,  indeed,  introduces  us  to  Munk  as 
“der  danische  Dichter-Pfarrer  als  lach- 
ender  Naturfreund  und  Jager.”  Nor  is 
there  need  to  say  much  more  about  the 
little  volume  than  just  that.  The  trans¬ 
lation  reads  admirably,  and  one  feels 
confident  that  the  lovable,  smiling,  sen¬ 
sitive,  poetically  gifted  author  is  robbed 
of  no  essential  charm  in  speaking  to  us 
through  the  veil  of  a  second  language. 


Occasional  verses,  charmingly  rendered, 
add  to  the  reader’s  pleasure.  I  liked  this 
one  especially: 

Scheint  die  Sonne  unbegrenzt, 

Bin  ich  immer  influenzt; 

Doch  wenn  Wolken  weinen, 

Bin  ich  auf  den  Beinen. 

Now  and  then  the  pastor  strikes  a  deeper 
note,  as  befits  his  cloth.  All  in  all,  this 
book  offers  a  peculiarly  complete  kind 
of  satisfaction. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Karl  Schib.  lllustrierte  Schweizer- 
geschichte  jiir  jedermann.  Zurich. 
Fiissli.  1944.  228  pages.  8  Sw.  fr. — 
Schib’s  account  of  the  history  of  Switzer¬ 
land  begins  with  the  Paleolithicum  and 
continues,  as  is  usual,  with  the  Helve¬ 
tian  period;  the  Roman  colonization; 
the  germinating  period  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  in  the  Middle  Ages;  the  early  cen¬ 
turies  with  their  international  entangle¬ 
ments;  and,  finally,  modern  times  when 
the  ideas  of  neutrality  and  federation 
gained  ascendancy  and  overcame  all  dif¬ 
ferences  in  language  and  religion  and 
made  Switzerland  what  she  is  today.  Al¬ 
though  surrounded  by  dynamic  and 
powerful  nations,  she  has  jealously 
guarded  her  identity.  A  significant  stim¬ 
ulus  was  received  from  overseas:  one 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Swiss  Con¬ 
stitution  was  being  redrafted,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  served  as 
a  pattern. 

The  author’s  style  is  simple,  sober, 
direct;  his  attitude  is  impartial  and  ob¬ 
jective.  The  text  is  interspersed  with 
three  dozen  full-page  illustrations  of  his¬ 
torically  important  persons  and  places. 
This  book  is  obviously  the  kind  which 
will  see  many  “adoptions”  in  the  public 
schools  of  Switzerland. — Fritz  Frau- 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Sammy  Schmitt.  X,  mein  Partner. 

Zurich.  Wanderer.  1945.  77  pages. 
2.70  Sw.  fr. — Thirteen  autobiographical 
sketches  by  a  young  German  who  left 
Germany  in  1938  “for  conscience’  sake.” 
Losing  his  father  at  the  age  of  two,  he 
spent  a  sad  childhood  but  gradually 
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found,  through  his  faith  in  God,  inner 
security  and  strength  to  bear  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  disappointments  of  a  man  with¬ 
out  a  country.  This  faith  saved  him  from 
despairing  of  humanity  in  spite  of  the 
selfishness  and  depravity  he  had  to  wit¬ 
ness,  and  in  spite  of  the  evil  treatment 
which  he  experienced  from  both  his  cap)- 
tors  and  his  fellow  internees  in  France. 
Plain,  forceful,  clean  language,  fairness 
of  judgment  based  on  the  unusual  in¬ 
sight  into  human  nature  of  a  man  young 
in  years  but  matured  by  suffering,  char¬ 
ity  toward  those  who  hurt  him,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  idealism  that  gives  the  author  hope 
and  faith  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  the 
right  and  the  good,  distinguish  this 
wholesome  little  book. — /.  Malthaner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Adolf  Vogel i.  Ein  Bergsteigerleben. 

Zurich.  Fiissli.  1945.  282  pages.  10 
and  13.50  Sw.  fr. — Mountaineering  as  a 
skill,  if  not  an  art,  as  a  passion,  if  not 
obsession,  is  the  essence  of  Dr.  Vogeli’s 
life  and  of  his  book.  Naturally  enough, 
his  mother-country  Switzerland  contrib¬ 
uted  to  his  enthusiasm  for  mountain 
climbing.  But  it  is  not  in  this  case  a  com¬ 
monplace  hobby.  It  is  deeply  rooted  in 
his  character  which,  supported  by  a  heal¬ 
thy  and  strong  physique,  helps  him  over¬ 
come  the  most  critical  and  dangerous 
situations.  He  has  always  relied  on  him¬ 
self  or  has  done  the  “work”  with  one  of 
his  equally  experienced  friends  to  whom 
the  book  is  dedicated,  never  shifting  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  a  guide.  He  does  not  care 
for  the  “glamour”  mountains  and  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  has  never  set  foot  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  He  prefers  the 
often  untrod  paths  and  fissures  of  steep 
and  rugged  mountain  sides,  working 
himself  up  to  the  top  with  rope  and  axe 
across  ice  and  snow  and  bare  rock.  Then, 
overwhelmed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  Al¬ 
pine  scenery  in  all  its  glory,  he  enjoys 
fully  the  triumph  of  perseverance  and 
courage  over  the  resistance  of  lifeless  sub¬ 
stance.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties 
of  virgin  nature  lends  a  poetic  touch 
to  an  otherwise  rather  sober  and  some¬ 


times  tiresome  description  of  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  tours.  The  reader  interested 
in  the  subject-matter  will  fully  enjoy 
this  honest  Life  of  a  Mountaineer. — Max 
Lederer.  Library  of  Congress. 

^  Heinrich  Heine.  Jiidisches  Manifest. 

Hugo  Bieber,  ed.  New  York.  Rosen¬ 
berg.  1946.  viii-1-315  pages.  |4. — This  is 
a  very  competent  and  valuable  collection 
of  all  documents  concerning  Heine’s  re¬ 
lation  to  Judaism.  It  is  surprising  how 
this  problem  tormented  Heine  through¬ 
out  his  entire  active  life.  He  runs  the 
whole  gamut  of  hatred,  mockery,  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  Jews,  love  and  admiration 
for  them,  profound  understanding  of 
their  traditions  and  the  Book,  and  these 
emotions  and  attitudes  constantly  change 
and  overlap.  This  most  unhappy  oscilla¬ 
tion  between  sensualism,  spiritualism, 
Hegelianism,  theism,  is  uninterrupted 
and  violent,  and  accounts  for  the  roman¬ 
tically  ironical  and  sarcastic  manner 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  remains 
constant  throughout  the  book.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  Heine’s  charming 
and  graceful  style  is  a  source  of  delight 
on  every  page. — Gustav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Thomas  Jefferson.  Auswahl  aus 
seinen  Schriften.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Walter  Grossman.  Cambridge. 
Schoenhof.  1945.  128  pages. — Volume  I 
of  the  Amerif^a  Biicherei  contains  trans¬ 
lations  of  complete  letters,  fragments  of 
letters,  and  the  two  inaugural  speeches 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  from  The  Writings  of  Thomas  fef- 
ferson  in  the  Lipscomb  &  Bergh  edition, 
20  volumes,  1905.  The  translation  is  good 
and  the  edition  well  prepared.  One  won¬ 
ders  if  these  letters  and  others,  if  issued 
in  editions  of  500,000  instead  of  5,000 
and  distributed  by  AMG  in  Germany, 
would  not  aid  the  confused  vanquished 
in  deciding  between  a  Red  “democracy” 
imposed  by  a  Polit-Buro  and  a  “people’s 
democracy”  of  their  own  choosing.  Noth¬ 
ing,  incidentally,  will  serve  as  well  as 
Jefferson’s  writings  to  point  up  the  fact 
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that  democracy  can  neither  be  forced  on 
a  people  nor  handed  to  it  on  a  platter, 
but  that  it  requires  a  slow  development 
of  public  sentiment  and  particularly  a 
continuous  effort  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley, 
California. 

^  Constantin  Silens.  Irrweg  und  Um- 
l{ehr.  Betrachtungen  iiber  das 
Schic\sal  Deutschlands.  Basel.  Birkhau- 
ser.  1946.  328  pages.  12  Sw.  fr. — The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  extraordinary  work  is  a  phi¬ 
losopher  of  penetration  and  strictest 
truthfulness,  a  lucid  and  powerful  writ¬ 
er,  and  a  man  of  rich  experience  within 
a  wide  sphere  of  high  and  decent  Ger¬ 
man  circles.  His  voice  is  the  authentic 
voice  of  German  culture.  That  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  cover  his  name  under  the 
pseudonym  of  a  “constant  and  silent” 
one  is  a  very  sad  symptom:  for  the  cause 
which  this  book  serves  is  the  cause  of 
peace,  based  on  truth.  Every  one  of  these 
straightforward  and  tragic  pages  breathes 
and  lives  this  spirit.  Why  should  it  be 
necessary  to  shield  the  author.^ 

It  is  not  possible  to  review  such  a  con¬ 
densed  and  constructive  book  in  a  few 
lines.  There  should  be,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  an  American  translation,  as  no 
other  book  can  serve  as  well  to  further 
objective,  unbiased  thinking  on  much- 
beclouded  issues. 

What  made  Hitler  possible?  To  clari¬ 
fy  the  matter  the  author  goes  back  to  the 
split  of  the  Church  caused  by  the  Refor¬ 
mation  and  to  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  the  Renaissance  phi¬ 
losophies  of  anti-Christian  and  anti- 
idealistic  naturalism,  materialisms,  sci- 
entisms,  technicisms,  and  Marxism.  The 
two  major  philosophical  tendencies  of 
the  Renaissance  period  from  1500-1900, 
bourgeois  and  socialistic  scientistic  ma¬ 
terialisms,  had  no  reason  or  language 
in  common,  and  by  their  inner  empti¬ 
ness  and  their  conflict  during  the  Wei¬ 
mar  period  paved  the  way  for  the  dicta¬ 
torship.  A  criminal  maniac  and  his  in¬ 
ner  circle  deceived  not  only  his  people, 
but  even  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party. 


who  were  all  completely  unprepared  for 
a  world  war  and  had  no  inkling  of  the 
aggressive  nihilism  and  terrorism  in  the 
minds  of  what  they  mistakenly  believed 
to  be  a  legal  and  normal  government. 
Hitler  united  the  materialism  of  the 
Marxist  proletarian  Left  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  worship  of  national  power  of  the 
Right.  The  age  was  at  fault  for  failing  to 
see  through  to  the  nihilistic  implications 
of  the  “modern”  world  view. 

The  constructive  part  of  the  book,  en¬ 
visaging  a  peaceful  democratic  and  fed¬ 
eral  Europe  between  the  Russian  and 
Anglo-American  world-powers,  warns 
against  the  dreadful  mistakes  already 
made,  born  of  hatred,  fear,  greed,  and 
revenge.  “The  Nazis  are  not  disappoint¬ 
ed,  for  they  have  always  contended  that 
the  others  were  just  as  bestial  as  they 
were  themselves.”  —  Gustav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Romano  Guardini.  Der  Tod  des 

So/^rates.  Bern.  Francke.  1945.  241 
pages.  11.50  Sw.  fr. — This  beautifully 
printed  little  book  is  a  mixture  of  dig¬ 
nified,  although  not  especially  original, 
interpretation  combined  with  a  running 
translation  of  the  four  Platonic  dialogues 
which  deal  with  the  last  days  of  Socrates: 
the  Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  and 
Phaedo.  An  introduction  of  brief  com¬ 
pass  but  penetrating  sense  is  prefixed  and 
the  filiation  of  the  dialogues,  with  the 
problems  they  raise,  is  analyzed,  often 
in  terms  so  up-to-date  that  even  the  “ex¬ 
istentialism”  of  Plato  is  occasionally  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  commentary  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  generalize  riskily  about  Plato’s 
thought  on  the  basis  of  too  small  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dialogues;  but  the  informed  read¬ 
er  will  be  on  guard  for  this.  This  is  a 
commendable  volume  in  a  commendable 
series  of  such  travaux  de  vulgarisation. 
— L.  R.  Lind.  University  of  Kansas. 

Ricarda  Huch.  Urphdnomene.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Atlantis.  1946.  172  pages. — Fif¬ 
teen  poetic  essays  on  themes  of  wisdom 
and  of  life.  The  author,  eighty  years  old, 
is  well  known  for  her  books  on  German 
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history  and  culture  and  for  her  fiction. 
In  these  essays  she  speaks  as  a  prophetess 
with  a  very  simple  and  moving  beauty: 
on  Family,  Birth  and  Death,  God,  The 
Starred  Heaven  as  symbol  of  natural 
orders,  on  Virgin  Birth,  Trinity  and  the 
Devil,  on  Saviors,  Prophets,  Conscience 
and  Right,  on  Beauty,  Love,  Music. 
There  are,  she  believes,  values,  the  ne¬ 
gation  of  which  is  so  fundamental,  that 
revolutions  in  time  cannot  eradicate 
them,  although  they  may  be  more  or  less 
obscured.  In  the  present  time  so-called 
scientific  civilization  has  lowered  man  to 
over-attention  to  material  means  and 
techniques.  From  the  thought  and  lit¬ 
eratures  of  ail  ages  and  peoples  the  au¬ 
thor  demonstrates  her  feeling  for  the 
essentials  of  life,  obscured  by  scientific 
pragmatisms.  The  second  basic  tendency 
in  her  book  is  to  show  how  the  imagina¬ 
tive  symbols  of  Christianity  are  also 
present  in  ail  the  other  profound  cultures 
of  mankind. — Gustav  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

Jonas  Frankel.  Spitteler:  Huldigun- 

gen  und  Begegnungen.  St.  Gallen, 
Switzerland.  Tschudy.  1945.  150  pages. 
— In  his  preface  to  this  slender  but  mean¬ 
ingful  volume,  the  author  points  out  that 
it  had  been  his  ardent  wish  to  publish 
on  the  hundredth  birthday  of  Spitteler 
that  final  biography  which  he  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  write  while  his  friend  Spitteler 
was  still  alive.  Alas,  Spitteler’s  enemies 
together  with  Spitteler’s  heirs  prevented 
it.  Therefore  this  volume  is  brought  out 
as  “a  modest  gift”  to  Spitteler’s  friends. 

Frankel  here  hints  at  a  matter  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  a 
wide  audience.  A  brilliant  scholar,  he 
had  done  a  great  service  to  all  students 
of  German  literature  in  preparing  the 
great  edition  of  Heine  for  the  Inselver- 
lag,  and  especially  in  publishing  the 
complete  critical  edition  of  the  works  of 
Gottfried  Keller.  On  the  advent  of  Hit¬ 
ler’s  Third  Reich  of  Bloodshed  and  Ter¬ 
ror,  Dr.  Frankl  was  the  target  of  vicious 
attacks  by  Nazi  pseudo-scientists  and 
their  Swiss  sympathizers.  Having  coura¬ 


geously  said  what  he  thought  about  con¬ 
centration  camps  and  other  Nazi  Kul- 
turtaten,  he  became  persona  non  grata 
with  the  Swiss  publishers  of  Keller’s 
works.  On  flimsy  legalistic  pretexts,  the 
task  of  editing  the  Keller  works  was 
taken  from  him  and  entrusted  to  a  pure 
Aryan  ignoramus.  At  about  the  same 
time  a  plot  was  woven  to  bar  him  from 
publishing  the  final  biography  and  edit¬ 
ing  the  papers  of  Carl  Spitteler.  In  a 
brilliant  book  titled  Spittelers  Recht,  Dr. 
Frankl  flailed  the  gang  of  reactionary 
politicians,  pro-Nazi  professors,  in¬ 
triguers,  and  Philistines  whose  aim  it 
was  to  trim  Spitteler  down  to  their  own 
size.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Swiss  press 
has  united  in  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
against  Frankl’s  book. 

Huldigungen  und  Begegnungen  com¬ 
prises  a  number  of  essays,  biographical 
and  critical,  adding  to  our  knowledge  of 
that  lonely  man  of  German-Swiss  litera¬ 
ture  whose  mystic  greatness  isolated  him 
from  the  life  and  letters  of  his  time. — 
F.  C.  Weisl^opf.  New  York  City. 

^  Sonja  Marjasch.  Der  ameri^anische 
Bestseller.  Sein  Wesen  und  seine 
V erbreitung  unter  besonderer  Beriic^- 
sichtigung  der  Schweiz.  (Schweizer 
anglistische  Arbeiten.)  Bern.  Francke. 
1946. 176  pages. — It  was  pointed  out  last 
year  by  Malcolm  Cowley  in  U]e  that 
there  has  been  an  “export  boom  in  Amer¬ 
ican  literature”  since  1930.  The  chief 
contribution  of  the  present  study  is  its 
illuminating  investigation  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  in  one  country,  Switzerland,  of  fif¬ 
teen  American  and  British  books  that 
were  best  sellers  in  the  United  States  be¬ 
tween  1937  and  1940.  Following  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  terms,  which  appears  too  in¬ 
volved  to  the  reviewer,  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  vogue  of  the  best  sellers  in 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
which  is  too  brief  to  be  conclusive,  Frl. 
Marjasch  considers  in  detail  the  appeal 
of  popular  American  and  British  fiction 
and  non-fiction  successes  in  her  country. 
She  draws  on  responses  to  questionnaires 
sent  to  various  groups  of  readers,  and  on 
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newspaper  reviews.  While  she  can  offer 
only  a  clarification,  not  a  final  explana¬ 
tion,  of  the  reasons  for  this  appeal,  cer¬ 
tain  interesting  facts  emerge.  Of  the 
four  most-read  fiction  best  sellers  all  ex¬ 
cept  one.  Gone  with  the  Wind,  were  by 
British  authors.  Dale  Carnegie’s  How  to 
Win  Friends  enjoyed  the  greatest  popu¬ 
lar  success  among  the  non-fiction  titles, 
although  it  received  considerable  adverse 
criticism  from  the  press.  As  might  be 
expected,  Steinbeck’s  Grapes  of  Wrath 
was  judged  according  to  the  political  at¬ 
titude  of  the  pap)er  publishing  the  review. 
The  filming  of  a  novel  increased  the 
number  of  its  readers  an  average  of  10 
per  cent. 

Despite  the  limitations  which  the  war 
placed  on  the  assembling  of  material, 
Frl.  Marjasch  has  produced  an  informa¬ 
tive  and  thought-provoking  book,  which 
can  be  read  with  profit  by  Americans  in¬ 
terested  in  studying  the  impact — not  al¬ 
ways  entirely  favorable — of  our  cultural 
life  on  foreign  civilizations. — William 
Webb  Pusey.  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Paul  Reiff.  Die  AesthetH{  der  deut- 
schen  Fruhromantil{.  Urbana.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Press.  1946.  305  pages. 
|3  and  $3.50. — A  comprehensive  liter¬ 
ary-philosophical  monograph  from  the 
Nachlass  of  a  German-American  schol¬ 
ar.  The  fact  that  the  author  aims  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  readableness  should  secure  the  book 
some  circulation,  which  it  richly  de¬ 
serves.  The  period  with  which  the  au¬ 
thor  deals  is  approximately  from  1786 
to  1812,  and  includes  the  brothers 
Schlegel,  Tieck,  Wackenroder,  and  cum 
grano  salis  also  Schelling.  The  goal  of 
the  early  Romantics  was  to  counteract 
the  trend  of  the  world,  which  they 
thought  was  plunged  in  materialism, 
banal,  frivolous,  and  profane.  The  au¬ 
thor  concerns  himself  mainly  with  the 
esthetic  angle  of  their  work  and  draws 
his  material  from  the  publications  of  the 
Romanticists  themselves.  He  has  under¬ 
taken  a  difficult  task,  since,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Schelling,  no  one  of  these 


writers  gave  a  continuous  presentation 
of  his  esthetic  opinions.  The  esthetics  of 
that  epoch  were  inspired  by  five  influ¬ 
ences:  Platonism,  Aristotelism,  the  Leib- 
nitz-Wolff  system,  Hellenism,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Kant.  Later  there  are 
traces  of  the  Neoplatonism  of  Plotinus. 
Reiff  establishes  the  continuing  effect  of 
these  esthetics.  The  really  great  Romantic 
poets,  Uhland,  Eichendorff,  Kleist,  Ker- 
ner,  Hauff,  built  on  their  predecessors, 
and  the  ideals  of  the  early  Romanticism 
found  their  materialization  and  realiza¬ 
tion  in  the  music  of  the  Romantic  com¬ 
posers  Weber,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Schumann,  who  in  their  turn  in¬ 
spired  foreign  composers  to  create  Ro¬ 
mantic  national  music.  It  is  significant 
that  Tieck  declared  that  the  whole  realm 
of  art  is  comparable  to  an  ellipse  with 
two  focuses,  poetry  and  music;  or  even 
to  a  circle  with  music  as  its  center. — 
R.  Laessig.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Werner  Bergengruen.  Die  Sultans- 
rose  und  andere  Erzdhlungen.  Basel. 
Schwabe.  175  pages.  4.50  Sw.  fr. — Of  the 
eleven  tales  there  are  eight  legends;  Die 
Sultansrose  is  a  realistic  historical  anec¬ 
dote  with  a  religious  turn  at  the  end; 
and  two  are  realistic  stories  on  a  high 
ethical  level.  Of  the  legends  only  two 
have  sufficient  human  weight  to  fill  or 
counterbalance  the  miraculous  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  form;  a  form  which  requires 
such  mighty  content  in  an  age  not  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  legends.  This  is  the  case 
in  Ostergnade,  in  which  the  magic  art  is 
balanced  by  a  strong  and  moving  double 
self-sacrifice;  and  in  Legende  von  den 
zwei  Worten,  where  the  legendary  tone 
is  subdued,  and  where  the  expectation 
of  death  transfigures  life.  Excellent  in 
form  and  content  is  the  tragic  story  Die 
Augenbrauen,  where  a  higher  value  is 
blighted  by  the  pursuit  of  a  lower  one. 
The  language  is  always  choice. — Gus¬ 
tav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Bernard  von  Brentano.  Franzis\a 
Scheler.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  1945.  504 
pages. — Part  Two  of  a  Roman  einer 
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deutschen  Familie  whose  first  part,  T he- 
odor  Chindler,  was  published  ten  years 
ago.  At  that  time  Brentano  still  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  an  anti-Nazi  exile.  In  1939 
and  1940,  however,  when  things  looked 
very  gloomy  for  the  cause  of  democracy, 
Brentano  met  the  chief  of  Nazi  propa¬ 
ganda,  von  Bibra,  and  began  to  court 
the  favor  of  Goebbels.  In  1944,  when 
things  began  to  look  rather  gloomy  for 
Hitler,  Brentano  withdrew  from  his 
Nazi  friends.  This  rather  unsavory  story 
started  a  heated  discussion  in  the  Swiss 
press  and  parliament  when  a  reviewer, 
in  praising  Franzisl{a  Scheler,  called  its 
author  a  staunch  anti-Nazi  and  was  pub¬ 
licly  reminded  of  the  turncoat  record  of 
his  protege.  Theodor  Chindler  was  in 
many  respects  an  interesting  novel  of 
Germany  in  the  First  World  War. 
Franzis/^a  Scheler  is  more  pretentiously 
written  and  is  insignificant.  Set  in  Berlin 
in  1929,  it  tells  the  love  story  of  the 
youngest  of  the  Chindler  crowd,  Leo¬ 
pold,  a  pompous,  snobbish  journalist, 
largely  a  self-portrait  of  Brentano. — 
F.  C.  Weishppj.  New  York  City. 

^  Alfred  Graber.  Die  Insel  der  Ver- 
heissung.  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1946.  274 
pages.  9  and  12  Sw.  fr. — The  simple 
story  of  two  lovers  who  find  each  other 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War,  only  to  be  separated  again,  is  told 
against  the  background  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  A  Swiss  doctor,  Kaspar  Va¬ 
lentin,  flees  the  threat  of  war  with  two 
sisters,  dark  and  quiet  Marina,  whom 
he  loves,  and  Lisa,  young,  blonde  and 
coquettish.  In  the  island  of  Mallorca  he 
seeks  peace  to  start  a  new  life.  But  dreams 
do  not  come  true  in  this  restless  world. 
Marina  meets  and  loves  Stefan,  to  Kas- 
par’s  distress.  As  a  Frenchman,  Stefan 
Martinet  believes  himself  and  his  estate 
safe  in  Mallorca.  But,  suspected  as  an 
enemy  alien  by  the  new  masters  of  Spain, 
he  flees  with  his  bride  to  France  and 
there  is  called  to  the  colors  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  war. 

The  author  knows  Catalonia  and 
Mallorca  intimately  and  presents  their 


picturesque  landscape  in  plastic  high- 
relief.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
characters.  Vague  and  pale,  they  lack 
the  divine  touch  of  creative  genius — 
whether  contrasting  types  like  Lisa  and 
Marina,  or  average  Eurojjeans  of  our 
time  like  the  two  men.  But  the  story 
captivates  the  reader  by  the  allusions  to 
recent  history,  and  by  the  easy  flow  of 
the  narrative. — Max  Lederer.  Library  of 
Congress. 

^  Stephan  Hermlin.  Der  Leutnant 
Yor}{  von  Wartenburg.  Singen. 
Oberbadischer  Verlag.  1946.  51  pages. — 
Stephan  Hermlin  is  one  of  the  younger 
German  writers  who  began  their  literary 
career  in  exile.  After  escaping  from  Nazi 
Germany,  he  spent  some  time  in  a  Swiss 
detention  camp,  where  he  edited  a  very 
interesting  magazine  called  Ueber  die 
Grenzen.  Two  slender  volumes  of  verse 
made  him  known  to  a  modest  circle  of 
readers.  After  Hitler’s  downfall,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Germany,  where  he  is  today 
chief  of  the  literary  department  of  the 
Frankfurt  radio  station. 

His  novelette  is  remarkable  in  both 
theme  and  style.  Kleist  must  have  been 
his  great  model.  In  limpid  language  he 
tells  us  of  the  last  vision  of  one  of  the 
anti-Hitler  conspirators  of  1944.  Vision 
and  reality  are  skilfully  interwoven,  and 
a  high  degree  of  suspense  is  reached  and 
sustained  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
which  comes  as  a  literary  tour  de  force. 
After  this  evidence  of  his  narrative  skill, 
critics  and  readers  will  look  forward  to 
more  ambitious  works  of  Stephan  Herm¬ 
lin. — F.  C.  Weis\opj.  New  York  City. 

^  Ernst  Wiechert.  Der  Weisse  Biiffel 
Oder  von  der  grossen  Gerechtig\eit. 
Zurich.  Rascher.  1946. 96  pages.  5.80  Sw. 
fr. — This  is  a  beautiful  poem  in  prose. 
The  language  glides  slowly  and  sadly 
in  simple  images.  The  setting  is  India, 
a  religious  homeland  of  love.  “Western” 
violence  and  injustice  break  in  upon  it. 
Vasudewa,  the  hero,  rebels  against  this 
experience  with  the  fury  of  revenge  and 
terror  and  discovers  the  emptiness  and 
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vainglory  of  his  power.  He  then  tries  the 
way  of  repentance  and  religious  contem¬ 
plation  but  is  disturbed  in  this  attempt 
by  a  new  and  sharper  experience  of  po¬ 
litical  injustice.  He  offers  to  go  to  the 
king  to  ask  him  for  justice.  In  becoming 
a  martyr  for  the  Great  Justice  he  gains 
death  and  spiritual  victory. — Gustav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Friedrich  Wolf.  Besinnung.  Vier 

Dr  amen.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1946.  315 
pages.  4.50  mk. — An  enlarged  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Drei  Dramen  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  earlier  in  the  year.  The  new  book 
contains  the  play  Patrioten  (French  re¬ 
sistance),  the  two  tragedies  Was  der 
Mensch  sdet  and  Do/(tor  Wanner  (Ger¬ 
many  during  the  war),  and  Wolfs  most 
famous  work,  Professor  Mamlock^,  which 
has  been  shown  in  this  country  on  the 
stage  and  on  the  screen. — F.  C.  W. 

Stephan  Hermlin.  Die  Strassen  der 

Furcht.  84  pages. — Paul  Eluard.  Ge- 
dichte.  Translated  by  Stephan  Hermlin. 
72  pages.  Singen.  Oberbadischer.  1947. 
— The  first  volume  contains  some  of  the 
ballads  and  other  verse  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  slender  books  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  but  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  new. 
Hermlin  has  a  fine  ear  for  melody  and 
rhythm.  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud, 
the  modern  French  poets,  as  well  as 
Holderlin,  seem  to  have  been  godfathers 
of  his  poetic  endeavors.  His  imagery  is 
both  sensitive  and  bold.  This  reviewer 
would  humbly  submit  that  a  little  punc¬ 
tuation  might  have  helped;  its  absence 
tends  to  mar  the  effect  of  many  a  fine 
stanza. 

The  ballads  have  color  and  folklore. 
One  can  well  imagine  their  having  been 
sung  by  “good  people  on  all  market 
places”: 

Nehmt  Sensen  Flintcn  von  der  Wand 
Joss  Fritz  gcht  um  im  Odcnwald 
Der  Stdrtcbccker  geht  durchs  Land 
Zeigt  uns  scin  Antlitz  blutigkalt 
Man  sagt  dcr  Miinzer  zeige  sich 
(Ich  weiss  cs:  ich  sang  siisser  einst) 

Mein  Vers  sei  weiss  wie  Messerstich 

Damit  du  Deutschland  nicht  mehr  weinst  .  .  . 


As  to  the  second  volume,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  lyrical  bard  of  the 
French  resistance  appears  in  German. 
In  translating  Eluard,  Stephan  Hermlin 
proved  his  devoted  love  for  him  and  for 
the  eternal  poetical  voice  of  France.  In 
a  short  but  cogent  introduction,  the  read¬ 
er  is  shown  the  source  of  Eluard’s  poetic 
power  and  the  leitmotif  of  his  whole 
work.  Many  of  these  translations  are 
genuine  poetry,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal  for  a  translation. — F.  C.  Weisl^^opf. 
New  York. 

^  Siegfried  Lang.  Vom  andem  Ufer. 

Zurich.  Atlantis.  1945.  376  pages.  15 
Sw.  fr. — Siegfried  Lang’s  latest  volume 
of  verse  contains  selections  from  his  four 
previous  books — Stddte  und  Mauern, 
Die  fliehende  Stadt,  Elegie,  and  Ver- 
senl{ungen —  together  with  several  po¬ 
ems  written  during  the  last  five  years. 
Lang’s  peculiar  excellence  as  a  poet  lies 
in  his  blend  of  strength  with  delicacy 
and,  on  the  sensory  level,  of  aural  and 
visual  imagination.  He  has  derived  much 
from  Stefan  George  without  succumb¬ 
ing  to  the  rigid  formalism  characteristic 
of  most  followers  of  George.  Besides, 
there  is  an  element  of  mystical  inward¬ 
ness  in  his  poetry  which  sets  him  worlds 
apart  from  the  purely  architectural  struc¬ 
tures  of  that  school.  As  he  celebrates  the 
countryside  of  his  native  Switzerland  or 
commemorates  departed  friends — the 
two  leitmotifs  of  the  present  collection 
— he  always  manages  his  themes  with  a 
sure  insight  which,  coupled  with  tech¬ 
nical  excellence,  places  him  not  far  be¬ 
low  Rilke  and  Stefan  George. — F.  C. 
Golffing.  Utah  Agricultural  College, 
Logan,  Utah. 

^  Otto  Hiltbrunner.  Kleines  Lexikpn 
der  Anti/{e.  Bern.  Francke.  1946.  534 
pages.  12.50  Sw.  fr. — Volume  14  of  the 
collection  Dalp,  so  named  after  the 
founder  of  the  Francke  Publishing 
House.  The  collection  deals  with  all 
branches  of  science  and  is  intended  for 
the  student  and  expert  as  well  as  for  a 
wider  public.  The  articles  are  therefore 
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not  too  detailed  or  technical,  yet  are 
scholarly  and  up-to-date. 

The  present  work  deals  with  the 
Greek-Roman  world  from  its  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  handy  little  reference  book 
which  should  be  of  real  help  to  teachers 
and  anyone  else  interested  in  the  vast 
treasure  of  knowledge  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ancient  world.  It 
gives  information  about  historical  events, 
presents  facts  of  general  interest  about 
famous  personalities,  gives  short  articles 
of  cultural,  mythological,  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  content.  The  book  includes  a  table 
of  the  main  historical  data  of  ancient 
history,  a  short  but  up-to-date  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  the  most  important  lexicons, 
handbooks,  etc.,  and  has  cross-references. 
The  source  material  for  most  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  is  likewise  indicated. — /.  Mal- 
thaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Dezso  Haldcsy.  A  Vildg  Magyarsd- 
gdSrt.  Budapest.  Privately  published. 
1944.  513  pages. — The  author  endeavors 
to  clear  away  misconceptions  regarding 
Hungary  and  the  Hungarians  and  to 
give  a  factual  presentation  of  Magyar 
destiny  in  Hungary  proper  and  of  the 
Hungarians  abroad.  This  is  a  work  of 
propaganda,  but  its  propagandist  charac¬ 
ter  does  not  detract  from  its  validity. 
The  first  part  offers  minute  information 
about  the  various  phases  of  Hungarian 
life,  statistics  about  the  Hungarians, 
their  social,  political,  and  economic 
characteristics,  their  cultural  contribu¬ 
tions  to  their  native  land  and  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  other  nations.  The  second  part 
shows  the  activities  of  institutions  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Hungarian  universities  and 
with  organizations  of  public  significance. 
Halicsy’s  work  demonstrates  a  nation’s 
instinct  for  self-preservation  in  a  world 
cursed  by  bitterness,  unfairness,  and  per¬ 
secution. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University. 

*  J6zsef  Holldsi  Somogyi.  Tengere)^^  is 
Gyarmato\.  Budapest.  Egyetemi 
Nyomda.  1946.  316  pages. — The  “small 


nations”  have  been  taxed  with  “insignifi¬ 
cant”  contributions  to  scholarship.  This 
substantial  study  is  in  itself  a  refutation 
of  the  charge.  The  central  theme  of  the 
book  is  the  importance  of  seas  and  col¬ 
onies  in  the  development  of  world  power. 
The  book  provides  an  insight  into  the 
power  problems  and  achievements  of 
Phoenician,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine, 
Venetian,  and  Islamic  imperialism,  and 
portrays  the  role  of  colonies  and  coloniza¬ 
tion  within  the  orbit  of  the  Hansa  states, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  France,  the 
British  Empire,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  other  countries.  The  socio¬ 
logical,  political,  and  economic  import  of 
this  work  is  that  it  enlarges  the  workable 
technique  of  understanding  on  an  inter¬ 
national  level.  The  book,  which  has  a 
good  bibliography,  index,  and  maps,  de¬ 
serves  to  be  translated  into  English. — 
Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Carmelo  Ottaviano.  Metajisica  delV 
essere  parziale.  Padova.  Cedam. 
1947.  622  pages. — This  magnificent  and 
striedy  technical  systematization  of  meta¬ 
physics  deals  with  Logic  and  Epistemol¬ 
ogy,  problems  of  Being  and  Becoming, 
Unity  and  Manyness,  Space  and  Time, 
Religion  and  Ethics.  Its  standpoint  is  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  historical  criticism  of 
the  Greek,  Christian,  and  Renaissance 
or  “modern”  periods  and  their  achieve¬ 
ments,  undertaking  a  synthesis  adequate 
to  our  time,  which  sees  the  limitations  of 
all  three  preceding  metaphysical  orien¬ 
tations.  From  the  Greeks  the  author  de¬ 
rives  his  “realism”  in  dealing  with  this 
finite  world  in  which  there  is  only  lim¬ 
ited  or  partial  being.  This  limitation  it¬ 
self  is  derived  from  the  Christian-schol¬ 
astic  religious  philosophy  of  God  as  the 
absolute  Being.  The  third  period  fur¬ 
nishes  the  critical  method  of  self-limita¬ 
tion  and  self-examination  of  all  methods 
and  levels  of  experience.  Rejected  are 
Greek  paganism,  which  believes  this 
world  of  partial  being  to  be  the  only 
one.  Catholic  dogmatism  which  confuses 
transcendent  Being  with  immanent  facts. 
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and  the  “idealistic”  subjectivism  and  un¬ 
critical  self-glorification  of  man  as  well 
as  the  naturalistic-materialistic  dynamism 
and  egotism  of  the  “modern”  period. 
The  system  combines  a  rational-critical 
method  with  Christianity  and  defends 
the  classical-humanistic  culture  of  the 
Italian  tradition. 

It  is  remarkable  that  impoverished 
Italy  was  able  to  produce  a  first  edition 
of  this  solid  work  in  1942  and  to  bring 
out  a  revised  second  edition  in  1947.  A 
German  and  a  Spanish  translation  are  in 
preparation. — Gustav  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Rodrigo  Caro.  La  cancidn  a  las 
ruinas  de  Itdlica.  Introduction,  Latin 
version,  and  notes  by  Miguel  Antonio 
Caro;  published  by  Jose  Manuel  Rivas 
Sacconi.  Bogota.  Voluntad.  1947.  243 
pages. — This  curious  work  is  quite  as 
definitely  a  monument  to  the  talent,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  passionate  Latinity  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Colombian  scholar 
and  statesman  Miguel  Antonio  Caro  as 
to  the  seventeenth  century  Spanish  poet 
Rodrigo  Caro  whose  102-line  elegy  A 
las  ruinas  de  Itdlica  are  the  theme  and 
kernel  of  a  250-page  volume.  Rodrigo 
Caro’s  poem  was  a  sentimental  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  of  the  time,  with 
such  figures  as: 

Pcrmitame  piadosa, 

En  pago  dc  mi  llanto, 

Que  vea  cl  cuerpo  santo 
Dc  Gcroncio,  tu  martir  y  prclado: 

Mucstra  dc  su  scpulcro  algunas  senas, 

Y  cavarc  con  ligrimas  las  penas 
Que  ocultan  su  saredfago  sagrado. 

His  Colombian  namesake  translated  the 
elegy  into  eloquent  Latin  hexameters. 
Tlien  he  prefixed  a  127-page  essay  on  the 
life  and  work  of  the  author,  in  equally 
expert  Latin  prose,  affixed  67  pages  of 
notes  also  in  Latin,  and  appended  appro¬ 
priate  excerpts  from  Volney,  Moratin, 
Edmund  Spenser,  Quevedo,  Alarcon, 
and  numerous  others  (why  not  Joachim 
du  Bellay?)  and  left  the  work,  with 
many  hundreds  of  pages  of  other  Latin 
writing,  unpublished.  The  first  reaction 


of  the  average  reader  of  our  generation 
is  probably:  What  a  terrible  waste  of 
time!  But  it  may  be  that  this  energetic 
Colombian  journalist,  historian,  and 
statesman,  who  served  his  country  well 
as  its  chief  magistrate  and  in  many  other 
capacities,  was  not  wasting  his  time  so 
foolishly  after  all.  He  is  not  alone  among 
thoughtful  men  in  his  conviction  that 
Latin  is  the  ideal  world  language.  And 
however  this  may  be,  Miguel  Antonio 
Caro  loved  Latin  and  was  sure  that  he 
was  a  better  man  and  a  more  useful  citi¬ 
zen  for  practicing  it.  He  was  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  right. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Hans  Weis.  Curiosa.  Noch  einmal 
lateinische  Sprachspielereien.  Miin- 
chen-Berlin.  Oldenbourg.  3rd  ed.,  1942. 
119  pages.  2.60  mk. — Dr.  Weis  pub¬ 
lished  in  1938  a  compilation  of  Latin 
word-plays,  riddles,  “boners,”  whimsical 
epigrams,  and  the  like,  under  the  title 
Jocosa.  Booths  Abroad  had  the  pleasure 
of  reviewing  this  volume  in  its  Summer 
1939  issue.  The  collection  met  with  fa¬ 
vor,  and  three  editions  of  it  have  ap¬ 
peared.  The  compiler’s  fan  mail  brought 
him  so  much  suggestive  material  that  he 
accumulated  this  new  volume,  in  spite  of 
war  and  economic  difficulties,  and  this 
one  also  has  been  well  received.  Dr.  Weis 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Latin  language 
lends  itself  particularly  well  to  pleasant 
verbal  tomfoolery,  and  he  seems  to  have 
proved  his  case.  It  is  regrettable  that  so 
few  Americans  are  in  a  position  to  find 
amusement  and  profit  in  his  collection. 
The  humanist  might  without  irreverence 
or  Pharisaism  address  to  our  ultra-prac¬ 
tical  fellow  citizens  the  sacred  phrase: 
“Ego  cibum  habeo  manducare,  quern 
VOS  nescitis.”  We  Americans  may  dis¬ 
cover,  very  late,  that  the  humanistic 
meat  which  we  have  neglected  contains 
nutritious  and  necessary  vitamins. — 
R.  T.  H. 

^  Sigurd  Christiansen.  Mennesl{enes 
lodd.  Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1945.  576 
pages. — The  story  of  Jorgen  Wendt  is  a 
spiritual  Odyssey  of  the  type  familiar 
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to  readers  of  Sigurd  Christiansen’s  ear¬ 
lier  works.  Jorgen  is  a  rising  young 
novelist  whose  quest  for  the  truth  about 
man’s  fate  carries  him  through  painful 
stages  of  unrequited  love,  groping  for 
artistic  form,  and  moving  personal  re¬ 
lationships.  The  rather  slow  action  is 
compensated  for  by  the  psychological 
imagination  with  which  Jorgen,  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  his  acquaintances  are  portrayed; 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  more  than  ever 
Christiansen  resembles  his  master  Dos¬ 
toevsky  in  this  novel.  The  religious  ele¬ 
ment  in  Mennesi{^enes  lodd  is  not  so  clear¬ 
ly  pronounced  as  in  earlier  works,  but  a 
speculative  tone  pervades  the  entire  book. 
Bookmen  will  be  especially  interested  in 
the  section  dealing  with  Jorgen’s  anxious 
inspection  of  every  note,  every  critical 
comment  on  his  first  novel,  a  pattern  of 
behavior  which  is  undoubtedly  typical 
rather  than  peculiar  to  this  sensitive 
young  man. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
Western  Michigan  College  Library. 

^  Warszawa.  Varsovie.  Warsaw.  War- 
schau.  Basel.  Urs  Graf.  1945.  124 
pages,  quarto. — This  book,  consisting  of 
24  pages  of  text  and  80  pages  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  was  issued  in  March  1945  by  the 
Polish  soldiers  of  the  Second  Infantry 
Division  interned  in  Switzerland,  as  “a 
modest  tribute  to  Warsaw’s  past  great¬ 
ness.”  The  text  and  the  titles  for  the  il¬ 
lustrations  are  in  Polish,  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  German.  The  book  is  beautiful¬ 
ly  made. 

The  introduction,  declaring  that  “the 
soul  of  the  nation  was  reflected  in  its 
capital,”  has  an  excusably  sentimental 
description  of  the  Warsaw  that  was  and 
of  a  people  which  was  only  like  itself 
and  was  the  first  to  be  crushed  by  a  na¬ 
tion  which,  in  a  period  of  madness,  de¬ 
spised  everything  unlike  herself.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  the  high  idealism  of  the  Polish 
people  was  shown  by  their  erection  of 
their  most  conspicuous  monuments  to 
leaders  in  the  realm  of  mind  and  spirit, 
like  Copernicus,  Mickiewicz,  Chopin, 
Poinatowsky,  Kilinski,  Sobieski.  Un¬ 
fortunately  these  men  are  given  very  in¬ 


adequate  representation  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  selection  of  illustrations  was 
no  doubt  severely  cramped  by  the  un¬ 
availability  of  much  material  that  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  what 
was  used.  Depicted  in  profusion  are: 
palaces,  castles,  churches,  bridges,  streets, 
theaters,  schools.  Slighted  or  completely 
ignored  are  the  people  themselves,  their 
humble  dwellings  and  the  out-of-the- 
tourist’s-way  'nooks  and  corners  which 
in  any  country  are  vibrant  with  life  and 
poetry.  Our  “Tourists’  Guides” — and 
our  tourists — will  not  reform,  but  a  book 
like  this  should  have  sought  out  more 
of  the  real  focal  points  of  life. — Gerhard 
Wiens.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Jos6  Gay  da  Cunha.  Um  brasileiro 
na  guerra  espanhola.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Globo.  1946.  298  pages. — This  book  is 
the  {personal  narrative  of  a  young  Bra¬ 
zilian  officer,  who,  banished  from  Brazil 
for  his  political  views,  enlisted  in  one  of 
the  International  Brigades  which  fought 
for  Spanish  liberty.  He  tells  of  his  arrival 
at  the  front  at  Barcelona,  of  his  various 
campaigns,  of  the  disbanding  of  his  bri¬ 
gade,  and  of  his  escape  into  France.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  commanding  officer 
of  the  brigade,  composed  of  some  5,000 
men.  The  book  is  a  moving  account  of 
heroism  and  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  against  overwhelming  odds. 
His  narrative  has  all  the  feel  of  an  au¬ 
thentic  historical  document. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Manuel  Bandeira.  Apresentofao  da 
poesia  brasileiro,  seguida  de  uma 
pequena  antologia.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa 
do  Estudante  do  Brasil.  1946.  145  pages. 
$45  m-n. — By  strict  economy  and  incis¬ 
iveness,  Manuel  Bandeira  has  managed 
to  compress  into  145  pages  not  only  the 
essentials  of  the  story  of  Brazilian  poetry 
but  a  series  of  appraisals  of  the  nation’s 
best  poets.  He  has  provided  adequate 
biographical  data  as  well  as  illustrative 
quotations. 

The  essay  divides  Brazilian  poets 
chronologically  into  five  groups:  Gon- 
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gorists  and  Arcadians  (1601-1836);  Ro¬ 
mantics  ( 1 836-1 864) ;  Parnassians  ( 1 864- 
1893);  Symbolists  (1893-1914);  and 
Modernists  (1920-1940).  The  initiation 
of  the  Romantic  movement  is  dated  by 
the  manifesto  of  Gonsalves  de  Magal- 
haes  in  his  Ensaio  sobre  a  histdria  da  It- 
teratura  do  Brasil;  the  Parnassian  reac¬ 
tion  is  said  to  have  set  in  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Visao  dos  tempos  and  the 
Tempestades  sonoras  of  Teofilo  Braga; 
Symbolism  is  seen  to  have  found  its  first 
expression  in  the  Missals  and  Broqueis 
of  Cruz  e  Sousa;  and  Modernism,  in¬ 
spired  by  developments  in  the  plastic 
arts  as  early  as  1916,  is  marked  in  litera¬ 
ture  by  the  founding  of  Oswald  de  An¬ 
drade’s  review  Papel  e  Tinta.  Of  the  five 
groups,  the  Romantics  are  studied  at 
greatest  length,  not  only  because  of  their 
number,  but  because  among  them  are 
found  such  impressive  figures  as  Gon¬ 
salves  Dias,  Castro  Alves,  and  Casimiro 
de  Abreu.  The  moderns  most  fully  and 
appreciatively  presented  are  Mario  de 
Andrade,  Carlos  Drummond  de  An¬ 
drade,  and  Murilo  Mendes.  Augusto 
Frederico  Schmidt  is  interpreted  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  “post-modern,”  characterized 
by  a  “return  to  the  sublime,”  and  a  re¬ 
assertion  of  the  Romantic  spirit  in  new 
forms. 

The  235-page  anthology  following  the 
historical  and  critical  essay  contains  a 
rigorously  chosen,  representative  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems.  In  the  preface,  Otto  Maria 
Carpeaux  supplies  a  critique  of  the  po¬ 
etry  of  Manuel  Bandeira,  who  had  mod¬ 
estly  omitted  all  mention  of  his  own 
work. — William  /.  Griffin.  Visiting  Pro¬ 
fessor,  University  of  Brazil. 

*  Eduardo  Campos.  Face  iluminada. 

Fortaleza,  Brazil.  Cla.  1946.  124 
pages. — This  young  author’s  first  book 
of  contos  was  published  in  1943,  under 
the  title  Aguas  mortas,  and  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  received  by  such  distinguished 
authorities  as  Mirio  de  Andrade,  Carlos 
Drummond  de.Andrade,  Sergio  Milliet, 
etc.  In  this  second  collection  Eduardo 
Campos  shows  progress  beyond  even  the 


excellent  earlier  volume.  He  reveals  once 
more  his  profound  knowledge  of  life 
and  of  the  human  soul,  in  its  reactions, 
its  illusions,  its  disappointments.  He  has 
improved  in  technical  skill  and  in 
flair  for  what  will  interest  the  reader. 
Face  iluminada  marks  an  advance  over 
Aguas  mortas  in  the  simple  perfection 
of  its  prose.  The  dialogue  is  natural,  the 
descriptions  arc  clean  and  well  rounded, 
and  there  is  often  a  sober  touch  of  poetry. 
This  is  strikingly  true  of  the  story  A 
solteirona  dos  olhos  tristes,  one  of  the 
most  touching  sketches  in  this  beautiful 
book. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Reynaldo  Moura.  Um  rosto  noturno. 

Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1946. 185  pages. 
— Born  in  1900,  this  writer,  poet,  and 
journalist  has  published  more  than  one 
novel.  This  study  of  incipient  madness, 
morbid  dreams  and  imaginings,  visions 
of  green  sirens,  and  struggles  to  escape, 
all  induced  by  love,  distress,  and  a  plen¬ 
tiful  collection  of  uisque,  are  related  with 
a  certain  intensity.  Deliberately  incoher¬ 
ent,  they  arc  animated  by  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose  but  fail  in  power  to  evoke  fear, 
horror,  or  compassion,  so  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  is  less  of  tragedy  than  of  re¬ 
gret  for  the  narrow  and  vacant  outlook 
of  the  mere  citizen,  of  those  whom  the 
author  describes  as  os  ridiculos  homens 
maduros.  A  less  competent  writer  might 
have  made  the  book  ten  times  as  long 
instead  of  mercifully  brief. — Aubrey 
F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Manuel  Viotti.  Diciondrio  da  gtria 
brasileira.  Sao  Paulo.  Universitiria. 
1945.  372  pages. — About  12,000  words 
and  idioms  arc  defined  in  this  dictionary. 
While  readers  of  contemporary  Brazilian 
literature  will  give  this  work  a  warm 
welcome,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
it  has  a  number  of  shortcomings.  It  is 
never  clear,  for  example,  exactly  what 
the  compiler  means  by  giria;  for  along 
with  terms  belonging  to  the  shifting 
levels  of  slang  he  includes  wcll-cn- 
trcnchcd  rcgionalisms,  common  colloqui¬ 
alisms,  and  numerous  foreign  expres- 
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sions.  The  usefulness  of  this  dictionary 
is  further  limited  by  failure  to  indicate 
to  what  extent  it  draws  upon  the  works 
listed  in  the  bibliography,  although  none 
of  these  appears  to  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  toto.  The  user  can  never  be  cer¬ 
tain  therefore  that  a  word  omitted  by 
Viotti  may  not  be  found  in  his  sources; 
this  is  a  really  serious  inconvenience  in¬ 
somuch  as  a  good  deal  of  this  source  ma¬ 
terial  is  hard  to  come  by,  especially  in 
the  United  States.  With  respect  to  the 
sources  themselves,  it  is  clear  that  the 
compiler  did  not  investigate  thoroughly 
the  work  of  his  predecessors  in  the  field; 
had  he  done  so  he  certainly  would  not 
have  overlooked  Roque  Callage’s  Vo- 
cabuldrio  sul-riograndense  or  Edmylson 
Perdigao’s  Linguajar  da  malandragem, 
to  mention  only  the  most  striking  omis¬ 
sions  from  his  list  of  references.  For  all 
its  defects,  though,  this  is  a  handy  vol¬ 
ume  to  keep  on  your  desk. — Daniel 
Wogan.  Louisiana  State  University. 

**  Theodore  Aubanel.  Lou  pastre. 

With  French  translation.  Avignon. 
Aubanel.  Fourth  ed.,  1944.  xii-1-264 
pages.  120  fr. — To  celebrate  the  two  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  Aubanel  print¬ 
ing  press,  the  firm  has  brought  out  the 
great  poet’s  play  with  a  French  prose 
translation  facing  the  original  verse  text. 
This  volume  confirms  the  notion  that 
Aubanel  as  dramatist  was  without  a  peer 
and  that  as  poet  he  was  second  to  Mis¬ 
tral  alone. 

Lou  pastre  is  a  tragedy  of  rape,  based 
upon  a  more  brutal  jait  divers  than 
either  Le  rouge  et  le  noir  or  Madame 
Bovary.  Like  those  novels,  this  play  rises 
above  its  sordid  model,  not  only  because 
of  its  creator’s  taste  and  tact,  but  further, 
because  of  the  natural  yet  highly  lyrical 
quality  of  his  verse.  Here  is  naturalism 
at  its  best,  tempered  with  imagination 
and  poetry,  treating  a  theme  which 
D’Annunzio,  for  instance,  might  well 
have  undertaken,  but  which  he  would 
have  impaired  by  over-writing.  Sultry 
as  certain  passages  are — the  first  act 
treats  solely  of  a  lonely  shepherd’s  lust 


for  a  woman;  the  last  act  is  mainly  oc¬ 
cupied  with  his  preparations  for  a  second 
rape — the  play  maintains  a  purely  clas¬ 
sical  balance.  In  the  preface,  Aubanel  is 
likened  to  Mistral  and  Shakespeare;  per¬ 
sonally,  I  feel  he  is  closer  to  the  lofty 
models  of  Greek  tragedy.  The  drama 
moves  forward  unerringly  to  its  inevit¬ 
able  end,  at  times  violent,  at  others  ten¬ 
der,  but  always  in  a  highly  natural  and 
discreet  fashion. — Jacques  Le  Clercq. 
Queen’s  College. 

^  Ilya  Gruzdev.  Gorily,  Moskva.  Gos- 

litizdat.  1946.  127  pages. — A  brief 
and  compact  biography  of  Maxim  Gor¬ 
ky,  in  which,  however,  both  the  writer’s 
life  and  his  work  are  presented  more 
sketchily  than  they  deserve.  Gorky’s 
early  years,  until  1900  or  so,  cover  more 
than  half  of  the  book;  his  subsequent 
life,  his  literary  and  political  career,  and 
even  excerpts  from  his  work,  are  crowd¬ 
ed  into  the  remaining  sixty  pages.  While 
the  book  will  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  Gorky,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author 
has  allowed  himself  so  little  space  that 
he  does  not  even  stop  to  indicate  the 
manner  of  Gorky’s  death.  Most  of  Gor¬ 
ky’s  important  works  are  listed  and  brief¬ 
ly  described,  but  here  again  one  might 
wish  for  more  detailed  and  leisurely 
treatment.  Throughout  the  book,  the 
emphasis  is  on  Gorky  the  revolutionary, 
rather  than  on  Gorky  the  writer,  nor  is 
Gruzdev’s  approach  to  Gorky’s  writings 
an  analytical  one.  He  calls  Gorky  a  gen¬ 
ius;  but  he  fails  to  provide  new  insight 
into  the  genius’s  masterpieces. — Valen¬ 
tine  Snow.  New  York  City. 

A.  P.  Chekhov.  T he  Cherry  Orchard. 

n.d.  175  pages. — A.  Pushkin.  The 
Captains  Daughter.  1946.  382  pages. 
$2.75.  New  York.  International  Univer¬ 
sities  Press.  Edited  with  introductions, 
notes,  and  glossaries,  by  Nicholas  N. 
Sergievsky. — The  new  series  of  Russian 
reading  texts  of  which  these  two  are  the 
advance-guard  is  a  very  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  meager  text-book  material 
available  in  this  country  for  the  study 
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of  Russian.  They  are  handsomely  print¬ 
ed,  carefully  edited,  and  have  thoughtful 
helps  like  the  list  of  cognates  culled 
from  The  Cherry  Orchard  and  in  each 
volume  the  catalogue  of  proper  names 
occurring  in  that  volume,  with  judicious 
instructions  as  to  how  an  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  can  be  twisted  into  an  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  Russian  pronunciation  of 
each.  The  Cherry  Orchard  is  fairly  easy 
reading  and  can  be  handled  reasonably 
well  after  a  year  of  elementary  Russian, 
with  the  help  of  the  selective  vocabulary 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  Captain's 
Daughter,  with  its  unique  vocabulary,  is 
a  tougher  proposition,  but  considerably 
more  than  half  of  this  edition  of  it  is  de¬ 
voted  to  notes  and  glossary.  The  bio¬ 
graphical  and  critical  introductions  arc 
capably  written  and  pleasandy  readable, 
and  the  strong  savor  of  Muscovy  in  their 
phraseology  is  more  asset  than  liability. 
—H.  K.  L. 

^  Evgeni  Fedorov.  Demidovy.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Sovictsky  Pisatel.  1946.  344 
pages. — This  novel  of  the  times  of  Peter 
the  Great  deals  with  the  pioneer  mining 
and  metal  refining  operations  in  Siberia 
of  the  two  Demidoffs,  father  and  son. 
The  elder  Demidoflf  is  at  the  start  merely 
a  skilful  blacksmith,  who  catches  the  eye 
of  the  Czar’s  favorite,  Menshivok,  and 
then  of  Peter  himself;  he  ends  by  be¬ 
queathing  to  his  son  a  vast  empire,  built 
on  the  harsh  exploitation  of  unwilling 
toilers. 

This  rather  pedestrian  novel  suffers 
particularly  from  two  defects.  The  ar- 
dsde  effect  is  spoiled  by  the  over-fre¬ 
quent  maiming  and  flogging;  and  the 
author  never  quite  makes  up  his  mind 
whether  to  regard  his  two  heroes  as  in¬ 
telligent  and  heroic  pioneers,  or  as  brutal 
and  grasping  money-makers.  Because  of 
the  frequent  alternation  of  the  two  points 
of  view,  neither  of  the  Russian  empire- 
builders  quite  comes  to  life.  Such 
glimpses  of  Peter  as  are  vouchsafed  are 
endrely  conventional.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  said  for  the  novel  is 
that  it  provides  a  certain  amount  of  little- 


known  information  about  the  opening 
of  Siberia,  without,  however,  convincing 
the  reader  that  this  might  not  have  been 
more  satisfactorily  done  in  the  form  of 
an  article. — Valentine  Snow.  New  York 
City. 

^  Sergei  Mikhalkov.  Basni.  Moskva. 

Sovietsky  Pisatel.  1946.  84  pages. 
Illustrations  by  Kukrinsky  and  A.  Ka¬ 
nevsky. — These  modern  fables  in  verse, 
about  thirty  in  all,  arc  pleasantly  and 
completely  written,  but  arc  not  distin¬ 
guished  for  apt  phraseology  or  quotable 
lines.  One  or  two  deal  with  such  themes 
as  the  trials  of  Nazis  or  the  travels  of 
Russian  citizens  abroad,  but  the  majority 
concern  themselves  with  human  short¬ 
comings  at  home,  and  in  particular  with 
those  of  government  officials.  Mikhalkov 
satirizes  the  usual  faults  of  a  bureau¬ 
cracy:  preoccupation  with  rank,  bribery, 
incompetence,  sycophancy,  red  tape,  fear 
of  responsibility,  and  so  forth.  He  makes 
clear  that  his  criticism  is  directed  not  at 
the  heads  of  the  State,  but  at  their  assist¬ 
ants.  Most  of  the  fables  are  reasonably 
short  and  to  the  point  and  throw  inter¬ 
esting  light  on  Russian  officialdom. — 
Valentine  Snow.  New  York  City. 

^  Jan  Sedldk  and  Jan  Mek’ancfik,  eds. 

Slovensl{d  kniha:  1919-41.  Bratis¬ 
lava.  Osvetove  ustredic  pri  Ministerstve 
Skolstva.  1942.  289  pages. — During  the 
war,  books  and  periodicals  published  in 
Slovakia  were  not  to  be  had  in  the 
United  States.  Now,  with  the  strict  cen¬ 
sorship  prevailing  in  the  new  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  information  is  still  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure,  and  it  was  only  thiough  a  fortu¬ 
nate  accident  that  the  reviewer  secured 
this  book. 

The  Slovak  Book,  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Propaganda,  is  proof  that  a 
bibliographical  work  can  be  interesting. 
Priceless  for  its  statistical  data,  it  is  also 
valuable  for  its  12  essays,  each  by  an 
established  writer,  summarizing  the 
work  done  in  several  fields  of  Slovak 
literature.  There  is  not  a  single  “fascist” 
note  in  the  volume.  Three  essays.  Bread 
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and  Boo\s,  In  the  Service  of  Slovak 
Bool{s,  and  On  the  Threshold  of  History, 
were  contributed  by  Tido  J.  GaSpar, 
Chief  of  Propaganda;  Anton  MiSik, 
Regional  Head;  and  the  popular  writer 
Jdn  E.  Bor.  Dr.  Bor  declares:  “Anti¬ 
democratic  practices  persist  in  the  na¬ 
tional  body  politic,  and  we  must  eradi¬ 
cate  all  vestiges  of  their  harmful  influ¬ 
ence  as  we  put  Slovak  democracy  to 
work.” 

The  most  interesting  of  the  remaining 
essays  is  J.  K.  Smalov’s  paper  on  Slovak 
poetry  and  drama,  with  special  attention 
to  the  Slovak  repertoire  of  translations: 
Sophocles;  Schiller,  Hauptmann,  Biich- 
ner,  Goetz;  Shakespeare,  Shaw;  Ibsen; 
Molicre,  Hugo,  Marivaux,  Rostand; 
Chiarelli,  Benedetti;  Ostrovski,  Suchovo- 
Kobylin,  Balucki,  Stern,  Begovic,  Voj- 
novic,  Sene^ic!;  Eugene  O’Neill. 

A  list  of  Magyar,  German,  Polish,  and 
Czech  books  published  in  Slovakia  is  ap¬ 
pended. — Ivan  /.  Kramoris.  Marquette 
University  High  School. 

^  Anton  Pn'davok.  Podobizne.  Pre5- 
kov,  Slovakia.  Jozef  Stanovsky.  1943. 
97  pages.  Illustrated  by  Vincent  HloJnik. 
— The  war  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  short-lived  Slovak  Republic 
(1939-45),  and  the  literary  observer  will 
be  able  to  get  material  to  fill  in  the  Slo¬ 
vak  literary  mosaic  only  at  the  cost  of 
great  patience  and  persistence.  His  ef¬ 
forts,  often  enough,  will  be  well  re¬ 
warded.  Thus  this  book  of  poems  in 
praise  of  famous  Slovak  nationalists  of 
the  literary  and  jxxrtical  past  and  present 
contains  much  that  will  be  informative 
for  the  general  reader.  In  the  23  figures 
presented,  one  sees  all  that  was  national¬ 
ist  grist  for  the  Slovak  republic:  Catholic 
priest  and  Protestant  minister,  bard  of 
the  epic  form  and  literary  balladist,  ro¬ 
mantic  individualist  and  Magyarone 
turncoat,  dramatist  of  Slavonic  themes, 
historian  of  antiquities,  botanist,  short- 
story  writer,  journalist,  astronomer,  or 
foreign  friend.  All  of  these  “Portraits” 
takes  in,  from  the  Slovak  lexicographer 
Anton  Bernolik  to  the  Norwegian 


champion  of  small  nations  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson. 

It  is  true  that  an  exaggerated  spirit  of 
nationalism  not  consonant  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  best  modern  poetry  per¬ 
vades  these  eulogies.  A  quatrain  from  the 
prefatory  poem  runs: 

To  the  heights  ye  led  your  countrymen, 

A  temple  of  their  spirit  built; 

Yours  all  the  trials  of  Calvary, 

Stormed  hnven  to  redeem  our  guilt. 

Bernolik,  Holl^,  Slidkovi^,  Botto,  Cha- 
lupka,  and  most  of  the  others  led  lives 
not  altogether  miserable  or  ending  un¬ 
happily.  If  tragedy  did  enter  the  life  of 
one  or  the  other,  it  was  not  because  of 
unjust  persecution.  The  fire  in  which 
Holly  Mrished,  the  gunshot  wound  of 
which  Stur  died,  Krdl’s  last-minute  lib¬ 
eration  from  the  gallows,  Kuku^m’s 
two-decade  self-imposed  exile  in  South 
America  and  his  triumphant  return,  are 
no  passion  and  cross.  Much  of  “Portraits” 
is  poetical,  but  too  much  is  effusive.  The 
book’s  jacket  announces  another  volume 
of  “portraits.”  Valuable  as  this  ®ne  is, 
another  catalogue  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  may  be  too  much. — Ivan  /.  Kramoris. 
Marquette  University  High  School. 

^  Andrej  Zarnov.  Strdi  pri  Morave. 

Henrich  Bartek,  ed.  Turi.  sv.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Slovakia.  Kompas.  1940.  155  pages. 
— The  most  interesting  thing  about  this 
volume,  even  more  than  its  importance 
as  the  work  of  Slovakia’s  finest  “autono¬ 
mist”  poet,  is  the  history  of  its  publica¬ 
tion.  Censored  and  confiscated  by  a 
“democratic”  Czech  bureaucracy  when 
it  first  appeared  in  1925,  the  original 
edition,  now  forming  the  first  part  of 
the  volume,  with  its  windows  of  blank 
space,  resembled  more  a  dummy  than  a 
book.  Of  its  forty-seven  poems,  the  read¬ 
er  learns  in  Dr.  Bartek’s  notes,  twenty- 
three  were  censored,  six  of  them  to  the 
extent  of  being  left  with  the  title  only. 
The  long  poem  which  is  the  second  part 
of  the  book  was  originally  confiscated 
altogether.  The  third  part  of  the  book 
with  its  five  poems  was  untouched — for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  author  waited 
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until  the  first  Czccho-Slovak  Republic 
was  dissolved  before  venturing  to  pub¬ 
lish  any  more  of  his  poetry. — han  /. 
Kramoris.  Marquette  University  High 
School. 

^  Marcus  Ehrenpreis.  Mitt  liv  mellan 
oster  och  vaster.  Stockholm.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1946.  489  pages.  21  kr. — The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  outstanding  autobiography 
is  a  Stockholm  rabbi  who  has  been  the 
leader  of  Sweden’s  Jews  for  the  past 
three  decades.  From  his  boyhood  in  Lem¬ 
berg  and  his  student  years  in  Berlin  in 
the  nineties,  Rabbi  Ehrenpreis  has  con¬ 
sistently  represented  the  best  ideals  of 
his  faith  and  his  race  as  a  rabbi  in  Sofia 
and  Stockholm  and  in  semi-diplomatic 
missions  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Switzerland.  Purple  patches 
such  as  the  legal  action  on  the  Protocols 
of  the  Elders  of  Zion  in  Bern  in  1934 
and  the  dedication  of  the  University  of 
Jerusalem  are  not  only  personal  tri¬ 
umphs  for  Ehrenpreis  but  also  as  sig¬ 
nificant  items  of  Jewish  history  as  any¬ 
thing  we  can  excavate  from  Josephus. 
Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  chapter  of 
all  is  that  dealing  with  the  genesis  of  the 
movement  to  establish  Palestine  as  a  na¬ 
tional  Jewish  state  and  the  author’s  con¬ 
tacts  with  Theodor  Herzl  in  the  1890’s. 
The  last  chapter.  Spectrum  mundi,  is  a 
monument  of  eloquent  tolerance  that 
might  well  have  come  directly  from  the 
lips  of  Nathan  der  Weise. — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Western  Michigan  College 
Library. 

*  Goran  Schildt.  Gide  och  mdnniskjin. 

Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  och  Wid- 
strand.  1946.  303  pages.  10  kr. — Pos¬ 
sibly  The  Man  Gide  would  have  been 
a  better  tide  than  Gide  and  Man  for  this 
excellent  study.  Schildt  reveals  clearly 
how  Gide’s  absolute  honesty  as  an  artist 
and  thinker  has  carried  him  far  ahead 
of  many  contemporaries  with  respect  to 
literary  maturity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Swede  also  shows  how  the  skeptical  tol¬ 
erance  of  gidisme  and  the  Frenchman’s 
lifelong  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom 


have  been  a  service  to  humanity  as  well 
as  a  personal  intellectual  adventure.  Gide 
is  a  writer  to  read  and  re-read,  as  Goran 
Schildt  declares. — Lawrence  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Western  Michigan  College  Library. 

^  Artur  Lundkvist,  ed.  Europas  littera- 
turhistoria  1918-1939.  Stockholm. 
Forum.  1946.  647  pages.  15  kr. — A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  ablest  critics  in  Sweden  have 
contributed  to  this  valuable  survey  of 
European  literature  between  the  two 
wars.  Not  only  English  literature  (mas¬ 
terfully  treated  by  the  editor),  French 
(by  Holger  Ahlenius),  and  German  (by 
Johannes  Edfelt)  are  given  detailed  treat¬ 
ment,  but  also  the  literatures  of  smaller 
countries  whose  production  is  generally 
unknown  except  for  an  occasional  prize¬ 
winner  who  breaks  into  English  trans¬ 
lation.  For  example,  Th.  Warburton’s 
splendid  account  of  Finnish  literature 
between  the  revolution  and  the  first  win¬ 
ter  war  is  a  sorely  needed  contribution 
to  a  world  that  knows  only  the  name  of 
Sillanpaa.  And  Leander  Tell’s  account 
of  Roumanian  literature  carries  us  into 
literary  circles  virtually  unknown  in 
western  Europe  and  America.  Of  course 
the  various  contributions  to  a  work  of 
this  sort  arc  somewhat  uneven,  and 
Hakon  Stangerup’s  rambling  notes  on 
Danish  literature  are  hardly  comparable 
in  quality  to  the  sharp,  hard-hitting 
evaluations  of  modern  French  writers  by 
Ahlenius.  While  the  work  as  a  whole 
is  extremely  valuable  for  reference  pur¬ 
poses,  it  lacks  a  few  essentials  of  a  good 
library  tool,  notably  a  bibliography. 
Some  critics  may  consider  the  work  a 
bit  popular  in  tone,  but  a  scholarly 
Handbuch  of  such  an  amorphous,  tur¬ 
bulent  period  is  hardly  practical  from 
our  present  perspective. — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Western  Michigan  College 
Library. 

^  Bengt  Bengtsson.  Stocl^holms  \onst- 
forvanter:  tei(ni/(  och  arbetsfdrhal- 
landen  under  1800-talets  forra  hdlft, 
Stockholm.  V.  Petterson,  for  Typogra- 
fiska  foreningen,  1946.  175  pages. — The 
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changes  in  the  printing  industry  during 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century  were 
probably  more  extensive  than  at  any 
other  time  since  the  incunabula  period, 
and  this  study  of  the  technology  and 
labor  conditions  during  that  time  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  valuable  for  the  history  of 
the  craft.  For  sources  Bengtsson  uses  the 
rich  collections  of  the  Oficina  Typogra- 
fica  in  the  Skansen,  Sweden’s  great  open- 
air  museum,  and  numerous  published 
and  unpublished  documents  from  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  and  he  rarely 
has  to  depend  on  secondary  accounts. 
Social  and  economic  conditions  of  jour¬ 
neymen,  education  and  training,  cost  of 
equipment,  and  maintenance  of  shops 
are  some  of  the  non-technological  as¬ 
pects  of  the  trade  which  arc  discussed. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations,  main¬ 
ly  from  the  exhibits  in  the  Skansen,  but 
also  from  some  other  older  Swedish 
printshops  and  contemporary  manuals. 
— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Western 
Michigan  College  Library. 

^  D.  A.  Magazanik.  Ture1{tso-Russf{ii 
Slovar  (Turkish-Russian  Diction¬ 
ary).  Moskva.  Ogiz.  1945.  704  pages. — 
An  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  the 
first  publication  by  the  same  compiler 
in  1931.  Strictly  speaking,  this  diction¬ 


ary  should  be  used  as  a  companion  to 
the  first.  In  contradistinction  to  it,  this 
second  version  contains  mainly  words 
introduced  and  created  in  modern  Turk¬ 
ish  to  eliminate  the  foreign  elements  of 
the  language,  over  a  period  of  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  years.  Both  editions  are 
worthy  contributions  to  Turkish  lexi¬ 
cography  because  of  their  accuracy  and 
comprehensiveness.  The  origin  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Entries,  that  is,  their  etymol¬ 
ogy  and  extent  of  their  formation,  are 
clearly  indicated  along  with  sufficient 
translations  and  examples  of  usage.  This 
second  edition  is  further  improved  by 
the  extensive  list  of  abbreviations  em¬ 
ployed  in  Turkish,  with  their  exact 
equivalents,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  list 
of  the  principal  affixes  employed  in  mod¬ 
ern  Turkish,  with  appropriate  illustra¬ 
tions.  In  one  case,  however,  Magazanik 
commits  the  error  of  quoting  forms  in 
-mamazLil^,  -memezli\,  whereas  the  only 
acceptable  suffix  is  -mazTil^,  -mezli\. 

The  few  shortcomings  arc  in  the  form 
of  misprints  and  omissions:  words  re¬ 
ferred  to  arc  completely  lacking.  This 
does  not  affect  the  dependability  and  re¬ 
liability  of  the  lexicon,  which  still  re¬ 
mains  among  the  most  usable  and  com¬ 
mendable. — Eleanor  Franl^le.  Mount 
Vernon,  New  York. 


“The  Japanese  Government  plans  to 
establish  a  library  patterned  after  the 
Library  of  Congress,  including  a  legisla¬ 
tive  reference  service,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  from  Justin  Williams,  Chief,  Leg¬ 
islative  and  Liaison  Division,  in  General 
MacArthur’s  headquarters.  Material  on 
the  Library  of  Congress  sent  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  by  Legislative  Reference  Service 
is  being  translated  into  Japanese  for  the 
use  of  the  members  of  the  Diet.  .  .  .” 
From  the  Information  Bulletin  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 

“The  largest  collection  of  typewriter 
stock  in  the  world — one  million  type 
faces  in  145  languages  and  dialects — is 
to  be  found  in  Martin  Tytell’s  Type¬ 


writer  Emporium  in  New  York.  Tytcll 
is  working  on  many  new  typewriter  de¬ 
signs:  he  co-operated  with  U.  S.  Com¬ 
mander  Dvorak  in  developing  type¬ 
writers  for  one-armed  writers  and  is 
working  with  former  U.  S.  Senator  Rob¬ 
ert  Owen  on  the  development  of  a  ‘glo¬ 
bal  typewriter’  which  he  hopes  ‘will 
bring  world  peace,  or  at  least  understand¬ 
ing.’  ’’ — United  Nations  World. 

Matica  Slovenska  (The  Slovak  Insti¬ 
tute)  of  Bratislava  reports  that  from 
March  1939  to  March  1942  it  published 
for  its  45,000  members  191  books  total¬ 
ing  879,317  copies,  and  that  during  the 
same  period  it  printed  26  periodicals, 
totaling  743,300  copies. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


One  of  the  most  important  milestones 
in  the  recent  history  of  book  cataloguing 
is  the  appearance  of  the  Cumulative  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Library  of  Congress  Printed 
Cards,  of  which  the  first  issue,  for  Janu¬ 
ary  1947,  now  lies  before  us.  The  new 
catalogue  is  to  appear  in  9  monthly  issues 
for  the  year  (monthly  issues  will  not  be 
printed  in  March,  June,  or  September, 
but  there  are  3  quarterly  cumulations 
and  one  for  the  whole  year).  The  Cumu¬ 
lative  Catalogue  is  to  sell  for  $100  a  year, 
and  for  small  libraries  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  replacing  the  expensive  and 
complicated  card  depository  sets.  This 
January  number  consists  of  71  triple 
column  pages  and  indexes  some  2,500 
books.  We  were  surprised  to  notice  how 
large  a  fraction  of  these  are  in  other  lan¬ 
guages  than  English.  This  issue  begins 
with  a  French  book  and  ends  with  an 
Italian  book.  The  catalogue  covers  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  Roman,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Slavic  alphabets.  It  is  distributed  by 
the  Card  Division,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

German  Writers  in  T^eed — 
Another  List 

In  our  Spring  1947  number  we  re¬ 
printed  from  Monatshefte  a  list  of  promi¬ 
nent  German  writers  who  are  in  want. 
We  were  aware  that  several  of  the  names 
were  those  of  men  who  had  been  active, 
often  reprehensibly  so,  under  Adolf  Hit¬ 
ler.  But  since  we  lacked  the  information 
to  separate  the  innocent  from  the  guilty, 
and  since  a  starving  man  is  a  starving 
man  no  matter  what  his  past  may  be  (we 
hope  we  shall  not  be  called  sanctimoni¬ 
ous  for  adding  that  when  we  looked 
through  the  list  we  thought  of  St.  Paul’s 
injunction  in  Romans  12:20),  we  printed 
the  names  without  any  attempt  at  expur¬ 
gation.  We  received  from  one  of  our 
most  loyal  friends  and  co-workers,  the 
Czech  novelist  and  journalist  F.  C.  Weis- 


kopf,  the  success  of  whose  writing  in 
this  country  is  so  richly  deserved  and 
whose  generous  aid  to  Books  Abroad 
has  been  invaluable  to  us,  a  letter  of  pro¬ 
test  which  we  haven’t  the  right  to  ignore. 
Dr.  Weiskopf,  who  has  suffered  inex¬ 
pressibly  in  his  person  and  his  family 
from  Nazi  cruelty  and  folly,  believes 
that  such  uncritical  listing  of  individuals 
who  have  nothing  in  common  but  their 
present  discomfort,  is  unjust  and  inex¬ 
pedient.  We  can’t  print  all  his  letter,  but 
we  gladly  give  space  to  the  latter  part 
of  it,  since  there  can  be  no  disagreement 
about  it  and  no  sort  of  doubt  of  its  con¬ 
structive  value: 

“I  know  that  the  motive  in  publishing 
that  list  was  a  noble  one,  and  I  ardently 
wish  that  many  readers  of  Boof^s  Abroad 
will  send  food  parcels  to  German  writers 
in  dire  need.  Why  not  send  help  to  writ¬ 
ers  who  kept  their  conscience  clean. ^ 
Why  not  assist  those  who  kept  the  light 
of  human  dignity  burning  even  in  the 
night  of  Nazidom.? 

“Here  is  a  list  of  such  writers.  They 
either  returned  from  exile  to  Germany, 
or  came  out  of  concentration  camps  .  .  . 
or  belonged  to  the  Inner  Emigration  op¬ 
posed  to  Hitler,  or  were  forbidden  to 
publish  their  works  during  the  Nazi 
period  . . .  There  are  accomplished  artists 
among  them  and  gifted  beginners:  pxiets 
and  playwrights,  essayists  and  novelists. 
They  all  live  under  trying  circumstances. 
Many  of  them  are  sick.  Several  have 
small  children.  And  every  one  of  them 
is  engaged  in  the  cultural  reconstruction 
of  his  ruined  country,  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  a  great  heritage  squandered  and 
soiled  by  the  Nazis  and  their  literary 
accomplices. 

Axel  Eggcbrccht,  Harvcstchuderweg  13, 
Hamburg  13,  British  Zone. 

Ernst  Wiechert,  Hof  Gagert  ueber  Wolf- 
ratshausen,  Oberbayern,  U.S.  Zone. 

Hans  Lxjrbeer,  Piesteritz  b.  Wittenberg, 
Prov.  Sachsen,  Russian  Zone. 

Wilhelm  Tkacyk,  Heinrich  Heinestrasse  80, 
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Blankcnfclde-Bcrlin. 

Paul  Wicgler,  Riehlstrasse  7,  Charlottcnburg- 
Bcrlin. 

Herbert  Wendt,  Schoenowerstrassc  90,  Ze- 
pernick-Berlin. 

Herbert  Ihering,  Staffelweg  18,  Zehlendorf- 
Berlin. 

Hilde  Koerber,  Ehrenbergstrasse  21,  Dahlem- 
Berlin. 

Wolfgang  Weyrauch,  Puecklerstrassc  22, 
Dahlem-Berlin. 

Annemarie  Bostroem,  Laubenheimerplatz  7, 
Wilmcrsdorf-Berlin. 

Walter  Bauer,  Dcschverlag,  Romanstrasse  7, 
Muenchen,  U.S.  Zone. 

Use  Langner,  Kaubstrasse  7a,  Wilmersdorf- 
Berlin. 

Erich  Kaestner,  Neue  Zeitung,  Schelling- 
strasse  47,  Muenchen,  U.S.  Zone. 

Johannes  R.  Becher,  Viktoriastrassc  21, 
Niederschoenhausen,  Berlin. 

Adam  Scharrer,  Wilhelm  Pieck  Strasse  8, 
Schwerin,  Mecklenburg,  Russ.  Zone. 

Stephan  Hermlin,  Germaniastrasse  28,  Frank¬ 
furt  a.  Main,  U.S.  Zone. 

Klaus  Herrmann,  Kirchanschoering  b.  Lau- 
fen,  Bayern,  U.S.  Zone. 

Willi  Brcdel,  Weinbergstrasse  2,  Schwerin, 

“The  Sunday  supplement  of  the  Wro¬ 
claw  weekly  Slowo  Pols/^ie  of  January 
27,  1947  came  out  with  an  extensive 
study  of  the  American  Civil  War  by  Dr. 
Tadeusz  Pizlo.  The  author  calls  it  the 
first  total  war  and  the  first  attempt  on 
the  part  of  modern  democracy  to  cope 
with  racism.” — From  Poland  of  Today, 
New  York. 

Nef.  Paris,  quotes  from  the  literary 
remains  of  the  late  heroic  Jean  Prevost 
certain  piquant  comments  on  his  con¬ 
freres.  He  wrote  of  Gide:  “Comment 
lutter  de  sinceritc  avec  Gide.?  Nous  n’en 
avons  qu’une  et  il  en  a  douze.”  And  of 
Barres:  “Barres  a  but6  contre  les  idees 
claires  comme  un  bourdon  contre  une 
vitre  . . .  et  il  est  reparti  en  sens  inverse.” 

Daniel-Rops,  author  of  Histoire  Sainte 
and  other  popular  religious  works,  has 
been  decorated  by  the  Pope  with  the  in¬ 
signia  of  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Saint  Gregory  the  Great. 

Marc  Connelly’s  famous  Green  Pas¬ 
tures  returned  to  Helsinki  in  January 


Mecklenburg,  Russian  Zone. 

Curt  Brauns,  ABC-Strasse  16,  Alsterverlag, 
Wedel,  Holstein,  British  Zone. 

Paul  E.  H.  Lueth,  (16)  An  den  Eichen, 
Walldorf,  Hessen,  U.S.  Zone. 

Guenther  Weisenborn,  Selchowstrasse  6, 
Dahlem-Berlin. 

Alexander  Abusch,  Westerlandstrassc  9, 
Pankow-Berlin. 

Klaus  Gysi,  Schliiterstrasse  45,  Berlin  W  15. 

Heinz  Willmann,  Viktoriastrasse  21,  Nieder- 
schonhausen,  Berlin. 

Karl  Griinl^g,  Wahnschaffestrasse  35,  Pan- 
kow,  Berlin. 

“  ‘Care’  packages  (CARE,  50  Broad 
Street,  New  York  4),  can  be  sent  to  the 
United  States  and  British  zones  and  to 
all  of  Berlin.  The  food  parcel  service  of 
the  International  Rescue  and  Relief 
Committee,  103  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  a  non-profit  organization  like 
CARE,  sends  packages  to  all  zones.  Per¬ 
sonal  parcels  can  be  sent  by  anybody 
from  any  United  States  postoffice  to  all 
zones.” 

1947,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  14  years. 
Popular  response  was  excellent  and  the 
critics  were  complimentary.  The  Suo- 
men  Sosialdemo^raatti  critic  wrote: 
“When  we  see  the  play  now,  we  can 
only  marvel  at  our  narrow-minded  re¬ 
ception  of  its  first  performance.  .  .  .” 
Fourteen  years  ago,  it  will  be  recalled, 
there  was  widespread  criticism  of  the 
play. 

“The  Guatemalan  authors  Jose  Ro¬ 
driguez  Cerna,  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez, 
and  Lisandro  Sandoval  were  awarded 
life  pensions  of  $300  a  month  and  medals 
by  President  Juan  Jose  Arevalo  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  November  2 
revolution.  .  .  .”  From  Panorama,  The 
Pan-American  Union,  May  1947. 

New  Directions,  of  Norfolk,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
publishers  and  the  estate  of  the  late  Paul 
Valery  in  Paris,  to  bring  out  in  this  coun¬ 
try  a  representative  selection  of  the  great 
Academician’s  writings  in  an  omnibus 
volume  of  English  translations.  Both 
prose  and  poetry  will  be  included. 


The  Once  Over 


French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Francis  Ambricrc.  Les  grandcs  va- 
cances,  1939-1945.  Paris.  Nouvelle 
France.  1946.  426  pp.  180  £r. — War,  sev¬ 
en  concentration  camps,  liberation.  Prix 
Goncourt. 

^  Andre  Bourgeois.  Rene  Boylesve, 
Vhomme,  le  peintre  de  la  Touraine. 
Paris.  Droz.  1945.  269  pp. — First  bi¬ 
ography  of  the  novelist,  with  an  inter- 

Sretative  examination  of  his  works. 

Cahiers  d’histoire  de  la  revolution 
fran^aise.  No.  1.  New  York.  Maison 
Franqaise.  1946.  223  pp. — Provisionally 
takes  the  place  of  La  Revolution  Fran- 
faise  which  has  not  yet  resumed  publi¬ 
cation. 

^  La  Campagne  de  Mai  1940.  Bruxelles. 
Ministere  de  la  Defense  Nationale.  n.d. 
100  fr. — Narrative  and  maps  covering 
the  Belgian  campaign  of  the  date  indi¬ 
cated. 

^  Henri  Cavaill^s.  La  route  franfaise. 
Son  histoire.  Sa  fonction.  Paris.  Colin. 
1946.  399  pp.  370  fr. — From  prehistoric 
trails  to  modern  roads.  Maps. 

^  Colette.  Trois  .  .  .  Six  .  .  .  Neuf  .  .  . 
Paris.  Correa.  1946.  107  pp.  57  fr. — 
Grandeur  et  servitude  of  moving-day. 

^  Joseph  Delabays.  La  destinee  tragi- 
que  d’un  monarque  pacifique:  Charles 
d’Autriche-Hongrie.  Montreal.  Fides. 
1946.  252  pp.  $1.50. — A  man  of  good 
will,  misunderstood,  betrayed,  exiled 
(1887-1922).  Photographs. 

^  Henry  d’Estre.  Bonaparte.  Le  mirage 
oriental.  Egypte  (1798-1799).  Paris. 
Plon.  1946.  vi-V471  pp.  200  fr. — The  ro¬ 
mantic  chapter  of  the  Napoleonic  Epic, 
third  volume  of  D’Estre’s  study. 

^  General  Gamelin.  Servir.  II:  Le  pro¬ 
logue  du  drame  (1930-Aout  1939). 
Paris.  Plon.  1946.  xxxii-}-479  pp.  225  fr. 
— Careful  and  moderate  presentation  of 
events  and  personalities  by  a  confessed 
Liberal. 


^  G.  Menkes,  R.  Herrmann,  A.  Miege. 
Cobay es  humains.  Enquete  de  trois 
medecins  suisses  dans  les  bagnes  nazis. 
Geneve.  Trois  Collines.  1946.  96  pp.  4.50 
Sw.  fr. — Factual  description  of  Dachau, 
Struthof,  Meinau;  impartial  attempt  to 
discover  why.  Photographs. 

^  Henri  Pirenne.  Histoire  de  I'Europe. 
Des  invasions  au  XVF  siecle.  Bruxelles. 
Office  de  Publicite.  n.d.  xiii-1-496  pp. — 
Lectures  given  in  one  German  concen¬ 
tration  camp,  book  written  in  another: 
1916-18. 

French  Public  Questions 

^  Albert  Guerard  pere.  UEurope  libre 
et  unie.  Paris.  Vieux-Colombier.  1946. 
249  pp. — Revised  and  expanded  version 
of  the  author’s  Europe  Free  and  U nited 
(Stanford  University  Press.  1945). 

^  B.  Mirkine-Guetzevitch,  ed.  Les  doc¬ 
trines  politiques  modernes.  New  York. 
Brentano.  1947.  322  pp.  $2.50. — Various 
disciplines  of  the  Ecole  Libre  attack  a 
complex  problem  in  concert. 

^  Ernst  Erich  Noth.  Fonts  sur  le  Rhin. 
New  York  &  Juan-les-Pins.  Mediterra- 
neennes.  1947.  224  pp.  $1.75. — The  Ger¬ 
man  people  directly,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  indirectly,  produced  one  Hitler, 
and  are  now  preparing  the  way  for  an¬ 
other. 

^  Raymond  Tanghe.  Esquisse  ameri- 
caine.  Montreal.  Fides.  1947.  231  pp. 
$1.35. — “Lines  of  force”  in  the  U.S.A. 
of  yesterday  and  today.  Foreword  by  G. 
Chinard. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Georges  Ambroise.  Dix  siecles  de  phi- 
losophie.  Paris.  Flore.  1946.  143  pp.  84 
fr. — Whence  and  whither  philosophy: 
“From  Abelard  to  the  Existentialists.” 

^  Daniel-Rops.  J6sus  en  son  temps. 
Paris.  Fayard  (Montreal.  Varietes). 
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1945.  640  pp. — Record  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Jesus’  life,  works,  and  words. 

M  Henri  Pastoureau.  La  blessure  de 
I’homme.  Paris.  Laffont.  1946.  196  pp. 
170  fr. — Problem  of  correspondance: 
study  of  Pascal  and  Baudelaire. 

French  Literature 

^  Almanack  des  lettres  1947.  Paris. 
Flore.  1946. 256  pp. — Preface  by  Georges 
Duhamel.  Illustrated. 

^  A  Critical  Bibliography  of  French 
Literature.  I:  The  Mediaeval  Period. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Syracuse  University 
Press.  1947.  256  2-col.  pp. — To  be  com¬ 
plete  in  seven  volumes.  General  Editor, 
D.  C.  Cabeen.  Editor  of  Vol.  I,  Urban 
T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

^  Victor-Henry  Debidour.  Saveurs  des 
lettres.  Paris.  Plon.  1946.  237  pp.  90  fr. 
— Attempt  to  define  good  writing. 

^  Charles  Du  Bos.  Grandeur  et  misere 
de  Benjamin  Constant.  Paris.  Correa. 

1946.  303  pp,  120  fr. — Lectures  given  in 
1933. 

^  Hommage  h  Romain  Rolland.  Ge¬ 
neve.  Mont-Blanc.  1945. 162  pp.  5.60  Sw. 
fr. — Etudes  et  souvenirs  (Duhamel, 
Spire,  Zweig,  et  al.);  Messages  (Alain, 
Lenormand,  et  al.);  Poemes  (Vildrac  et 
al.);  three  unpublished  letters  of  R.  R. 

Romanciers  americains  contempo- 
rains.  Paris.  Didier.  1946.  xiv-f-326  pp. 
— No  1  in  a  new  series:  Cahiers  des 
langues  modernes,  supplementing  the 
magazine  Langues  modernes. 

^  Jean  Roussel.  Mesure  de  Peguy.  Paris. 
Correa.  1946.  213  pp. — Attempt  to  see 
him  steadily  and  see  him  whole. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Germaine  Acremant,  Le  triomphe  du 
printemps.  Paris.  Plon.  1946.  249  pp. — 
Catch  young  love,  like  Time,  by  the  fore¬ 
lock. 

^  Jean  Auger-Duvignaud.  Le  sommeil 
de  juillet  et  trots  nouvelles.  Paris.  Raison 
d’Etre.  1946.  240  pp. — A  first  novel. 
Theme:  the  Resistance, 

^  Emmanuel  Blanc.  Evasions.  Paris. 
Self.  1946.  188  pp.  120  fr. — A  man 


dreams  of  killing  his  wife;  attempt  at 
literary  impressionism. 

^  Henri  Bosco.  Monsieur  Carre-Benoit 
d  la  campagne.  Paris.  Chariot.  1947. — 
Another  poetical  rural  novel  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Le  mas  ThSotime. 

^  Tony  Burnand.  Laissez  venir  d  moi 
.  .  .  Paris.  Stock.  1946,  212  pp. — ^Father 
and  son,  from  the  latter’s  infancy  to 
young  manhood. 

■  Albert  Ciimus.  La  peste.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard  (New  York.  Cercle  du  Livre  de 
France).  1947.  337  pp. — Oran,  stricken 
in  1941,  closes  its  doors  and  battles  with 
bubonic  plague. 

^  Leo-Paul  Desrosiers.  Les  Engages  du 
Grand  Portage.  Montreal.  Fides.  1946. 
207  pp. — Fur-trading  about  1800. 

^  Laurent  Dupin.  Mon  mari  le  sorcier. 
Paris.  Lacoste.  1946.  224  pp.  80  fr. — On 
the  big  farms  of  the  Landes. 

^  Fred,  van  Eeden.  Le  petit  Johannes. 
Paris.  Sixaine.  1946,  234  pp. — ^Poetic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  growth  of  a  little  boy’s 
mind  and  heart.  From  Dutch.  Written 
1887. 

^  Jean  Fougere.  Un  don  comme 
Vamour.  Paris.  Pavois.  1945.  238  pp.  105 
fr. — Young  couple  discover  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  true  love. 

^  Robert  Gaillard.  Le  grand  mirage. 
Paris.  Dumas.  1946.  572  pp.  250  fr. — 
Revolution  in  France  (1848),  Gold  Rush 
in  the  Far  West  (1849-56). 

Louis  Germaire.  Sans  rire  et  sans  par- 
ler.  Paris.  Pavois.  1945.  193  pp.  75  fr. — 
Nightmares. 

^  Louis  Hemon.  Marie  Chapdelaine. 
Montreal.  Fides.  1946.  189  pp.  $1.25. — 
Preface  by  Fclix-Antoine  Savard. 

^  Jean  Isere.  Les  PHerins  de  V ombre.  I: 
Racines.  Paris.  Vautrain.  1946.  301  pp. 
— Subjective  tale  of  defeat  and  the  ma- 
quis.  Vols.  II  and  III  in  preparation. 

^  Justin  Lefebvre.  Jean  Rhobin.  Mont¬ 
real.  Brousseau.  1946.  139  pp.  $1.25. — 
Psychological  study  of  a  potential  states¬ 
man  who  ends  up  just  another  politician. 

Paul-Andrc  Lesort.  Les  reins  et  les 
coeurs.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  vi-1-496  pp. 
200  fr. — A  first  novel:  attempt  to  break 
down  the  isolation  of  the  human  heart 
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and  to  widen  the  angle  of  vision  of  the 
novelist. 

^  Paul  Mery.  Capitaine  Cramer.  Paris. 
Lacoste.  1946.  224  pp.  70  fr. — Diary. 
French  Expeditionary  Force  officer 
(1943-44)  has  no  luck  with  the  ladies, 
gets  himself  killed. 

*  Claude  Morgan.  Le  poids  du  monde. 
Paris.  Ferenczi.  1946.  278  pp.  120  fr. — 
“Heroic  life  of  a  proletarian.” 

^  Alexis  Pernau.  Les  grands  arbres. 
Paris.  Quatre  Vents.  1946.  289  pp.  120 
fr. — Social  whirl,  with  a  touch  of  mys¬ 
tery,  in  the  late  1930’s. 

^  Henri  Perruchot.Le  maitre  d’homme, 
Paris.  Vigneau.  1946.  265  pp.  120  fr. — 
The  source  of  love:  darkness  or  light? 

*  Pierre  Pirard.  Semailles.  Paris.  Plon. 
1947.  247  pp.  90  fr. — Pastoral  and  psy¬ 
chological,  “a  good  novel  for  the  family 
library.” 

^  Roger-Ferdinand.  Les  derniers  sei¬ 
gneurs.  Paris.  Belle  Fontaine.  1946.  62 
pp. — Comedy  of  manners  by  the  author 
otLesJS. 

*  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Marts  sans  sepul¬ 
ture.  Lausanne.  Marguerat.  1946.  195 
pp.  $5.35  U.S. — Sartre’s  futilitarianism 
again. 

*  Jean  Seven.  Ombres  sur  le  mur.  Paris. 
Albin-Michel.  1946.  276  pp.  150  fr.— 
Modern  treatment  of  the  theme  of  La 
Princesse  de  Cleves. 

^  Jo  Sinclair.  Identite  (Wasteland). 
Paris.  Flore.  1946.  412  pp.  240  fr. — 
Harper  prize  (1946),  translated  by  C.-D. 
Jonqui^res. 

*  Anton  Tchekhov.  Le  moine  noir. 
Paris.  Flore.  1946.  xv 4-298  pp.  150  fr. — 
Six  short  stories.  Foreword  by  Daniel- 
Rops. 

French  Arts  and  Music 

*  America.  Revue  France- Amerique- 
Latinite.  Etc  1946.  Villes  et  maisons. 
Paris.  216,  Bd.  Raspail.  114  pp. — Ar¬ 
ticles,  poems,  picture  essays.  Texts  in 
French,  Spanish,  English,  by  Leo  Lar- 
guier,  Enrique  Mariscal,  et  al.  Lavishly 
illustrated. 

Marius  Barbeau.  Saintes  artisanes.  II: 
Mille  petites  adresses.  Montreal.  Fides. 


n.d.  157  pp.-|-12  plates.  $1.50. — House¬ 
hold  arts  of  Canada’s  past:  weaving, 
sculpture,  painting,  bookbinding,  cook- 

cry- 

^  Ludwik  Bronarski.  Etudes  sur  Cho¬ 
pin.  2  vols.  Lausanne.  Concorde.  1944  & 
1946.  181  &  175  pp.  5  Sw.  fr.  each. — 
Ten  studies,  including  Chopin  and  Lit¬ 
erature,  Chopin  s  Dedications,  etc. 

^  Robert  Pitrou.  Musiciens  romanti- 
ques.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1946.  197  pp. 
135  fr. — Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert, 
Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Ber¬ 
lioz,  Liszt,  Wagner. 

French  Travel  and  Geography 

^  Alsace.  Paris.  Vautrain.  1947.  244  pp. 
4-25  plates. — Tourist  guide  that  creates 
an  atmosphere  and  gives  background: 
history,  art,  folklore,  etc. 

^  Marius  et  Ary  Leblond.  La  Grande 
He  de  Madagascar.  Paris.  Flore.  New 
ed.,  1946. 271  pp.  170  fr. — Regions,  races, 
customs,  poetry,  art,  religion,  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Illustrated. 

French  Miscellaneous 

^  Les  langues  modernes  (November 
1946).  Paris.  Association  des  Professeurs 
de  Langues  Vivantes  de  I’Enseignement 
Public.  1946.  95  pp. — Articles,  book  re¬ 
views,  Association  news. 

^  Leon  Leloir.  Buchenwald.  Paris.  Ren- 
dez-Vous.  1945. — This  priest  records  his 
concentration  camp  memories  in  verse. 
^  Gonzalo  de  Reparaz-Ruiz.  Les  etudes 
hispaniques  aux  Etats-Unis  jusquen 
1939.  Bordeaux.  Faculte  des  Lettres. 

1946.  'll  pp. — Reprint  from  Bulletin 
Hispanique,  1945-46. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Archivo  General  de  la  Nacion.  Docu- 
mentos  para  la  historia  de  la  cultura  en 
Mexico.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Universitaria. 

1947.  xiii4-193  pp. — Two  book  lists:  one 
of  a  private  library  (17th  century);  one 
taken  from  two  Jesuit  colegios  (18th  cen- 
tury).  ^ 

^  Maria  Cadilla  de  Martinez.  Rememo- 
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rondo  al  pasado  heroico.  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Imprenta  Venezuela.  1946.  673  pp. — 
Puerto  Rico  from  earliest  times  to  1942. 
^  Edison  Carneiro.  Guerra  de  los  Pal¬ 
mares.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica.  1946. 183  pp. — In  Brazil,  Whites 
against  fugitive  Blacks  (1630-95). 

«  Emilio  Castelar.  Vida  de  Lord  Byron. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emec6.  New  ed.,  1946. 
205  pp.  $3.50  m-n. — Author:  the  19th 
century  Spanish  orator,  teacher,  politi¬ 
cian,  critic,  and  philosopher. 

^  Cristobal  Colon.  Los  cuatro  viajes  del 
Almirante  y  su  testamento.  Mexico  & 
Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe.  1946.  228 
pp.  $2.25  m-arg. — Two  letters,  a  memo¬ 
randum,  and  the  story  of  the  First  Voy¬ 
age  as  arranged  by  Bartolomc  de  Las 
Casas. 

^  Hernando  Colon.  Vida  del  almirante 
don  Cristdbal  Col6n.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economica.  1947. 343  pp. — New 
translation  from  Italian  by  Ram6n 
Iglesia. 

s  Ricardo  Donoso.  Las  ideas  politicos 
en  Chile.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica.  1946.  526  pp. — Ideas  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  freedom,  from  18th  to  late 
19th  century. 

M  Manuel  Galvez.  Don  Francisco  de 
Miranda.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1946. 
494  pp.  $10  m-n. — “The  most  universal 
American.” 

^  Mexico  prehistorico.  Mexico.  Emma 
Hurtado.  1946.  911  pp.-f-94  plates.  $50 
m-n. — Edited  by  Dr.  Jorge  A.  Vivo;  104 
articles  by  38  contributors  in  Mexico  and 
the  U.  S. 

^  Jose  Luis  Romero.  Las  ideas  politicos 
en  Argentina.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica.  1946.  236  pp. — For  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader. 

^  Josefina  Romo  Arregui.  Vida,  poesia 
y  estilo  de  D.  Caspar  Nunez  de  Arce. 
Madrid.  Instituto  Antonio  de  Nebrija 
(Filologia).  1946.  280  pp.  38  &  41  ptas. 
— Biography,  anthology,  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  letters. 

^  F.  J.  Sinchez  Cantdn.  Como  vivia 
Goya.  Madrid.  Instituto  Diego  de  Velaz¬ 
quez  (Arte  y  Arqueologia).  1946.  40  pp. 
“1-21  ill.  15  ptas. — Based  on  documents 


never  before  utilized. 

^  Roberto  H.  Todd.  Estampas  coloni- 
ales.  Primera  serie.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Au- 
tores  Puertorriquenos.  1946.  233  pp.  $1. 
— Life  on  the  Island  in  the  last  third  of 
the  19th  century. 

^  Francisco  Trujillo  Gurria.  Un  capi- 
tulo  de  la  historia  de  Tabasco.  Mexico. 
La  Nacion.  1946.  312  pp. — Papers  and 
speeches  of  .the  author,  Governor  1939- 
42.  Portrait. 

^  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  La  anexidn 
de  Centroamerica  a  Mexico.  Tomo  V. 
Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Relaciones  Ex- 
teriores.  1946.  276  pp. — Documents  and 
manuscripts,  July  to  December  1823. 

^  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  ed.  Bolivar 
en  Mexico  1799-1832.  Mexico.  Secre¬ 
taria  de  Relaciones  Exteriores.  1946.  142 
pp. — Letters  and  other  documents.  In¬ 
troduction  by  the  editor. 

^  Blanco  Villalta.  Historia  de  la  con- 
quista  del  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Buenos  Aires. 
Atlantida.  1946.  166  pp.  $2.50  m-n. — 
“Admirable  synthesis  of  fact  and  epic 
feeling.”  1434-1580. 

Alvaro  Yunque.  Alem.  El  hombre  de 
la  multitud.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad. 
1946.  373  pp.  $6  m-n. — Sympathetic, 
well-documented  life-story  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Radical  leader. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

^  Jose  Marti.  Obras  completas.  2  vols. 
La  Habana.  Lex.  1945. 2,062  &  1,926  pp. 
— Beautiful  thin-paper  edition,  timed  to 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Mard’s  death. 

^  Luis  Reissig.  Educacion  para  la  vida 
nacional.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1946. 
186  pp.  $5  m-n. — Agrees  with  Sarmien- 
to  that  the  formation  of  the  individual 
citizen  is  the  highest  ideal  of  a  democ¬ 
racy. 

^  Ernesto  Wolf.  Tratado  de  derecho 
constitucional  venezolano.  2  vols.  Ca¬ 
racas.  Tipxigrafia  Americana.  1945,  894 
pp. — Analysis  of  the  20  successive  Vene¬ 
zuelan  constitutions.  Why  constitutions 
are  changed  so  often  in  South  America. 
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Spanish  Literature 

^  Aguinaldo  puertorriqueno  de  1843. 
Edicidn  conmemorativa  del  centenario. 
Rio  Picdras.  Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico. 
1946.  206  pp. — Handsome  facsimile  of 
a  pioneer  Puerto  Rican  Romantic  an¬ 
thology. 

^  Cuatro  siglos  de  literatura  mexicana. 
Poesia,  Teatro,  Novela,  Cuento,  Relato. 
Mexico.  Leyenda.  1946.  1,067  2-col.  pp. 
$14.50  U.S. — 16th  to  20th  century.  Se¬ 
lected  by  Ermilo  Abreu  Gomez,  Jesus 
21avala,  Clemente  Lopez  Trujillo,  An¬ 
dres  Henestrosa. 

*  Tomis  de  Jesus  Castro.  Esbozos  ert- 
ticos.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Baldrich.  1945.  159 
pp. — ^Aggressive  young  journalist’s  com¬ 
ments  on  various  books;  others’  com¬ 
ments  on  his  Aldea  y  urbe. 

*  Julio  A.  Leguizamon.  Historia  de  la 
literatura  hispanoamericana.  2  vols.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Reunidas.  1945. 709  &  708  pp. 
$17  U.  S. — Admittedly  more  compila¬ 
tion  than  creation. 

*  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal.  La  epopeya 
castellana  a  travSs  de  la  literatura  es- 
panola.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1945. 
246  pp.  $9  m-arg.  —  Johns  Hopkins 
lectures,  published  in  French  in  1910. 

^  Carlos  M.  Rama.  La  historia  y  la 
novela.  Montevideo.  Ligu.  1947.  36  pp. 
— We  should  synthesize  Truth  and 
Beauty. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Jorge  Amado.  Tierras  del  sin  fin. — 
Sdo  Jorge  dos  llheus.  Montevideo.  Pue¬ 
blos  Unidos.  1944  &  1946.  325  &  392  pp. 
$1.50  &  $3  m-n. — Land  barons  in  south¬ 
ern  Bahia  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

*  Emilio  S.  Belaval.  Cuentos  para  fo- 
mentar  el  turismo.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Au- 
tores  Puertorriquenos.  1946.  133  pp.  $1 
U.  S. — Maybe.  Some  30  authors  repre¬ 
sented. 

^  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  No  hay  burlas 
con  el  amor.  El  medico  de  su  honra. 
Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1946.  246 
pp.  $2.25  m-arg. — The  Coleccidn  Aus¬ 
tral  now  has  10  tides  of  Calderon. 

*  Jesus  Goytortua.  Uuvia  roja.  Mexico. 


Porrua.  1947.  254  pp. — The  revolt 
against  President  Obregon  in  1923.  Win¬ 
ner  of  the  Premio  Ciudad  de  Mexico  for 
1946. 

^  Blanca  Irurzun.  El  racimo  verde.  Ro¬ 
sario.  Rosario.  1946.  125  pp.  $3.50  m-n. 
— Short  stories  about  children  by  a  teach¬ 
er  who  loves  them. 

^  Sixto  Moreira  Velardo.  El  caballero 
del  mar.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Imprenta  Vene¬ 
zuela.  1946.  263  pp. — A  first  novel.  Old 
and  New  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century. 

^  Alba  Sandoiz.  "Taetzani.”  Mexico. 
Ideas.  1946.  198  pp. — Novelized  account 
of  Nayerit,  last  stronghold  of  the  Indians 
in  Mexico. 

^  Justo  Sierra.  Cuentos  romdnticos. 
Mexico.  Porrua.  1946.  xii-f-355  pp. — 
Foreword  by  the  editor,  Antonio  Castro 
Leal. 

^  Francisco  Vegas  Seminario.  Chicha, 
sol,  y  sangre.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer. 

1946.  271  pp. — Fourteen  short  stories 
which  affectionately  satirize  various  as¬ 
pects  of  Peruvian  life. 

Spanish  Verse 

^  Edna  Garrido.  Versiones  dominicanes 
de  romances  espaholes.  Ciudad  Trujillo. 
Pol.  1946. 112  pp. — Seventeen  orally  pre¬ 
served  Spanish  ballads,  with  musical 
scores,  bibliography,  etc. 

^  Eduardo  Jenkins  Dobles.  Riberas  de 
la  brisa.  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica.  Con  el 
autor,  Ave.  12,  calles  11  y  13.  n.d.  56  pp. 
— Pen  drawings  by  the  author. 

^  Raul  Leiva.  El  deseo.  Mexico.  Letras 
de  Mexico.  1947.  117  pp. — Illustrations 
by  E.  F.  Granell. 

Ltrica  Hispana.  Caracas.  Tamanaco. 

1947.  Nos.  48,  49,  50.  64  pp.  each.  $0.50 
m-n  each. — Selections  from  Latin- Amer¬ 
ican  poets,  edited  by  Conie  Lobell. 

^  Cecilia  Meireles.  Antologia  poetica 
(1923-45).  Selected  and  translated  by 
Gaston  Figueira.  Montevideo.  Cuader- 
nos  “Poesia  de  America.”  1947.  36  pp. 
— Delicate  Brazilian  poems  put  into 
Spanish  by  a  sensitive  Uruguayan  poet. 

~  Luis  Antonio  Miranda.  El  drbol  lleno 
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de  cantos.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Florctc.  1946. 
188  pp. — About  50  poems;  the  author’s 
selection,  some  written  as  early  as  1925. 
^  Francisco  Obando  Somarriba.  Con- 
stelacidn.  Managua,  Nicaragua.  Nuevos 
Horizontes.  1946.  84  pp. — Pretentious 
verses  by  a  young  Nicaraguan  journalist, 
with  a  verse  introduction  by  a  friend 
who  “no  pertence,  gracias  a  Dios,  a  la 
Asociacion  de  Escritores  y  Artistas 
Americanos.” 

Alfonso  Reyes.  La  vega  y  el  soto 
(1916-1943).  Mexico.  Central,  n.d.  230 
pp. — Various  genres,  from  “sonetos  y 
casi  sonetos”  to  free  verse. 

Spanish  Folklore  and 
Folkways 

^  Aurelio  M.  Espinosa.  Cuentos  popu¬ 
lates  de  Espafia.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe 
Arg.  1946.  216  pp.  $2.25  m-arg. — 70 
items  from  the  folklore  collections  of  the 
author  and  his  son. 

^  Octavio  Quinones  Pardo.  Otros  can- 
tares  de  Boyacd.  Bogoti.  ABC.  1944. 235 
pp. — More  evidence  that  this  province  is 
“the  richest  in  folkloric  marvels,  musical 
and  poetical,”  in  Colombia. 

Spanish  Linguistics  and 
Dictionary 

**  Juan  E.  Hausner.  Aprenda  ingUs  en 
mil  palabras.  Buenos  Aires.  Argonauta. 
1947.  $12  m-n. — A  cheerful  new  “Eng¬ 
lish  without  tears.” 

Augusto  Malaret.  Diccionario  de 
americanismos.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc. 
3rd  ed.,  1946. 835  pp.  $12  m-n. — Product 
of  30  years’  conscientious  labor. 

Miguel  Romera-Navarro.  Estudio  del 
autdgrafo  de  El  Heroe  graciano.  Madrid. 
S.  Aguirre.  1946. 232  pp. — Orthography, 
corrections,  and  style.  Two  facsimiles. 

Spanish  Bibliography  and 
Reference  Works 

^  D.  y  R.  Behar.  Bibliograjia  hispano- 
americana.  Historia  y  bellas  artes.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Panamericana.  1947.  xxiii-1- 


372-f-28  pp.  $15  m-n. — Selective,  based 
on  importance  and  availability  of  items. 
For  historian  and  general  reader. 

^  Bibliograjia  de  Amado  Alonso.  Ho- 
menaje  de  sus  disctpulos.  Buenos  Aires. 
Coni.  1946.  46  pp. — A  bibliography  cov¬ 
ering  166  publications,  with  a  eulogistic 
paper  on  the  eminent  Spanish  philo- 
logian  and  University  of  Argentina  pro¬ 
fessor,  by  Maria  Rosa  Lida. 

^  Diccionario  enciclopddico  de  las  Ame¬ 
ricas.  Buenos  Aires.  Futuro.  1947.  712 
pp.  $32  m-n  ($8  U.S.). — Some  25,000 
items;  aims  particularly  at  giving  an  up- 
to-date  description  of  this  hemisphere, 
from  geography  to  sports. 

**  Camila  Henriquez  Urena,  Directora. 
Biblioteca  Americana.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica.  n.d.  44  pp.  -|-  por¬ 
traits. — An  apparently  still  somewhat 
tentative  listing  of  the  items  which  arc 
to  constitute  the  Fondo’s  gigantic  library 
of  classic  works  by  Latin  Americans  and 
about  Latin  America.  This  provisional 
list,  containing  more  than  700  works,  is 
in  itself  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  Latin 
American  classics. 

^  Manuel  Ocaha  Jimenez.  Tablas  de 
conversidn  de  datas  isldmicas  a  cristianas 
y  viceversa.  Madrid.  Instituto  Miguel 
Asin.  1946.  192  pp.  50  ptas. — With  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  Mohammedan  system 
of  chronology. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

^  Angel  Ganivet.  Idearium  espanol.  El 
porvenir  de  Espafia.  Cartas  finlandesas. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1946. 342  pp.  $4.50 
m-n. — Best  known  works  of  this  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  “generation  of  ’98.” 

^  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mondoza.  Al- 
gunas  cartas  de  .  .  .  escritas  1538-1552. 
Edited  by  Alberto  Vasquez  &  R.  Sclden 
Rose.  New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press. 
1945.  xlv-f-430  pp.  $3. — Colorful  Span¬ 
ish  diplomat. 

^  Hernando  Tellez.  Diario.  Bogota. 
Suramerica.  1946.  256  pp. — 50  titles: 
from  Cats  and  Watches  to  Gide  and 
Happiness. 
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Czech  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Hana  KJenkovi.  Nds  President.  Pra¬ 
ha.  Melantrich.  1947.  Ill  pp.  25  k^. — 
Life  of  BeneL 

^  FrantiSck  Kop.  Vyvoj  metropolitni 
prdvomoci  v  cirt^yi  zdpadni.  2  vols. 
Praha.  Ccska  Akadcmie  VW  a  Umifni. 
1941  &  1944.  121  &  180  pp. — Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  authority  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  in  the  Western  Church. 

^  MiloS  V.  Kratochvil.  Tisiciletou  sto- 
pou  Cest{pslovens\eho  lidu.  Praha.  Sfinx. 
1947.  396  pp.  295  k2. — Social  history  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

^  Josef  Ma5urek.  Dijiny  Vychodnich 
Slovanu.  3  vols.  Praha.  Melantrich.  1947. 
284,  214,  &  212  pp.  80,  65,  &  55  kL— 
History  of  the  Eastern  Slavs. 

^  Leopold  Pefich.  Siezs1{o.  Praha.  Vy- 
Sehrad.  1946.  171  pp.  54  ki. — Survey  of 
the  past  and  present  of  Silesia. 

^  Pavel  Stransky.  O  Stdte  Ces}{em. 
Praha.  Sfinx.  1946.  327  pp.  115  k2. — 
Cyclopedia  of  Czech  history. 

Czech  Miscellaneous 

^  Egon  Hostovsky.  Cizinec  hledd  byt. 
Praha.  Melantrich.  1947.  175  pp.  70  k^. 
— Whimsical  symbolism — in  this  age  a 
man  can’t  find  peace  and  quiet. 

^  Pavel  Kropacek.  Medirstvi  doby  hu- 
sitc\e.  Praha.  Ceska  Akademie  Vid  a 
Um^ni.  1946.  195  pp. — Paintings  of  the 
Hussite  period. 

^  J.  O.  Martinovsky.  Zdblady  nauby  o 
hmote  a  zivote.  Praha.  VySehrad.  1946. 
229  pp.  192  k^. — Simple  introduction  to 
general  science. 

English  Philosophy 

^  Leon  Bloy.  Pilgrim  of  the  Absolute. 
New  York.  Pantheon.  1947.  358  pp. 
$3.50. — Bloy’s  life  and  thought  in  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  works.  Introduction  by 
Jacques  Maritain. 

^  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  The  Great  Be¬ 
yond.  Essays.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1947.  226  pp.  $3. — ^“Most  cer¬ 
tainly  you  will  learn  little  from  them, 
but  they  might  set  you  thinking.” 


English  Literature 

^  James  Hutton.  The  Greeks  Anthology 
in  France,  and  in  the  Latin  Writers  of 
the  Netherlands  to  the  Year  1800.  Ithaca. 
Cornell  University  Press.  1946.  xii-f-822 
pp.  $5. — Beginning  with  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  influence  of  the  Greek  epi¬ 
grams  (poetical  thought)  on  literature. 

^  Andrew  Jackson  Mathews.  La  Wal- 
lonie,  1886-1892.  The  Symbolist  Move¬ 
ment  in  Belgium.  New  York.  King’s 
Crown  Press.  1947.  115  pp.  $2.25. — The 
role  of  the  magazine  in  behalf  of  sym¬ 
bolism  in  French  poetry. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Alexander  Bakshy,  ed.  &  tr.  Soviet 
Scene.  Six  Plays  of  Russian  Life.  New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1946.  348 
pp.  $4.50. — Introduction,  The  Soviet 
Drama,  by  the  editor. 

^  Fritz  von  Unruh.  The  End  is  Not 
Yet.  New  York.  Storm.  1947.  540  pp. 
$3.50. — 20th-century  War  and  Peace." 

English  Verse  j 

^  Charles  Baudelaire.  Flowers  of  Evil. 
Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1946. 
xvi-|-115  pp.  $1.50. — Translations  by 
Geoffrey  Wagner.  Introduction  by  Enid 
Starkie. 

^  R.  P.  Keigwin.  The  futland  Wind  j 
and  Other  Verse  from  the  Danish  Pen¬ 
insula.  Oxford.  Blackwell.  1944.  115  pp. 

7/6. — From  the  seventeenth  century  to  ! 

1940. 

English  Miscellaneous 

^  Belgium  under  Occupation.  Jan-Al-  ' 

bert  Goris,  ed.  New  York.  Moretus  Press.  i 
1946.  206  pp.  132  fr. — Fourteen  papers  | 
^  various  qualified  observers. 

*  Beekman  C.  Cannon,  fohann  Matthe-  i 
son.  Spectator  in  Music.  New  Haven.  j 
Yale  University  Press.  1947.  xi-f-244  pp.  } 
$3  . — Vol.  I  in  a  new  series:  Yale  Studies  j 
in  the  History  of  Music. 

^  Guatemalan  Sketches.  Nora  B. 
Thompson,  ed.  &  tr.  The  Editor,  116 
Argyle  Rd.,  Ardmore,  Pa.  1946.  46  pp. 

— Excerpts  from  legends  and  local  au¬ 
thors.  Illustrated. 
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^  Otto  Jespcrsen.  ManJ{ind,  Nation  and 
Individual  from  a  Linguistic  Point  of 
View.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University 
Press  (c.  Oslo.  1925).  222  pp. — Lan¬ 
guage  habits  make  the  whole  world  kin. 
^  The  Land  of  the  Dead.  New  York. 
Committee  Against  Mass  Expulsion,  n.d. 
32  pp.  $0.25. — Deportations  from  East¬ 
ern  Germany. 

Finnish  Fiction 

M  Esko  Helio.  Kai]{l{i  ovat  \utoutut. 
Helsinki.  Tammi.  1947.  230  pp.  180  mk. 
— Post-war  Lapland,  region  devastated 
by  the  Germans  as  they  evacuated  Fin¬ 
land. 

**  Martti  Santavuori.  Petrus,  l{irjuri. 
Helsinki.  Otava.  1947.  334  pp.  260  mk. 
— Second  instalment  of  a  grandiose  his¬ 
torical  novel  dealing  with  Russia  in  the 
early  17th  century. 

^  Unto  Seppanen.  Myllyl^yldn  juhlassa. 
Helsinki.  Otava.  1947.  513  pp.  350  mk. 
— Hailed  by  critics  as  the  “great  epic  of 
Karelia.” 

Finnish  Verse 

^  Helvi  Hamalainen.  V oit{ukXapyhi- 
my\set.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  1947.  82 
pp.  160  mk. — Verse  by  Finland’s  out¬ 
standing  modernist. 

^  Mirjami  Lahteenkorva,  ed.  Kimal- 
televa  tomu.  Jyvaskyla.  Gummerus. 
1947.  288  pp.  300  mk. — Discriminating 
collection  of  Finnish  religious  verse. 
Some  70  Finnish  authors  represented. 

^  Eino  Leino.  Eldmdn  laulu.  Helsinki. 
Otava.  1947.  465  pp.  350  mk. — An  an¬ 
thology  of  Leino’s  best  verses. 

Finnish  Travel 

^  V.  A.  Heiskanen.  Kdvin  tdhtilipun 
maassa.  Helsinki.  Karhu.  1946.  221  pp. 
230  mk. — The  U.  S.  as  seen  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  Finnish  geodesist. 

^  Ragnar  Olander.  America  valo\ei- 
lassa.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1947.  471  pp.  525 
mk. — From  the  Swedish.  American  im¬ 
pressions  of  a  Finnish  journalist  and  his¬ 
torian. 

Samuli  Paulaharju.  Vaeltaja  tunturien 


maassa.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  1947.  224 
pp.  250  mk. — One  of  a  memorable  series 
of  classic  travel  books  by  Finland’s  great¬ 
est  living  observer  of  Lapland  and  the 
Arctic  regions. 

^  Kaisu-Mirjami  Rydberg.  Katselin 
AmerikXaa.  Helsinki.  Tammi.  1947. 302 
pp.  325  mk. — ^The  U.  S.  as  seen  by  a 
Finnish  woman  journalist  with  Com¬ 
munist  leanings. 

Finnish  Miscellaneous 

^  Erik  Castren.  Kansainvedinen  oikeus. 
Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  1947.  410  pp.  350 
mk. — ^Treatise  on  international  law  by  a 
rofessor  in  the  University  of  Helsinki. 
Arvo  Turtiainen./Am/«e«  n:o  503/42. 
Helsinki.  Tammi.  1946. 421  pp. — ^Prison 
diary  of  a  Finnish  Leftist  who  opposed 
the  war  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

^  Kalervo  Tuukkanen.  Leevi  Madetoja. 
Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  1947.  164  pp.  150 
mk. — Sympathetic  biography  of  one  of 
Finland’s  great  contemporary  composers, 
published  for  his  60th  birthday. 

German  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Werner  Richter.  Washington.  Vater 
einer  neuen  Nation.  Zurich.  Rentsch. 
1946.  202  pp. — ^For  the  general  reader. 
Map  and  illustrations. 

*  Karl  Schib.  Illustrierte  Schweizer- 
geschichte  fur  jedermann.  Zurich.  Fiiss- 
li.  1944.  228  pp.  8  Sw.  fr.— To  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  World  War  II. 

German  Public  Questions 

^  Emil  Ludwig.  David  und  Goliath. 
Zurich.  Posen.  1945.  139  pp. — Can  po¬ 
litical  murder  ever  be  justified? 

^  Thomas  Mann.  Leiden  an  Deutsch¬ 
land.  Los  Angeles.  Pazifische  Presse. 
1946.  90  pp. — ^From  Mann’s  diaries  of 
1933-34. 

German  Literature 

^  Walter  A.  Berendsohn.  Die  Huma- 
nistische  Front.  Einfiihrung  in  die 
deutsche  Emigrantenliteratur.  I:  Von 
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1933  bis  zum  Kriegsausbruch.  Zurich. 
Europa.  1947.  204  pp. — The  first  history 
of  German  exile  literature. 

*  Deutsche  Uteraturgeschichte  in 
Grundziigen.  B.  Boesch,  ed.  Bern. 
Francke.  1946.  363  pp.  14.80  Sw.  £r. — 
Overview  and  interpretation  rather  than 
detailed  information.  750-1933. 

^  Kleines  Uterarisches  Lexil{on.  I: 
Weltliteratur.  Bern.  Francke.  1946.  371 
pp.  9.50  Sw.  fr. — Covers  the  non-Ger¬ 
man  literatures,  including  Hindu  and 
Chinese. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Werner  Bergengruen.  Die  Sultans- 
rose  und  andere  Erzdhlungen.  Basel. 
Schwabe.  1946.  175  pp.  4.50  Sw.  fr. — 
Eleven  of  the  Riga  novelist’s  incisive 
historical  short  stories. 

^  Kasimir  Edschmid.  Das  gute  Recht. 
Baden.  Keppler.  1946. — Sufferings  of  a 
German  writer  during  the  last  years  of 
the  war. 

*  Ingeborg  Guadagna.  Die  siziliani- 
schen  Schwestern.  Zurich.  Artemis. 
1946.  639  pp. — Hellion  Jolanda;  sweet 
Silvia. 

*  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Die  Finster- 
nisse.  Dr.  Herbert  Steiner.  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa.  1947. 
$3. — One-act  play  written  in  1937  but 
published  now  for  the  first  time.  Intro¬ 
ductory  essay  by  Walter  A.  Reichart. 

^  Boris  Pilnjak.  Maschinen  und  Wolfe. 
Zurich.  Pegasus.  1946. 468  pp. — “Breaks 
new  ground  in  modern  Russian  litera¬ 
ture.”  Takes  place  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

^  Ernst  Wiechert.  Der  weisse  Biiffel. 
Zurich.  Rascher.  1946. 96  pp.  5.80  Sw.  fr. 
— Symbolic  tale  of  India. 

*  Friedrich  Wolf.  Besinnung.  Berlin. 
Aufbau.  1946.  315  pp.  4.50  mk. — ^Four 
plays  reprinted:  the  famous  Professor 
Mamloc\,  plus  Patrioten,  Was  der 
Mensch  sdet,  Dol(tor  Wanner. 

^  Friedrich  Wolf.  Lucie  und  der 
Angler  von  Paris.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1946. 
175  pp.  3  mk, — Four  short  stories  with 
a  French  background. 


German  Verse 

^  Johannes  R.  Becher.  Munchen  in 
meinem  Gedicht.  Starnberg.  Bachmair. 
1946.  80  pp.  2  mk. — A  score  of  poems 
dealing  with  Munich. 

^  Franz  Werfel.  Gedichte  aus  den 
Jahren  1908-1945.  Los  Angeles.  Pazi- 
fiche  Presse.  1946.  167  pp.  $5. — “His 
final  selection  of  what  he  considered  to 
be  his  best  verse.” 

German  Travel 

^  Robert  Lohan.  Ameri1{a  du  hast  es 
besser.  New  York.  Ungar.  1946.  376  pp. 
$3  . — An  overview  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  so¬ 
ciological,  political,  cultural,  some  his¬ 
torical  background.  For  the  general 
reader. 

^  Martin  Rikli.  Seltsames  Abessinien. 
Zurich.  Interverlag.  n.d.  207  pp-1-48 
plates. — The  Swiss  author  was  for  15 
years  palace  photographer  to  the  Negus. 

German  Miscellaneous 

^  Heinrich  Heine,  Judisches  Manifest. 
Hugo  Bieber,  ed.  New  York.  Rosenberg. 
1946.  viii-|-315  pp.  $4. — Complete  col¬ 
lection  of  Heine’s  sayings  about  Judaism 
(works,  letters,  conversations),  anno¬ 
tated  by  the  famous  Heine  scholar. 

^  KaJ  Munk.  Gluckjiafte  Tage.  Zurich. 
Artemis.  1946.  130  pp. — The  martyred 
Danish  spiritual  leader  as  nature-lover 
and  hunter. 

^  Heinrich  Schmidt.  Philosophisches 
Worterbuch.  New  York.  Rosenberg. 
1945  (Leipzig.  Alfred  Kroner.  1931). 
iii^486  2-col.  pp.-|-8  plates.  |3.50. — Re¬ 
print  of  the  last  pre-Hider  edition. 

Portuguese  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Joao  de  Barros.  DScadas.  Vol.  4.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Sa  da  Costa.  1946.  299  pp.  $20  m-n. 
— Selection,  preface,  and  notes  by  An¬ 
tonio  Baiao. 

^  Edison  Carneiro.  O  Qilombo  dos  Pal¬ 
mares.  Sao  Paulo.  Brasiliense.  1946.  246 
pp. — History  of  a  famous  runaway  slave 
colony  of  the  16th  century. 
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*  Edison  Carneiro.  Trajetdria  de  Castro 
Alvez.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Vitoria.  1947. 158 
pp. — The  fanlous  nineteenth  century 
“poet  of  the  slaves.” 

s  Histdria  da  civiliza^do  americana. 
Bulletin  LXIX.  No.  3.  Sao  Paulo.  Uni- 
versidade  de  Sao  Paulo.  1946.  177  pp. — 
Study  of  peonage  in  Mexico. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

^  A.  Carneiro  Leao.  O  sentido  da  evo- 
luqdo  cultural  do  Brasil.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Ministcrio  das  Rela^oes  Exteriores.  1946. 
217  pp. — Lectures  given  in  Uruguay  and 
Argentina  in  1941. 

^  Morton  Dauwen  Zabel.  A  literatura 
dos  Estados  Unidos.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Agir.  1947. 591  pp.  $120  m-n. — Lectures 
delivered  during  the  author’s  two-year 
tenure  of  the  chair  of  North  American 
literature  in  the  University  of  Brazil. 

Russian  Miscellaneous 

^  Ilya  Gruzdev.  Gorl{y.  Ogiz.  Goslitiz- 
dat.  1946.  127  pp. — Sketchy  life  of  the 
great  writer  and  leader. 

Constantine  Fedin.  Pervye  Radosti. 
Moskva.  Molodaia  Gvardia.  1946.  402 
pp. — Provincial  intrigue  in  1910. 

^  Evgeni  Fedorov.  Demidovy.  Moskva. 
Sovietsky  Pisatel.  1946.  344  pp. — Brutal 
captains  of  industry  in  Siberia  in  the  days 
of  Peter  the  Great. 

^  Sergei  Mikhalkov.  Basni.  Moskva. 
Sovietsky  Pisatel.  1946.  84  pp. — Modern 
fables  in  verse. 

^  Nau/^ovi  Zapis/^t.  Vol.  V,  Sec.  1.  Kiev. 
State  University.  1946.  248  pp.  10  kop. 
— Ten  articles.  First  and  longest:  Science 
and  Scientific  Workers  in  the  Kiev  State 
University  for  the  112  Years  of  its  Ex¬ 
istence.  Others  on  history,  zoology,  lin¬ 
guistics,  etc.  Summaries  in  English. 

Swedish  Miscellaneous 

^  Bengt  Bengtsson.  Stocl^holms  /{onst- 
forvanter:  tekjiik^  oc/{  arbetsjorhdllanden 
under  1800-talets  forra  hdlft.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Typwgrafiska  Foreningen.  1946. 
175  pp. — Printing  in  Sweden  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century. 


^  Gunnar  Bomgren.  Tysl{lands  ocl^u- 
pation  som  rdttsproblem.  Goteborg. 
Gumperts.  1947. 43  pp.  4  kr. — The  status 
of  defeated  and  occupied  Germany.  Re¬ 
sume  and  documents  in  French. 

^  J.  Viktor  Johannsson,  ed.  Svensl(a 
bibliote\.  Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  & 
Widstrand.  1946.  339  pp.  17.50  kr.— Six 
essays  on  Swedish  private  libraries. 

^  Goran  Schildt.  Gide  och  mdnniskan. 
Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand. 

1946.  303  pp.  10  kr. — Dwells  on  Gide’s 
absolute  honesty  and  intellectual  matur¬ 
ity. 

Unclassified 

^  Yuen  Ren  Chao.  Cantonese  Primer. 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press. 

1947.  vii -1-242  pp.  $4. — All  in  roman  (a 
companion  volume  gives  the  Chinese 
characters).  May  be  used  for  self-instruc¬ 
tion. 

^  Kim  Malthe-Bruun.  Kim.  Uddrag  af 
Dagbog  og  Breve  sl^revet  af  Kim  fra 
bans  syttende  til  bans  enogtyvende  Aar. 
Kpbenhavn.  Thaning  &  Appel.  1946. 
200  pp.  7.75  kr. — Diary  of  a  young  Re¬ 
sistance  fighter  who  was  shot  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans. 

^  Frederik  Poulsen.  Romersbje  Kultur- 
billeder.  K0benhavn.  Busek.  1945.  278 
pp. — Striking  aspects  of  life  in  ancient 
Rome. 

^  Dezso  Halacsy.  A  Vildg.  Magyarsd- 
gaert.  Budapest.  Privately  published. 
1944.  513  pp. — Hungary  and  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  at  home  and  abroad. 

^  Jozsef  Hollosi  Somogyi.  Tengerek^  Ss 
Gyarmato\.  Budapest.  Egyetemi  Ny- 
omda.  1946.  316  pp. — The  role  of  navies 
and  colonies  in  developing  world  powers. 
^  Luigi  Russo.  Ritratti  e  disegni  storici. 
Vol.  2.  Bari.  Laterza.  1946.  271  pp. — 
Papers  on  literary  figures,  from  Man- 
zoni  to  De  Sanctis. 

^  Decreta  Septem  Priorum  Sessionum 
Concilii  Tredentini.  Washington.  Catho¬ 
lic  University  of  America.  1945.  193  pp., 
large  format.  $5. — Photostat  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  on  facing  pages. 

^  Rodrigo  Caro.  La  cancidn  a  las  ruinas 
de  Itdlica.  Bogota.  Voluntad.  1947.  243 
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pp. — Introduction,  translation,  and  notes 
by  Miguel  Antonio  Caro. 

^  Sigurd  Christiansen.  Mennesl(cncs 
lodd.  Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1945.  576  pp. — 
The  spiritual  struggles  of  a  young  man 
who  is  seeking  the  truth. 

^  Peter  Egge.  Hvem  er  du?  Oslo.  Gyl¬ 
dendal.  1946. 178  pp. — Nine  short  stories 
about  humble  people. 

^  Aurelio  Rauta.  Gramdtica  Rumana. 


Jules  Romains  is  writing  plays  again. 
His  L’ An  mil  was  presented  in  March  at 
the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

During  the  year  1946  eighty-four  Fin¬ 
nish  publishers  put  out  a  total  of  2,450 
books.  The  largest  single  publisher  was 
the  Werner  Soderstrbm  Company,  who 
issued  a  total  of  397  books  with  a  total 
of  104,347  pages.  In  second  place  was 
the  Otava  Publishing  Company  with 
243  volumes  and  48,569  pages. 

Victoria  Ocampo’s  thoughtful  maga¬ 
zine  Sur  appeared  as  a  triple  number  in 
the  Spring  of  1947.  This  number  was  de¬ 
voted  to  contemporary  French  authors 
in  translation:  Gide,  Malraux,  Benda, 
Sartre,  and  Aragon  of  the  widely  known 
writers,  and  in  addition  such  respectable 
but  less  often  spoken  names  as  those  of 
Jean  Paulhan,  Paul  Eluard,  Roger  Cail- 
lois,  and  several  more. 

The  Hungarian  Libraries  Board,  Fe- 
renciek-tere  5,  Budapest  IV,  is  preparing 
a  yearbook  which  will  contain  data  on 
100  Hungarian  libraries,  and  has  already 
distributed  a  pamphlet  covering  the 
ground  in  oudine.  Hungary  has  16  li¬ 
braries  with  more  than  100,000  volumes, 
and  one  which  has  reached  a  million. 

“An  increasing  number  of  American 
students  are  coming  to  Paris  to  study. 
Already  more  than  500,  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  since  1936,  are  registered  at  Paris  fac¬ 
ulties  and  academies  great  and  small.” 
(New  Yor1{  Times  Magazine,  April  13, 
1947). 


Salamanca,  Spain.  Colegio  Trilingue  de 
la  Universidad.  1946.  490  pp.  75  &  80 
ptas. — Plus  an  anthology  and  a  Rou- 
manian-Spanish  vocabulary. 

^  Peretz.  Sol  Liptzin,  ed.  &  tr.  New 
York.  Yiddish  Scientific  Institute.  1947. 
380  pp.  $4. — Choice  of  his  tales  and  es¬ 
says,  Yiddish  and  English  on  facing 
pages.  First  volume  of  the  Yiddish  Clas¬ 
sics. 


The  Paris  publisher  Plon,  8,  rue  Ga- 
ranciere,  has  resumed  publication  of  the 
bi-monthly  book-list  Lisez  Plon,  sus¬ 
pended  when  the  war  broke  out. 

“The  book  market  (in  Poland)  is 
much  larger  today  than  it  was  before  the 
war.  The  average  circulation  is  10,000 
(as  against  2,000  before  the  war),  and 
some  books  attain  a  circulation  of  up 
to  100,000,  despite  the  reduced  popula¬ 
tion  figures.  . . .  The  number  of  periodi¬ 
cals  grows  by  the  month.  Some  of  these, 
like  the  illustrated  Przekfoj  (Cross-Sec¬ 
tion),  and  the  satiric  weekly  SzpiH{i 
(Needles),  have  reached  a  circulation  of 
200,000.  Literary  magazines  with  a  pre¬ 
war  circulation  of  10,000  have  today  an 
average  sale  of  40,000.” — From  Poland 
of  Today. 

“.  .  .  even  popular  writers  like  Ve- 
rissimo  or  Lobato  cannot  make  both 
ends  meet  out  of  their  royalties.  They 
round  out  their  incomes  with  transla¬ 
tions,  and  hold  jobs  as  literary  advisers 
to  big  publishing  houses.  Many  writers 
began  as  newspapermen,  and  they  will 
never  let  go  of  a  job  that  will  supple¬ 
ment  their  income,  even  though  scantily. 
For  a  journalist  is  as  miserably  under¬ 
paid  in  Brazil  as  the  successful  author 
of  a  book.  Tristao  de  Athayde,  brilliant 
essayist  and  the  country’s  foremost  lit¬ 
erary  critic,  is  the  director  of  a  factory. 
Olegario  Mariano,  poet  laureate,  owns  a 
notary  public  office.  But  the  majority  of 
writers  hold  little  sinecures  in  federal  or 
state  government  bureaus.” — Hernane 
Tavares  de  Sa,  in  United  Nations  World. 
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ricos  de  D.  Joao  III  e  da  Infanta  D. 
Marta  356 
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recuerdo  323 

Bergengruen,  Werner  Die  Sultansrose 
und  andere  Erz'dhlungen  456 
Berliner  Almanach  1947  Walther  G. 
Oschilewski  and  Lothar  Blanvalet,  eds. 
299 

Bernanos,  Georges  foy  87 
Bernard,  Jean-Jacques  Thedtre.  VI: 
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dTspahan  415 

Bernardes,  Diogo  Obras  completas  356 
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den  225 
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330 
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eds.  443 
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The  Only  Guide  To  Authentic  and  Original 
American  Indian  Silver 

THE  NAVAJO  AND  PUEBLO 
SILVERSMITHS 

By  JOHN  ADAIR 

Beautiful  Indian  silver  is  available  today.  Be  an  expert — know  the 
difference  between  the  real  and  the  inferior.  Here  is  the  first  authori¬ 
tative  guide  to  authentic  American  Indian  silver  jewelry  for  the  dealer 
and  collector.  Graphically  and  simply,  the  former  manager  of  the 
Navajo  Tribal  Arts  and  Crafts  Guild  shows  how  to  tell  the  exquisite 
design  and  product  of  the  master  craftsmen  from  the  cheaper  model 
made  for  tourists.  24  photographs  showing  134  subjects,  lists  of  leading 
Indian  craftsmen  by  name  and  pueblo.  $4,00 

Send  for  your  copy  today! 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS 
Norman,  Oklahoma 


Yon  cent  f urn  your  rejection  slips  into  checks  loith 

THE  BASIC  FORMULAS 
OF  FICTION 

By  FOSTER-HARRIS 

Here  are  the  easy,  fundamental  principles  of  plotting  with  a  simple 
1  plus  1  equals  2  method,  precise  directions  concerning  viewpoint, 
style,  character  creation,  and  1001  technical  details  a  writer  needs  to 
know.  Foster-Harris’s  creative  writing  laboratory  has  been  called  the 
“best  college  resident  course  in  the  United  States.” 


”I  the  basic  formulas  OF  FIC- 

Send  me  a  copy  of  THE  BASIC  FORMULAS  shows  you  how,  and  the  secret 

I  OF  FICTION  postpaid.  I  jg  yours  for  ONLY  $2.50. 

I  C]  Check  enclosed  Q  money  order  for  $2.50  | 
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To  commemorate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  CIER- 
VAXl'ES,  this  brilliant  critique  lias  been  written  by  the  fore¬ 
most  Anglo-Saxon  authority  on  Sjianish  literature. 

Eor  a  new  unclerstancling  of  a  great  classic,  AIIBRE\’  E,  G. 
BELL  bids  us  “turn  to  the  pages  of  Cervantes  and  learn  from 
the  Knight  of  Sorrowful  Countenance  to  live  and  laugh  with 
greater  breadth  and  sanity.” 

“Aubrey  Bell,  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the 
study  of  Iberian  literature,  mainly  of  (X*rvantes’  time, 
and  has  written  some  of  the  best  pages  in  English  about 
it,  has  chosen  this  cjuadricentennial  year  as  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  tribute.  .  .  .” — Saturday  Review  of  Litera¬ 
ture. 

“Happily,  the  present  volume  is  no  inanimate  list 
of  dates,  no  soulless  stringing  together  of  facts,  no 
warmed-over  mass  of  commentary,  but,  instead,  some¬ 
thing  alive  and  attractive,  informative  and  jx*netrat- 
ing,  scholarly  and,  at  the  same  time,  human — a  jx*r- 
suasive  analysis  of  what  Clervantes  means  to  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  devotee.” — New  York  Times  Hook  Review. 

CERVANTES 


By  At  BRKY  E.  Ci.  Bf.li. 
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Handsomely  illustrated  and 
decorated  S3.00 

At  b(H)kstores  everywhere 
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